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AN ASSYRIAN LAW CODE 
Morus Jastaow, J: 


Lisivenerrr o- I'sWsYLV ANIA 


I 


TWENTY TEARS AGO, the French expedition excavating at Suss 
barter the direction of M. Jacques de Morgan discovered the 

agnificent diorite block—about eight feet high—eontaining on 
its two sides the famous Babylonian Code of the Babylonian king 
Hammurabi (2123-2081 B. C.) which since ite first publication 
hy Professor Vincent Selieil!' haa been the subject of constant study 
by Aasyriologisia as well os by studenia of the history of law,* 
The iliseovery of this code in almost perfect condition—except 
for some columns intentionally polished off by the vandal Elam- 
itic conqueror who enrried the Code ay a trophy of war fram 
Babylon to Susa and had no doubt. intended writing an imeerip- 
tion glorifying himself on the erased portion*—was hernlded at 
the time a2 one of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of secial conditions and of legal practices in Babylonia 
Wuring the second millennium B.C. What Hammurabi did was 
to SRY AO laws anil to. a prescribe nwthods of jusdicial proce- 











| Mémoires de la D&dgation aw Perse, Val. 4 (Pare 1907)- 

* Despite the aubsequent trandlations into English and German by Johns, 
Harper, Rogem, Winckler, Peiser, AfGller, Ungunl and others, 6 pew tramla- 

fine, embodyinig the reuulte of detailed Investigations, correcting ermmemus 

Bega aa ie erated tiptag ul Sooea ereibega atsbaetae eis ae 
phraseology, is very much meeded, New fragments of the Code on clay 
tablets are constantly turming up. So «ince the publiestion by Unguad in 
1909, of the *Stele* tert stul-of many Babylonian and Aecvrian {mgmenta on 
clay tablets (Keilschrifiterte der (eseize Homemurabia), o large tablet foand at 
Nippur has been published by Pocbel, Midorical and Grommaticnl Texts (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum—Habylonian Section, Val. i, 

1914), No, 0,0 fragment by Clay in Miserllanenwe Freneri ptloves tne the Yole 
Bebylonion Collection (New Haven, 1915), No, 34, anil four fragments by 
Schroeder in hia Keilachrifiterte aus Asewr Verachicdenen Inhaite (Leiprig 1920), 
Nos. 7 and 190-102. 

* "The gap can be partially filled out by fragments of copien of the Code on 
clay tablets. 


‘The conqueror of Babylonia who carried off the trophy was probably 
Sutruk-Nahunte, « 1100 B. C, 


b Jae i) 
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ure which, as the thousands of legal documents fownd in Baby- 
loman mounds testifv, continual in vogue for many centiries, 
aye to the ond of the Babylonian period, though no doubt eorme- 
what melified. from time to time, as eonditions changed.t A 
iiscovery made by the German explorers of the mound of Kaleh- 
Shergat—the site of Assur, the earliest capital of Aseyria“—and 
sow. published in a volume of texts from Assur,’ takes equal rank 
with the finding of the. Hammuratd Code. for the German 
explorers found an Assyrian Code of Laws that appears to have 
hoon fully a4 extensive os the Code of Hammurabi, if not more so. 
Moroover, this Asavrian Code, we have every reason to believe, 
o¢rupled the came position in the north that Hummurali's Code 
did in the south, Through thie new code we now have the means 
Of instituting « comparison between legal procedure and enact- 
mente in Assyria with those prevailing in Babylonin. Each code 
reflects admirably the social conditions existing in the country for 
which if was drawn up; and the contrast between the spirit of the 
Hammurabi Code and that revealed in the new Assyrian Code 
la: exceedingly instructive for s comparative study of the older 
amt more refined Rabylonian culture with the rougher and cruder 
ervilization of militaristic Assyritt. 

Exactly when and on what part of the mound the portions af 
the Code recovered were found, the editor of the text, Dr. Otto 
Schroeder, does not tell us: It probably formed part of the 
extensive library archive dliseovere! at Assitr, of which the six 
volumes of religinus texta* published by Der. Eich Ebeling give 
us hundreds of specimens. This archive is considerably older 
thin the great library gathered hy King Ashurbanapal (668-62¢ 
B.C.) and discovered by Layard in the ruins of the king's palace 

* Hemmurabi's Code itself gives evidenee of modifitation in the application 
ements i Ue Cnile of Harmimirali’ (J AGS Vol. 36, pp. 1-74). 





Socwty from. 1003. till the spring of [914 The sume auriety: exesrated the 

1809 till the spring of 1917, when the definite advenon of the British troops 

inte Mesopotamian ean pellyd the ubandonzent of the work, | 
‘Otte Sehronder, Keilachrifiteriz ana Assur Verachlelenen. Inhalls (Leipsig 

Dewlachen Orient-Geortlechag?), Nox. 10 and 143-144 and 199. | 

+ Keilechrifiteste us Assur religitoen Fnhalie (6 patts Leipsig 191-1919), 

Several additions] Volumes are announced as (x preparnition. 
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at Kouytinjik—on the site of ancient Ninevel—about 65 yeors 
ago. Unfortunately, the Assyriun Code is far fram being perfect. 
Gnly one tablet. of the series which comprised the laws ix in a 
cool state of preservation, though even this tablet, comprising 
— columns—four at the obverse and four on the reverse with 
about 100 lines to each column—containg some serious pups, and 
many of the:lines. are only partially preserved. A. second tiblet, 
likewise of eight colurane but less well preserved, furnishes us with 
18 laws additianal to the 55 to be distinguished inthe other tablet, 
iat of the rest of the Code we have only fragments—seven in all— 
in Dr, Schroeder's volume.* The two lorge tablets—Nos. 1 and 2 
of Schroeder's edition—evidently belong to the same series, anrl 
ainee text No. | contains the date, and 4 part of the eighth cohmmr 
ig uninseribed (for the reason that the text had come to an end), 
we may—provisionally at lexst—assume thot this tablet is the 
list. of the series. Text No. 2, therefore, represents an earlier 
tablet in the series. We are unable to say: how many tablets the 
series in its complete form comprised. Judging from the detailed 
matmer in which the laws are set forth in texts Now ft and 2 ns 
well ds in the sven smull frugments, it is ensier to err son the side 
of underestimation than of overestimation. Text No, 1 is almost 
entirely taken up with laws in which women enter us the subject, 
though the variety of themes introduced is large. Text No. 2. 
eo far as preserved, is confined to laws about fields and houses, 
and the trestment ia equally detailed. If the Code vovered as 
wide & ecope as that of Hammuralii—and there ia no reason to 
suppose that it did not—at least three mere tablets must be 
assumed for ile whole series, Since each tablet of 8 columns must 
ave contained over 800 lines,'!® we would thus have-a series of 
over 4,000 lines a9 '4 minimuny, but the series may well have con- 
wsted of eonsiderably mire than five tablets. Dr: Schroe 
notes (PL 14) thot there aye bincen: of eased! clacselien farina 
lower part of the uninscribed portion uf the eighth column, No 
doubt the name of the series was given and the number of the 
lmblet im the geries, Of the colophon, however, we have only 











* The more rompiete of the two lange tabletais No, 1 in Schroeder's edition 
covering Pinies 1-13; the other less complete mbhiet is No. 3, covering Plates 
14-18 and the seven fragmenta are Noe 4-4 (PL 8-21), 146a-144 (PL Bir) 
and 199 (PL 106 Joby.) and 107 (nev, |). 

“Text No. 1 comprised £25 Lines, 
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the date, indicated, as usual in Assyrian documents, according to 
the eponym for the year in which the document was drawn up," 





The nate of the eponym in text No. 1 is only partially preserved, 
S@.....4...:.. Since no such name occurs in eponym lists 
that have come down to us, we can only conclude from the 
character of the writing, from the ninnner of writing words and 
from indications of language that the text dates from about 1500 
B.C. A-date before 1000 B, C_ is made probable also from the 
oceurrence of the old Assyrian nanie, Samiti,” for the sixth month. 
in the colophon instead of the later Ululu, which js more COMMON 
alter 000 B. C., though the older of monutha are ocvasionally 
met with even after that date. As for the’seven snuiller £ 1g 
ments, published by Sehroeder, while there can te no doubt that 
they are parts of the same Code as texts Noa. 1 and 2, it is not 
certain that they all belong to one and the satne copy. There 
Were to doubt several copies in the archive discovered at Assur; 
and judging from the greater length of the lines, Nos: 6 and 145 
and 144 may represent parts of a second copy. On the other 
hand, none of the fragments duplicate any of the preserved portions 
of texts Nos. | and 2, nor ean we fit any of tlie fragmenta into the 
gaps in these two texts. For the present, we must, therefore, 
leave the question as to the relationship of the seven. friugments to 
the two large tablets in abeyance, It ix to be hoped that mare 
fragments of the Code will turn. up in Berlin or in Constantinople, 
and one may venture to express the hope that the anthorities af 
the British Museum or of the Louvre. now that, through the 
authority of their governments, access can be hal to the collec. 
tians af the Constantinople Museum, will have a search made for 
fragments of the Code and make them accessible to scholars 
through an early publication, No greater service could be rendered 
at present to Onental scholarship than to supplement the publica- 


Whom the year was dated. Ii ie, themfory only in the cast that we have 
the list of all the eponyma for any reign that we can [ix accurate thites for 
Assyrian docanwntx See Rogers, Cuneiforey Purnileds to te Old Testgonent 
UNew York 1012), pp. 219-235, now to be epplicented by texts Now 19-24 
of Behroeder’s volume: anil perhaps also No. 14, 

“Written Se-ta-a-ti (ef, VR a3. 12 occurring ale in Cayipiadocten tablets, 
and the day appears to be the eesondl, 
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tion of the German Orient Soviety, if happily some portions of 
the Code should have found their way to Constantinople, to which 
centre apparently all the firids made at Assur were shipped hefore 
the division was made with the Berlin Museum. German scholars 
can no doubt be-depended upoo to make a further search for frag- 
mente in the share of the tablets that were assigned to the Berlin 
Museum, 
I 

Too much praise ennnot be bestowed upon ‘the authorities of 
the German Orient Society for placing such portinns of the Code 
as hnve been ilentified at the dispoml! of scholars, even before 
(he appearance of the translation and interpretation which the 
editor, Dr, Otto Schroeder, announces as in preparation. The 
full credit to be given to him for his edite prioncepa will not be 
diminished if meanwhile independent translations of the Code 
publiahed by him should he made by others. ‘The importance of 
the Code for our knowledge of social conditions in ancient Assyria, 
as well as for purposes of comparisan with the Hammurabi 
Code and for the {ments that we have of a Sumerian Code, 
forming the prototype for the rompilation made by the scribes of 
Hammurabi," not only justifies an immediate trmnelation inte 
English, but makes i dosirable that independent rende¢rmgs should 
be made aetranhily to those interested in the ancient civilization 
of Mesopotamin and to #tudents of the development of law and 
of jegal institutions and procedure. The Code fairly bristles with 
difficulties, and it will be by the combined and independent efforts 
of many echolars only that we shall be able to reach a definite 
interpretation, and to solve the difficulties inherent in the many 
new terms revealed by the Code, in the complicated syntactien! 
eonstructions as well as in the strange verbal and noun forms 
encountered, 


+ 





©The credit belongs to Professor Clay of having discovered and published 
the first (ragrient of such 2 Sumerian Code, forming No. 28 of the texte gathered 
by him in his splendid volume Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Vole Babplonsan 
Collection, Two further fragmenta in the collection of the University of 
: 2 Muscom were published by Dr. H.-P. Late in his volume of 
Selected Sumvrian. and Babylonian Teots (Philodelphis 1019) New. 101 and 102. 
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Before giving my tramilation of texts Nos, | and 2," to which 
FT have added notes, restricted to the most essential explanations, 
it may be useful to summarize the general character of the-Code; 


Ht 


It ie probably fair to aseume that the new Assyrian Code repre- 
sents n codification of exiating tage in legal decisions am! proce- 
dure wt the time of the codification, as ix the case with dhe Ham- 
murabi Code. We ny, therefore, judge both Codea by the 
spirit. which breathes through then. From thie point of view, 
the Assyrian Code although half a millennium later than Ham- 
murabi's compilation reveals a harsher and cruder aspect which 
crope out more particularly in the frequency of punishments that 
stand in no logical association with the crime bul pre either 
intendid to humiliate an offender or to inflict bodily torment, 
dae to the survival of the primitive (though matural) spirit of 
vengeance for an injury or wrong. Among stich punishments we 
find with nuuseating frequency the cutting off of the ear or the 
nese or both, or boring tho ear and mutilating j it, or mutilating: 
the entire farce, lashes varying In number from 20 to 100 blows, * 
castration” in two instances; public exposure by taking an of- 
fonder's clothes away, and in one case impalement, to be darried 
out even on a dead body," Now some of these pinishments likewise 





“ON the seven fragments, [| have contented. niyvsell—al the clos of thir 
article—with a surmmary of the contonts so far as thie can be determined. 
In the cess of one of the larger fragments, No. 4, it ie posble to restore 
portions of four Isws with some certainty, hut not without same conjecture 
thet cannot at present be confirmed. 

1 wish to acknowledge valuable aid received from my frinnd, Charles H. 
Burr, Esq, of the Phi ia Bar, in selecting the proper legal terma, and 
who places! his profound apd accurate legal knowledge at tny dimpoud for une 
raveling some of the intricacio in the Code | ales owe to Dr. Chiera and 
Lats sore eugeestions made im the course of our study of the Code in the 
Agevting Seminar of the University of Pennsylvanian. 

O'The tern weed occur in the Code for iho frat time—but one omy 
feel quite «ure that the proposed explanation (ee Note 64 to § 14 of Text 
No. 1) & sorrect. 

“Text No. 1 4 Sf, the cxee of a woman who by malpractice brings on a 
Hubert ete | Heshhes lieing impaled ehe is to have no burinl—the moet 
horrible curse from the Mabylonian-Aswyrian point of view, and even it she 
dies under the illegal operation, the knpalement i to be cated aut an the 
core which is to remain unhurried 
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occur in the Hamtnurahi Code, but with much less frequency—in 
iteelf an indiention of the growth of eorial refinement. "There is. 
only one instance of whipping asa punishment in the Hammurabi 
Code, viz: in the cose of a freeman etriking nndther (3 202). 
The offender receives 60 lashes with un oxtail and, as is added, 
‘in public’, to show that humiliation a well as bodily torment 
wae intended, Impalement is imposed as a punishment in the 
case of tie woman ($153) who eonspires for the death of her 
husband. Cutting off the ear is prescribed a= 2 punishment (a) 
for the slave who strikes a freeman (§ 205) and (1) for the slave 
(4252) who repudiates his owner, Cxetrating an offender or 
emoving his or her clothes does not oecur; and it is perlurps 
gigniffeaaiy aleo of the difference in the relations of the populace to 
the ruler (orto the government as we would say) in the south from 
those prevailing im the nertli, tlint foreed Isbor whieh is‘a most 
frequent punishment in the Assyrian Code—called ‘service of the 
king’ and generally for ont month, impoax! for every variety of 
offenses—is entirely absent from the Hammursbi Code. Even 
more significant sa Ulistrating the divergent spirit of the two 
codes is the observation to be made that bodily punishments. in 
most instances in the Hammurabi Code stand in some logical 
sakociation with the crime, whereas in the Assyrian Code such 
association ia exceptionnl. ‘According to the Hammurabi Code 
an offender's fingers are out off in four instances (6) In the case 
of ti-s0n striking his father (§ 195), (b) branding » slave without 
the consent of the owner ($226), (c) stealing from a feld which 
oné has been hired to cultivate, (i) the cam of 4 physician who 
by an operation brings about the patient's death or destroys the 
patient's eve ($218). In all these eases, the punishment is pre- 
scribed on the principlé that the hand which did the deed should 
be mutilated: and even the still harsher punishinent, prescribing 
that the breusts of a wet-nurse are te be cut off ($191), who 
substitutes a chili) for ame: entrusted to her care that hos be 
betrays this association, In the Assyrian Code—so far n# pro- 
served—there are only two instances (No. 1, §$8-9) of such 
connection. ‘The woman. who assaults a man—'stretches out 
her hands’, es the phrase runs—and injures him, has ber finger 
cut off, and tee tera if the min assnulis a woman, In further 
association between the crime and the punishment, we find that 
the man who ina brawl bites a woman has bis lower lip chopped 
off, ‘The puni¢imnent falls on the hand er on the lip that com- 
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mitted the deed, Outside of these instances bodily punishments 
In the Assytian Code om imposed without any association with 
the crime committed, 

Another feature of the Code of a general character is the eruder 
method of judicial procedure in comparison with the Hamm 
Code. The constant formula ‘they seize him (or her) and Basen 
mine his (or her) guilt’ shows to he sure the existence of an 
established court whieh tries an offender, but the phrase is also 
applied (Text No, 1, §14) to insivirluals.. Witnesses (§ 11) 
may ‘seize’ an adultorer and put him to death, which is clearly a 
‘survival of an age in which punishment was imposed by individuals 
or by any body of citizens. Besides such instances of ‘lynch 
law’, recognized as legitimate,” we have the frequent phrase, 
‘he may do as he pleases’, applied to the husband or father in the - 
ease that hie wife or his daughter has committed an offense. We 
actually find the hushand authorized to impose puniatmen 
his wife (Text No.1, § 3) and, what is more, the sme yunisl ert 
that he imposes pon his wife is meted out to the one arse 
accessory to nh crime. The husband is free either to cut off his 
wife's ear in case of theft or not to do ao (Text No. 1, §4). 
may ball ber or not if ho diseovers her with another man (Text 
No, 1, $14); and equal liberty is given io him in the treatment 
of lus daughter who has committe an offense, 

All this points quite clearly to the existence of less settled con- 
ditions in the north during the second millennium B.C. in contrast 
to wha one finds in the Hammurnti Code, which does not intro- 
duce any such phrase sq ‘he may do as he pleases’. Ti assumes 
throughout judicial procedire by a recognized officially consti 
tuted tribunal whieh pronouns the verdict snd —apparent ly — 
is the sole body to authorize the carrying out of its decrees. 

Wife and daughters in the Assyrian Code are reeurded entirely 
from the early point of view «as forming part-of the possessions of 
atin, over whormn he has full auithonty., Wherens the Hammurabi 
Code in theory still recognizes this relationship, in practise the 
many laws bearing on the relationship of husband to wife, and of 
father to children, tend towards curbing thie authority of the 
husband and father, as the liws dealing with slaves and with 
debtors tend to reduce the arbitrary power of the Innater over 











14 ia said (Text No. t $14): po guilt sliaches to thee whe thus kill an 
athialterer 
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his slaves and of the oreditor over his debtor. Tn the Assyrian 
Code, divorce is treated in u single paragraph (§ 36) which gives 
the husband the choiree—acconting “ns his heart moves him’, as 
the phrase rune—to give his wife something when he distmisses 
her or 10 send her: away empty-handed. The Hammurabi Code 
has quite 2 number of restrictions to such un arbitrary procedure. 

The assumption throughout the Babylonian Code is that a 
man divorces his wife either because she is childless or because of 
#ome charge against her, Tn the former case it te provided (§ 138) 
that the marriage settlement and dowry be returned to the wife. 
If there was no marriage settlement, the husband gives his wife 
60 shokels of-silver on divorcing her ($139). She i¢ not sent 
away ‘empty-handed’. If there are children (9 137), the divorced 
wife receives her dowry and sufficient maintenance to rear her 
children; and upon their reaching the age of majority, she is 
given a share of her former husband’s estate equivalent to the 
portion of one son and ia free to marry whom she chooses. The 
lnm=hand is prohibited ($148) from divorcing his wile because 
she hos beoome afflicted with disense, He must keep her and 
support her in his house as long as she lives, but if she prefers to 
live elaewlore, sho receives her dowry, Only in case there tas 
definite charge of neglecting her husband and her housetrold, of 
being « ‘yaid—ibout’, ix she sent away empty-handed ($ MI). 
Moreover, the wife has right to bring o charge of neglect, or of 
improper conduct againet her husband, and if the clurge is estab- 
lished (§ 142) she recovers her dowry ane goes to her ft lher’s 

It isin keeping with the general attitude toward the wives and 
dowehbters os the property of the hosband and faiher that the 
wife and daughter van be°sold or pledged for debt to 9 creditor. 
The Hammurabi Code (§ 117), while recognizing the ight, changes 
the transfer to. linited indenture for three years, and provides 
that ‘in the fourth year they (wife, son and daughter) must be 
given their freedom’; and ss 4 further provision, dictate] by 
humane considerations, the mazter who sells o female slave who 
has born him children for debt, must mnsom the woman (9 119). 
There ia no time limit to the pledging of » member of s man’s 
household in the Assyrian Code. On the other hand, 1t 1s pre- 
cdisly in connection with this subject, that we find the newly 
discovered eode striking s higher note. It is provided (Text 
No. 1, §47) that a creditor who holds his debtor's daughter for 
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debt cannot hand her over to a third party without the consent 
of the father. Tn case the father is dead, the opportunity must 
he offered to the brothers to redeem their sister and # period of one 
month must be allowed to any brother who is desirous of doing so. 
Ass further protection tothe unfortunate daughter, it is provided 
that if the man who helds her for her father’s debts treats her 
badly (§48) she may he reseued hy any one, who, howover, must 
pay the full value of the girl to:the ereditor, in order to marry 
the piri. | 

The unquestionably harsher nspects of the Assyrian Code as a 
whole in comparizon with the Hammurabi Code must not blind 
us to tho tendency to be noted towards protecting those whose 
position is dependent upon others. So, ¢, g., Text No. 1, § 45 
imposes on the sons to support their widowed mother in case the 
father has failed to make provision for her; ancl it is added they 
should do so tenderly as one treats ‘a bride whom one loves’. 
If she happens to be a second wife, and has no children of her 
own, then the duty of support falls upon the children of the first 
wife. She is to have » home with one of the children. 

The woman abandoned by her husband who has deliberately: 
gone away or who has been captured while in government service 
i Laken care of. The duty is imposed on her to remain faithful 
to her husband for a term of years—two (Text No. 1, §44) or 
five (Text, No. 1, $35) according to the conditions of the deser- 
tion—and if the husband hes loft her without maintenance, the 
wotnan can appeal to the state to step in (Text No, 1, § 44), 
which makes over to her during her lnaband'’s aheence the “held 
and house’, a2 the phrase runs, for her support. Lf, however, she 
marries within the interval, her hushand on his return can claim 
his wife, while the children bern to the secund hushand belong 
te the latter. | 

From the sociological point of view the new code is of extra- 
dinary interest. It reveals a state of society in which sexual 
portions of the Code—that deal with the various degrees of illicit. 
the side of the ‘aculterer’, ‘The harlot is a fixed institution: 
(Text No. 1, $839 and 50). Sodomy and malpractice find = place 
in the Code (Text No. 1,.$4 18,10 and 51). On the other hand 
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in the regulation of property rights we find comparatively advanced 
legislation to prevent encroachment on a omo’s domain. Text 
No, 2—s0 far as preserved—deals largely with the regulation of 
property rights The one who removes boundaries is scverely 
punished, and # distinction is made between a ‘large’ tnd. "small! 
trespass of this character (Text No, 2, 995 and 9). Light ia 
thrown on apgriculiurnd! methods by provisions against using prop- 
erty not belonging to one for digging a well, for planting orchards, 
or for mnking bricks (Text No, 2, $10, 12-15). Trrigation is 
reguluted (‘Text No. 2, §$ 17-18) and the division of an estate 
carefully provided for (Text No. 2, §$1-4), OF special interest 
‘is the elaborate procedure for the purelimae of pan estate 
(Text No. 2, §46) for a proclamation to tie three times, 
calling upon all who have a chim on an estate to appear before 
the recorder and deposit their claims, in written form. A month's 
fime is allotted for auch notice and the purchase is made in the 
presetice of a group of officials which includes » representative of 
the king, the surrogate, the city avribe, the recorder, the prefect, 
and thres magistrates. 

the regulation of the dress of women when appearing in public 
(Text No, 1, $39). The paragraph in question enables us to 
trace back the veiling of women—still so widespread in the Near 
East—(o the second millenium B.C; and the point of view from 
which veiling and eovering of the head (by which a complete 
enveloping is meant) is regarded, ts instructive for the light that 
are to be veiled or to have their heady envered, or both, to mark 
them as the property of the hushand and father, and a5 8 warning 
tw others to keep their hands off. Hence the hierodule who 
remains unmarried—who belongs to the temple and not to any 
man—i# to be unveiled, and likewise the harlot, because she 
belongs ty any man. A severe punishment is imposed upon & 
harlot who appears veiled in public, as also upon the one who 
sees her thus: disguised and fails to report her ‘to the palace’. 
‘The original purpose of the veiling shades over into the {actor of 
serial distinction and secordingly slave girls aré likewise to go 
unveiled, ‘This gradual change in the custom is again of special 
interest, becswe in other respects, the Assyrian Code is marked 
rather by the absence of class digtinetions, m contrast to the 
Hammurabi Code which is full of special Ingislation for the 
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‘nleheians’™* and ‘slaves’ by the side. of ‘freemen’ who form a 
species of aristocracy. It is of course possible that in the missmg 
portions of the Code the same distinctions were introduce, but 
their absence in the preserved portions te at least worth notiem. 
Socety beth in Babylonia and Assyrin had passed beyond the 
stage of recognizing the ‘clan’ or kinsman os representing a social 
unit at the time when the two Codes now at our dispose) were 
compiled, and it may well be that the further stage of a sharp 
division of classes was reached in the south long before it made 
its appearance in the north. 

Lastly, the new Cotle is of interest because of the additions that 
it furnishes to legal phraseology, Besides the terms above noted, 
we encounter here for the first time the term for debtor (Aabbila) 
as nguinst bil Awbulli for creditor—already known (to us, We 
have the distinction between the amininu, ‘the eye witness’, and 
the tmednu ‘the one who hears n report’. 

The person pledged for debt. (fadindnu) and various officials 
for land trangactions enter upon the eeene. The term for: the 
raming of loans (iidu) on deposite or on property ia another 
interesting addition. Lying outside the strictly legal province, 
we have also the many new grammaticn) forms which show na 
wider divergence in the gpeech of the north during the second 
millenniim from that of the south than we had: hitherto sue 
pected!" 

Reserving a further and more detailed study of the Code in 
comparison with the Hammurabi Code, in which the laws common 
to both will be placed in parallel columns and which will further 
reveal the different sorial conditions previiling in Babylonia—so 
essentially « cultural power—as against those in a militaristic 
a Assyria, let us now turn to the translation of the Code 
itself, 





See C. H.W. Johns on theee distinctions in his valuable work on The 
Relations between the Lowe uf Babylowia and the Lees of the Hebrew Peoples 
(London 1014) p. & We owe to Joins the correct interpretation of the 
term Mat-En-Kak = prudtinu as the *plebeian’ in the Hammurahi Code 

“The grammer of the Code merits « dotailed study which will no doubt 
be undertaken by some Assyriologist. As single illustration, wo may call 
attention to the constant usr of the ending dod in the plural of verbs, aa in 
Classical Arabic. 
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(Badly preserved. Treats of the case of a woman—the wife 
of & man or # man’s daughter—entering « temple apparently to 
make restitution for something that ale has stolen. The part 
dealing with the punishment is too mutilated to be made out”) 


2 

If a woman, be she the wife of a manor 4 man’s daughter, does 
not confess the theft or under pressure makes restitution, that 
woman bears her sin”: on her husband, ber sons and her daugh- 
ters she has no clam. 

, 

If a man is sick or has died (and) his wife steals something 
from his house, whether she gives il to © man or to & woman, or 
to Anyone whomsoever, the wife of the man as well as the receivers 
shall be put to death; or if the wife whose husband is living steals 





"The law ia the first of a group dealing with theft committed by » woman, 
who aa wife or doughter ia a man's property, ‘The Hammurabi Code deals 
with theft from a temple—and to which it adda ‘or from pulace’— inf} 6-8. 
[t decrees that both the thief and reeviver of the stolen property, are put to 
dasth, tut the severity of the old law in modified by the exception (§8) that 
in case the stolen object ia an ox of sas or sheep or pig, the thief if a frenman 
ig to restore thirty fold the value of what he took, nod if he be a plebeian 
ten-fold: and only in exe he have not the wherewithal to make restitution 
ie he put to death, "The Hammurabi Code has no special lawa with regard 
to women who steal, fromt which we may conclude that in §) 6-5 the conven- 
tional phrase beginning ‘if a mun,' etc., applies to women as well. 

Text has fo-fot-id =tebtibd with s redundant initial syllable, for which 


there are several examples, for example, to-al-le-~al-po-at (col. 1, $3) = talpal: 
lo-(at)-to-np-hat = inghot (Cal. 3, 52). 


© Micki-il pi-e, the ideographic writing for which Ka-fa Subba (11 Rawlin- 
son 39, Lia-b) shows that it is to be rendered ‘falling of the znouth', in contrast 
to Kota B=gitt ped (11 Rewlinwn W-b), ‘utterance’. ‘Falling of the 
wath’ cannot mean ‘silently’, for which we have ‘closing of the mouth’ 
(<si-tur-pi4, ib, fib). 1 take the phrase to mean that the stolen property 

=}. e:, she ia guilty, w-ro-an-dd fa-na-chti, is a parallel to the Hebrew 
phrase in the Priestly Code riled {f "beating ain’, e. ¢, Lev- 10. 17; 2. 0; 
24.15; Num. 9, 13, ete, i the sense of being guilty. 

4 [ga i-bor-ri-itd, ‘she shall not approach’, i. e she-has oo claim oo any 
thenibere of ber family. Of. $26, the husband ‘shall not approach’ the house 
of his fniber-in-law, i.e, hea oo eleim on it, if ot the time of divorve from 
bis wife, che ie living in her father’s house, 
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from the house of her husband, whether she Kives it to & man 
beer ect ate whomsvever, the man seize his 
. wife ond imposes punishmen . and on the receiver of the/gtolen 
property which she has da away, (the same) punishment is to 
fe imposed" that the husband imposes on his wife. 





4 
If & male slave or 4 femalt lave receives anything™ from the 
wife of a man, the nose and the ear of the slave, male or female, 
shall he cut off, ant for the-atolen property” full restitution must 
be made.” Hither, the man cuts off his wife's ear, or if he releases: 
her,” and does not cut off her ear, then als (the ear) of the'slove, 
male or female, ahall not be cut off, and they need not make 

restitution for the stolen property, 


a 


Ifo man’s wile steals ennething from a miin's house and through 
someone else it i4 restored, the owner of the stolen property trist 


8 dbemgr from be‘ dre ‘ratch’, as in the phmee they seize him and determine 
his guilt,’ bed throughout the Code for sting «a person anil convicting. 
him of @ crime. | 

* fe-t-ja literally ‘sin’, but bere ae throughout the Code-for "putlt” (like thie 
Hebrew |) and also ‘punishment’. ‘This authority given to the husband 
to ‘ssize’ his wile and impose punishment on his wife (xe on hie deughti) in 
‘ertnin coam ie o survival of primitive conditions when purieherent was 
meted out by individuals and not by a judicinl tribunal. See aliewe, and 
paralicls in Post, Ajridumecks Juraprudenz, Vol, 2, p. 140 wg. Now also 
that the prunidunent meted out to the receiver follows the arbitrary one 
that the man imposes on his wile, 

© Ginnerally the impersonal “they” with plural of the verti is used ia the 
part af the law announcing the decision. It seeme profernble to render this 
ly the ose of the passive, since the ede doo not tell us, except in certain 
specific instances, whe actually carries dat Ue paiement. It je intersting 
to note that bere as in other inntances, eg, $4, Uke necessory to a crime 
recrives & punshinent eqyeal to that-of the iain offender. Midern law 









* g-mal-tu-d, literally ‘ghey fill. out’: 
0 @-ud-fer, weer) (hrwagheut the Code in the acre of “letting 


synonym is poldru “pedeeny', &, ¢, $5, though thie verb ia alo 


A 
ras da 
Biblical equivalent in thu snae of ‘having off", og. )47. 


t 
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swear that when it was taken ‘the stolen property was in my 
hotee™," If the hushand chooses he may restore the stolen 
property and redeem her (i. e. his- wife)” and cut off -her ear, 
but if her husband does not wish to redeem her, then the owner 

of the stolen property may take her and cut off her nose, | 


6 


Tf & man’s wife puts a pledge™ in pawn", the receiver must 
‘surrender it aa stolen property? 


T 
If a woman stretch out her hands against a man, they seize 
ber. She must pay 30 manas of lead and she receives 20 lashes, 


S 


Tf. woman in a brawl injures a man’s testicle, they cut off one 
of her fingers; and if the mon engages on physician and the 


=J a, be must itentify Uw stolen property, 

| qi-forH. daynonyin of whiter “let lier go’ (abowe § 4), The implica- 
tion in the Debit Code ta at» wommn wito Mnele sionbebtbas tiene 
timn's hotiwe (not her howband's) forfeite her liberty, anles her histand 
mathew poor! the theft. 

#1 ¢., a0 his property, and presiuinhly either to ell her or to reduce her 
to servitade. 

* me-ai-to-t-ta {from baliive) is ‘something pot un deposit’; it occur 
dgsin in “Text No. 6 aly., 11. ated a9 in our presage with) de Mell, and finds 
ite equivalent in ihe phrase of the Hammurabi Cude, §7 ana mogeerilim ‘for 
safe keeping’. This law provides that the receiver of etolen property ia pul 
to death, even though he only aoeepred it jor safle keeping. Ax the accessory 
to the ctime he reveives the same puniehroent as the main offender, 

Min aedi. Arccornting to Cuneiform Torts XXVI], PL 12, 11, Bed 
ie 8 pert of the palace, but our passage, ne well as | 43, wher) the phrose Is 
“gentn duet with, leaves no doubt that ina Adi may designate the raising of 
mguey on some object of yalue—real of movable estate, 1¢ in therefore the 
equivalent to our ‘in pown'. The didv of the puluce may therefore be « 
storing place of some kind. 

* The worn is punishei according to the law set forth in the previous 





paragraphs. 

ertok-bi-de from roldm ‘to contract’, from which we have riter amd 
rikaliy weed in the Hammurabi Code ani in the Asryrinn Code, a« well as ix 
legal documents for a ‘contract’ 
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other testicle of iteelf is destroyed, compensation” shall be 
offered: or if in s fight the second testicls is (also) crushed, the 
fingers pf both hands they mutilate.~ 


y 
I's man stretches (his) hand against the wife of a man, treating: 
her roughly (7), they seize him and determine his guilt", His 
fingers are cutoff, If he bites her, his lower lip with the blade“ (7) 
of a sharp (7) axe is cut off. 


10 
(Covering Col, I, 07 to TI, 13.) 


(Deals with murder, but the text is too fragmentary to be 


1] 


If» man's. wife goes out into the highway (and) a man. seizes 
her, without even proposing intercourse with her® and not: : 
her the chance to protect herself," but seizes her by force and 


iltiSd=iMiss, oomttring again, col, 3, 56 ($23) in the sense of ‘by 
Ieeeli", independently, ete. 

#1 reail [ntuj-c-im-ni fersi r-, Mierim from neu ‘offer’ of ‘grant’. 

“1 supply |Rit-Lal] Med=riné (like Hammurabi Code jf 11, 218, 228, 
253) or perhaps ww are to read (Sie) Me3=uhandiv) ‘fingers’. 

® j-na-bu-lu, 

Shit hu-ri e-pu-mwi. The context points to some violent aecault, lke 
ettitching of tearing the flee. Baru ordinanly means « ‘young animal’, 
which however is hardly in place hore, 

lorem ulfo-i-nt—d-th, ihe standing phrase throughout the Code 
for what we call arrest and trinl. See shove, p. &, Fronj the same stem 
ha’dru ‘eateh', we have in the Hammunihi Code the official $¢-Ha=ha'iru 
as the toonstable? (§). 26-28, 30 and 32, 34, 37, ote.), while ubfin ‘to fix the 
guilt’ occurs in $4 1-3 and 127 of the Hammurabi Code. 

crows. the meaning of which ia to be deduced fram the context. 

low pa-tk-b-ne (f-—-h-c-al-fr ‘does not say to her nibiime’, the latter 
becuz batie Wks WEDGES Wie inion Ehren heen "The unde 
lying stern mikw wus recognised many years ago by Oppert ss dencting 
setual intercourse. ft oeeure in the Code in a variety of verbal forma; also 
tho inotin foiresi maihiiew for the ravisher oe adulfecer, Bee Meiesuer, 4 eeyriache 
Stadion, 4, p. 10 and the passages there quoted. 

"1, there no attempt on the part of the man to try to persuade the 
woman, but he use foro, while ehe makes no advances on her part. 
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“rapes her,* whether he merely overpowers" the man’s wife, or 
actually has intercourse with her,*’ the witnesses may sete him 
and put the man to death. No guilt™ attaches to the woman. 


[2 


If the wife of a man leaves her house to meet 4 man at 4 ren- 
dezvous and he rapes fier, knowing that she is another man's 
wife, then they also“ put the wife to death. 


13 
If a man has intercourse with a man's wife, whether in an 
interior® (7) or on the highway, knowing that she is another 
man's wife, they (mutually) agreeing“ to do so in the manner 
customary between a man and his wife’, the man is adjudged to 
be an adulterer“" But if be did not know that she was another 





Wittiak-hi 1, 2 from ndiu pa above, 

8 pb-dsi-du-uk “conquers her’. 

#8 jn -ku-ti-ni. 

U febu-te, whe are called in to testify to the asnult. From the interesting 
eirewmetance that the word kelafw men both ‘elders’ and ‘witnemes’, one 
is tempted to conchae that the ‘witness’ in Dabylonian and Assyrian law 
wae a ‘profesdonal’ witaess. “The ‘elders’ in early society woulil form tbe 
natum) tribunal; and they woul) be the one called in to witnee a» legal 
document or te be present of the trisl of an offender and to hear testimony 
in regard to the offender, ¢ven though thay may oot have sctunily been 
present at the commission of the crime, From thw point of view, wo can 
wulerstand the ectemsion of the term ‘elder’ to the very generol seme ol 
‘witness, and. ite still Inter use without reference to any, professional statue. 

= Or ‘punishment’, The term is sguin hi-i-fu ox above, note 26. 

@ ghar ue-pu-ti-ni ‘a place where (people) gather’, 1. ¢. the woman delib- 
erately gves out to meet a man, 

« (, the conjunction which a4 often hes the force of ‘also’, “The Lye ssrurves 
that the man—ae in §11—is Ikewise put to death. 

@ fa oldom-ee—a new word which from the context must designale an 
interiog in coutrast to ‘highway’. It is quite posible that a bed-chamber or 
ave: brothel to sean’, 

af 

hus ba Nia they were tan and wie Note (ai in § 22) the elaborste 
legal phraseclogy to prove that it is « genuine cage of adultery, 

“ne-i-te-na, Fee above, note 46. ‘The punishinent being death for the 
man s¢curding to the principle involved in } 1), it wae not considered neon 
mary to apecily it again. 
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man’s wife, the adulterer goes free." The man seites his wife 
and can do what he pleases with her.” 


L4 

If a man discovers his wife with » man," they seize him and 
detarmine hisguilt, and both of them are put to death. ‘There 
ja no guilt™® beenus of him, But if he is caught and either 
before the king or before judges ts brought, they (i.#., the judges) 
seize him and determine his guilt, If the man has already put 
his wife to death, then the man" is wleo put to death. If he 
has wut off his wife's nose, the man (i. «, the adulterer) is to be 
castrated” and his whole face “ notilated.” 





 pana-be, the regular term in this Code as in the Hanmuirald Code for 
acqttitial, though alao wed in the whiler sonse of teing fren from any further 
obligation, an wv. g., ini text No. 2, $0 (ool. 3, 47), av well ae to indicate that 
aomething is at the “free disposal of unother, «. gs 9.47 (col G, 25). 

“1. ¢., the wifo ix tarned over to the husband and be imposes punishment, 
asin 44, sccormling to hie pleasuer. 

© Literally: ‘he tales the nian away from his wife’. 

= The midition of this phrasn a-re-an-ii laud, ‘there is po guilt because 
of him', shows that in this cose, ‘thoy’ ere not the jadges, hist individuali— 
perkage Wiles called in by the husband—who, a we would say, lymoh the 
mus after asecrinining that be is guilty, |e, Liat he knew that it waa another 
man's wife. 

*a-ia another form for om@u (provounced owia ‘man’, See Muse 
Ammolt, Aargrean Dyctionary, p, Aa. 

ern herey—lewr Geter (oer alee § 10), ture literally “he te made an eonech', 
1 owns to my eolleague, Professor Moniyomery, the happy aigeestiin that 
we have in the word dare the name for the ‘eunuch’, corresponding to the 
Hebrew suriy, which is no doubt taken over from the Akkadian. The tean- 
ing fils the contest, and the punishment of castration be approprinte for the 
adulterer canght in the act in ease the hiishand hns already taken thn law 
inte hin tunds by cutting off hie wife's noe, It ie even more appropriate, 
ase puniidesent () 19) for the one who ie guilty of sodomy. ‘These are the 
only two cecurrmmees of the punistevent in the Code; and it bs thes interesting 
to be able bo trace the custom of oostration to eo early o dote. Professor 
Montwomery’s etiggestion Gepoees of Schrooder's view (in the bef deecription 
of the Code, page vin) that lorie means‘prieon’, ‘Thero iz no evidenoe for 
impreontment ot a piinkshrnent wither in Halylonim or Aseytia, whotons, ae ie 
well known, the eunuch figures frequently ainong the escort of the king on 
Asvrion mimtithenta. “The form iordéa with thn formative és: (by the side 
of dn) is proper for the deeignauion of s eines: ont mw that the word by 
teolf tna bern incomtered in on Asynian text, there is no longer any eae, 
to question that the gab Aden mentioned in. the cansiform. inscriptions 
the ‘chief muuch’. Furihermerr, the explanation af to-id a» though eom- 
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(The-reat of the puragraph—four lines apparently—is broken 

off.) 
ib 

if a man |violates)* another man’s wife, her mouth" = 
there ts no guilt attaching to the mam. The husband ean irnpome 
punishment on hia wife aeconding to his. pleasure. But if by 
force bo has violated hor, they seize him and determine his guilt, 
the punishment being the same as that imposed upon the man’s 
wife.” “ 

If & msn save to another, thy wife has been raped,” and there 
aire no Witnesses, they bind him (i.e. the accused) in fetters and 
take him to the river.” 

17 

If n man eays to his companion, whether in private or in a 
Urawl,* "thy wife has bern raped and | eanght her’, but it curs 
owt that he could not have enught her, and the mefn actually did 
not esteh her (in the act), he receives 40 lashes aml must nastoren 





posed of Ed and rif (‘bend’), still maintained by Zimmer, Abbadisrhe 
Premaudirter, tae 6, iw ta be abana in view af qur darktn which 
elurly paints toa atom fondu. At the moet, it might be claimed! thal dd-rid 
is un etymologies! tlay upon the euppowed mening of Faridn, but even this 
ig unlikely ani ocrtainly an unnernssiry 

1. @, oats and noes are mut off and: possibly tile eyps are jut: ont, We 
have not actwilly eneounierrd thie method of punishmont, except in the 
hixtorical antols af Aswrinn kings ae minted out to the aneny, 

* f-id-kery, they destroy’. 

4 Tobe supplied. “The half of the line i« broloen anny 

“No doaht in the ne of ‘eumeent’ ‘The lanka elf te Hew bs boruletes 
away. ‘Che contest indicates thut the woman gave hereell to the man willingly. 

#1) ¢ whatever the man would do to hie wifp, in ceso she were guilty, 
done to the adulterers. 

tien -ih-in. 

HL wy (or an ordeal, to test the truth af the change. The onleal ooturs 
nui, §$23, 24; ols in the Marmurnhi Code $42 (suspect uf aorcery) and 
§ 132 (euspect of wiuitery), 

* 1. «. when others are prosent to hear what le kl ft le mther cheree 
teristi¢ of social wetiilifinns in Assyria, thet the word for a ‘fight’, becaiues 
symunym of ‘is public’ 
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one month's royal service. They sutomen him™ and one ttlent™ 
of Jead he must hand over. 
is 
If a mun in private spreads the report™ about his companion 
that someone hae had (unnatural) intercourse with him,™ or 
in & brawl in the presence of men” soys to him: ‘Someone has 
had (unnatural) intercourse with thee and 1 caught thee (in the 
act),’ whereas there was no possibility of this and that man did 
not catch him (in the wet), -he receives 50 dashes, and muet per 
form one tnonth’s royal service. They summon him, and he 
must hand over one talent of fend. 


19 ’ 
If a man has (unnatural) intercourse with his companion,” 
they seize him and determine his guilt. If he actually had imnter- 
eourse with him, then he is castrate!.™ 


on) 


If a mun strikes « man's danghter, so that there is a miscarriage,” 
they sexe him and determine his guilt. Two talents and 20 


™ i-pasttemu-ud (nlao col. 2, 02), literstly ‘hey being him into the presen’. 
Lie, of the comet. 

00) ehekels 

"genet di-birn, | | 

™ He accuse hie fellaw of «xlomy. The «ame verb (if-ti-ai-be-d-al) ie 
uae) sin the ea of tape eral adultery, 

7 Erem (mel), literally “sokdiers', but frequenily teed for men in ‘general’, 
The enontrast is here atin § 17 between a private al o public statement, 

“There can be no doubt that herr and in the preeeding liw =dumy iv 
mont. Through omen texte we inern of the varieties of unnotoral inter 
oourer thal wer known to Assynane and pructiesd by them. Sod the eumples 
aft wach practoe dinner by Moissner dyriacke Siadtien, A (WV AC, Vol, 
12), pp. 1-18 Strangely enough, the prognostiqntion in one con is favor 
able, to wit, that s man who succeeds at exlomy will become a leader, 

 c-ng d-ri-ben, U4orsu-wd, ie, ‘they make him an eanuch', aa above 
| 4, note 4. 


" Literally ‘she drope what is within hee’, 
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ana" of lead he nm hand over; be receives 50 laslies and 
must perform one month's royal service, 





v2 | 

If some man who ia neither her futher, brother nor son seizes 
a man’s wife on the roatd,= liv must swear an onth that he did 
not know that she was a man's wife, and hand over 2 talents of 
lead to the hushand, 

(The continuation (Col. 3, 1-18) is mmitilated, It set forth 
variant ciroumstances attending the wssault, in which the woman 
shares the guilt, ‘The river ordeal is provided—aupparently for 
both—though they are not fettered fas in § 16). From the 
cloging lines which read: ‘When the man returns from the river, 
he is given the same punishment by the husband as the latter 
imposed on his wife,’ we may conclude that the guilty wife, asin. 
other inatances (ec. ¢. above §4$3, 15, ete.) waa punished by her 
husband. It would also appear that surviving « river ordeal was 
not regarded as complete vindication, but only proved that the 
man merited » milder punishment than death, Similarly in § 23.) 


bats 
lf « man’s wife takes another man's wife into her house for 
soxual intercourse” and the mani (i. #., the one into whose house 
the woman.was taken) knew that it was another man's wife (arid) 
had intercourse with her ss with another man’s wife, and in the 


a — 


#4 total of 8000 stickels This low fins a complite parallel in § 200 of 
the Hammurabi Code, which reais: "I a man strikes a tnan's daughter ao 
thal eho hae  miscartinge, lie chal pay 10 ehekels of allver’, In the case of 
‘woman of lower mak, the fio ie only 5 shekele anil in the cue of « slave 
Shekels Tf the women dice, the fine it 2) ehekele in the mee of @ women 
of lower tank, 20 ehebele for a slave, while in the cam i the free woman, the 
ler taliemis is put in fores and the nian'e denghter 1 put to death. HH we 
‘pious that the fine in lend is eaboulated peoording to the proportionate 
value between lead and silver, then 5400 ghakels of lead =10 shekels, would 
ive ut m proportion of 1 to 540. ‘Thr fine howerer misy have been oon- 





© The azemmptian ie that any one who takes bold of a woman on the road 
arul who ie not closely related to ber haa designs upon her. 
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manner customary between 1 man and his wife,“ the woman is 
adjudged « “procuress’ But if no intercourse as between a 
man and hw wife had actually taken place, then neither thr 
adulterer nor the procuress have done anything.” They shall 
be released." And if the man's wife” did not know (of the plot) 
anil she entered the house of the woman, trusting the man's 
attitude towards her,** who had intereourse with her and Gf after 
leaving the house, she confesses” to having had intercourse, that 
woman is to be releasxl—she is guiltless ‘The adulterer and 
the procures are put to death. But if the woman does not 
confess, the husband may impose punishment on hia wife as he 
pleases ;” nnd the adulterer and the procuress are put to death. 


58 
If the wife of a man in the faee of her hushand™ and of her free 





“Note again the redundancy of legal phrases (ae above in $13) to make it 
invalves a knowledge on the part of the adulterer that he wai acting with 
anotber nuun's wife, and that the act was. fully consummated in the normal 
manner, Moreqver, one of the main points in this low is to asceriain the 
puilt of the 'procuress’. 

* mu-um-meri-te—a new word, the meaning of which iy certain from the 
context, amd which shede light on social conditions in Aseria. The under= 
lying stem appears to be amary ‘surround’, the muemmertiu bung the woman: 
who ‘enmrshes',i. ¢., the enenarer, Cl. Prov. 7, 23: 

"Le, the man le not adjudged an sflteret, tor is the woman ally 
*procuress’ if the intercourse has not actually taken place. 

* Tho mere intent does not constitute a misdemeanor or » crime The 
point of view in thie law is consistently directed towands the wife pa thn 
crepe de ei Ho injury te the preperty hae been done, them is ne 


es Kamal, the wife who waa brought? mto another mane house did pol 
knew of the plot. 

“hi pit bine aeali one Hitd—an interesting phrase, to indieato that 
abe had oo course Jor susnicion. 

“iak-ti-n, ‘mys,’ which may merely indicate that eho reports the oecus- 
rence to her husband. 

" spku-at (aw abewe § 13) literally—Yreo’ of blame or guilt. 

* Again punishment meted out by the husband and sccording to hie plea 
are, as in ff 3 and 12. 

“So the phrave runs (iso po-ni or-ti-bf) which appears to nican—as the 
Hebrew fiphed is often osed—in spite of her husband, against his protest. 
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will™ ja carried off," be it into any large city or into « suburb," 
where by appdintment™ she enters the house of an Assyrian," 
and without the. mistress of the house’? stays (there), [or if his 
wife (?)|' has died, (but) the master of the house did not know 
(that it wast another man’s wife who [was taken! into his hous, 
(and) [by stealth (7)|* that woman. was taken,® then the master 
of the house’ whose wife in his [face] of her own accord [was 
carried off|,* shall take his wife. The wife of the man who as his 
wife through her fault® was seized’—her ear they cut off; and if 
her husband so chooses, he (i. ¢., the odulterer) nrust give 3 
talents and 30 mana of lead as her purchase price,'” or if he (1. ¢., 
the aggrieved. hushand) chooses, he may take his wile away." 
But if the owner of the house knew that it was « man’s 
wife who was taken into bis house without the mistress of the 


EE ee 


® taldo-la-at = Inidadat from Jolfdu ‘deng’: In thie: same law we hove 
(col. 3, 73) tal-daidu-tl-ni —to be eurptind also in line 54. 

ala oviiene-iin-ma (seo Muse-Arnolt, Aseprian Dictionary, p- 57b) in 
contrast to dlu gaortu-d-4i, ‘woburb’. 

“On the sign used for city in this combination, se Moizsner, Seiteie 
Aunyrische Ideogramme, No. HHO. 1t ia clearly alu with the plural magn to 
Indiente the townd adjoining a city; literally, thereforn, ‘nearty towns - 
 Wgedar $04 wdlo-hi--n, literally: ‘the place of a howse fixed for ber’ or 
by hor, i... atan appointed hous 

hu ab-du-co-id, Seo £45 (ool 6, 40-41), wher alo on Aszynan man or 

me (Stu ball Hifi, i.e, the mistress of the hotke ie mot there, There ts ne 
aupicion of nny ‘procimess' in the case. 

"The text at the beginning of this Hine is defective: 1 suspect a reailing 
Lee (leenta bint} ied mnif-fia~cad ‘oc that ie wife i dead’, to account m some 
other way for the worn being in the house alone with a strange man. The 
traces a9 given by Schroder can hanlly be correet. 

* Supply Ai-t aceotding to Ue trans. 

* Supply [plu Hut, | | 

‘Traces point to [ina dri-urts} wi from srdée ‘aten!’, 

\ Real fo-fo-ap-bai, with tho wuue overhangira i a4 in the two examples 
‘shove given, § 2, note 2. 

«Le, the aggrieved husband. 

t Read (teladu|o-d—-i na below in line TH. Soo above note td. 

" il-ti-Hd, oe above, § 5 note J. 

* wpdunte-ied here in the sense of ‘being esambt’. 
+f, 9 13,000 ehalcela. A cettaln ambiguity aries in these laws because of 
the rommtant change of subject in the succeeding vert», but the context clanrly 
shows that the adulteret nay pureimer the man'a wile whom bee bio taped, 

® Je, the histand tales her back. 
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house,? he must pov three times the amount.” And if he denies 
it and says that be dil not know, they (ake him te the river; 
and if the man in whose house the man's wife was seized returns 
from the river,“ hie must pay three times the amount. If the 
min whose wife in his faco was carried off of her own accord, 
returns from the river,"* he is free'*—the river (se. ordeal) settles 
all for her* And if the man does not cut off the enr'® of lis wife 
who in bis face, af her own accord, had been carried off, he takes 
his wife back und imposes nothing further upon her. 


a4 
If 4 woman is retained in her [nther’s house and her hishand 
has died, the brothers of her hushand may not divide” (the 
estate) even though she has no son, Whatever her husband 
has voluntarily assigned to her, the brothers: of her hushand 
cannot unnul™; it is not to be included in the division. As for 


® Clearly, Sig ail ok se tea Lass vhitee Ae Ria ems eas TE 
meant and who (acconding to line 48 above) had nothing to do with the 
crime. Initead of the sign for woman (Dut) | read Nin =A, as in line 45, 
and supply iit wt the end of the Line. A confusion between Daim and Nin 
wenaily posible. ‘The original probally haa Sin, 

8]... of the purchase price as above grven ar 37,500 shekels in lend, 

“To submit to ao ordeal ne whoyes, 3 15, 

*].¢., muirvives the ordeal, by not being drowned, which survival appar- 
ently saved him only from the death penalty. 

"Hie also must snbmit to on ordeal, bonauw of the denial of the charge 
that he hes brought! against his wife and hor sexducer, 

WF pa—ndn, 

 gi-am-ri-id, literally, ‘all of her’, i. &, the ordeal on the pari of the two 
men decides hor fate. 

Which he has a right to do, a0 shave (ool, 3, 57) eet forth. Schroedar's 
text by = slip had abiciau “his wife’ (accidentally repeated Ienime of ite 
occurrence in the next line) instead of ue-né-id “her car’. 

* A standing phrase to indicate that she is being supported by her lather 
and does not live with ber hustend, The Hoannuarmbi Code, § 142, tlewise 
art ter et earn Derren) Dat ieee posse, faa Eaten 


ame o., the whole of the estate among theriselves. 
 du-mo-a-bi, a word cecurning bere for the first time, so fur as I can see, 
and which is found again, Cal. 3, 8F (25) and 5, 22 (657). ‘The contest 
makes It clear that It designates what her hushond haw of his own mccord 
given to hie wife during the time that she lived with him. 1 take the word 
Frees: tip em Samba) be gracious’. 

© hal-be-d-n, literally ‘destroy’, 
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the balance of what the gods have provided™ they are entitled 
toil. They need not submit to a river ordeal or to an oath.” 


4 

If a woman is retained in her father’s house and her hushand 
dies, whatever her husband has volusitarily assigned to her, if 
there are children, they may take it,’ but if there are no children, 
she takes it. 

26 

If a woman is retained in her father’s house, her hushand may 

enter it (and) any marriage gift which her husband had given 





“A curious phrase, the meaning of which must be deduced from the 
context. 14 seems to be the equivalent of our ‘what Providence has 
granted’, though it may ale have a more technical import. 

"bore idee. Literally: ‘they tnke ns ecived.' ‘The phrase would 
seem {io indicate thot the brothert of the decensed lay their hands on. sny- 
thing-which was not explicitly given by the bushand to bis wife. 

* The brothers need not submit to on ordeal nor swear an osth that they 


"1. ¢., a woman separated from ber husband has no claim to the estate of 
thing that he may of his own free will have given her during hin [ifetime. 
This is consistent with the law of divorce, as set forth in § 36. According to 
the Hammurabi Code (§ 150), the children haye no claim alter the death of 
their father on anything devised sy hin, by 4 duly seuled document, to his 
Dwi wu-du-un—tied used, a in the Hammurtaln Code, §§ 171-172, 
to designate the present which the husband gives to his wife at the time of 





marriage, whereas the bride's dowry which her father gives ber be called 
feribtu which to bo sure likewise means ‘a preaent’. Occasionally (en e. ¢- 
Dynasty of Babylon, Now. 84, 33 and 101, 13) nudunnd i» used for the ‘dowry’, 
and this usage ia met again in Talmudic literature in the corresponding sedumya 
(see Marcus Jnatrow, Talim. Dichonery, p. S7Sa}—applied to the wife's dowry 
from her father. The term is no doubt borrowed from Babylonian pbrase- 
ology. As a survival of morrisgs by purchase, we have a third perm firjoiu 
which, originally given to the father or to the widowed mother, is afterwards 
‘tied’ to the wife's ‘girdle’, na the phrase tums (see Beborr, AlWhudbylonische 
Reehisurkunden, p. 203, and the references there given), and settled upon her 
by the father or husband. ‘The purchaser price appears to have become a 
mere formality in Uhe course of time, as we may conclude from the sum of 
one shekel being named in a document as the firfatw (Schorr, ib., No. 36), 


26 Morria Jastrow, .Jr- 
her, he may take, but he has no ¢laim on the house of her father.** 


Ifo woman enters a man's house as 1 widow and removes™ 
her minor en of her own accord” from the house of her brother 
who brought him up, but no document of his adoption had been. 
drawn up, he does not receive any share from the estate” of the 
one who reared him™; nor can one take him as a pledge” (for 
debt). From the estate” of his parents he receives the share 
due to him.” 





though in other instances the amount grren (10 ehekels, Schorr No, |, and 
4 ebokels, ih., ehenramembat cages desir eyes di ‘purchase price’ 
toa mony dowry for the wife, By epecial agreement, socording to Babvlon- 
jan tisage (Schorr, ib. No. 1), the tirhate may revert to the wifo in case of 
divorcee. We thus have four terme that must be distinguished from one. 
another (1) wudienl, the obligatory gift of the husband at the thos of taar- 
riuge, (2) dustin, ‘act of grace’ or any voluntary git given by the husband 
alter marringn, (3) beriffu, the gilt of fnther to bride, and (4) tirkotu, originally 
purchase price and then the marriage ecitlerment on the wife. 

* The phrase uncd in o-na bt bit o-bi-kd tos S-pa-ar-ri-4b, o,, ‘he it not to 
draw pear to anything which is af the hous of her father," by which ia clearly 
meant that be bes no claim on his fathor-intaw's property, merely bermuse 
his wife hae choaen to live there. 

1. 9., MoMmarnes. 

4 (al-lma-at-te (= akmontu) like Col. 4, 77. Cl. the onrrespanding Hebrew 

© no-go<g<, more literally ‘plucks away’. 

® Read id wr-da, from ridd ‘lead’, i. e., ome whom one leada, to designate a 
euall chikd. Aihtu, from this stom i@ one of the terme for ‘offspring’ (Muse 
Arnolt, Asqrian. Dictionary, p- 05%b,). 

* iL-fidd, os above §§ & and 23. 

™ bitu, ‘house’, in the sense of ‘estate’,.an in the preceding paragratih, 

“To, from the boy's onele. 

* foiba-el-Hi ie the common word for ‘iiterset’, but the original meaning 
of the derlying aterm appears te Le ‘to pledge’, asin Biblien) Hebrew, ‘The 
meaning ‘interest’ would thereforn be a derived one, pointing to the view 
originally taken of ‘interest’ ne A ‘pledige’ for the return of the debt in fuil. 


Se a ccdtarha Sabfina-e Dhatan foc'tbe Aetna tia sn ee ce 
legally adopted and theroforw does not belang to hitn It i# clear from thin 


9 bi-d borti-bd ‘according to bia share’, Bee Text No 2, 44, 
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25 
If & woman enters ber husband's house,” her dowry® and 
whatever she namoves from her father's house or what her fnther- 
in-law upon her entering gave her, is free" for her children, The 
children of her father-in-law may not touch it,@ and if her husband 
Sige aosiols sails then he may give it to his chiklren, necording to 





au 

if. father brings to the house of the father-in-law of lis son® 
a gift,of anything that my be carried,“ the daughter ts not thereby 
pledged‘? to his-son; and if there is another son whose wife ts 
retained in the house of her father," and (the son) dies, then the 
wife of the dead son is handed over as a poseezeion'* to his other 
am," 

(Or); if the master of the daughter,” whese daughter has received 








Ty. Re is ates adi Grecia Gis Tota 

« }i-ir-ki-el, for which seo abave to | 25, note 25. 
“We so-a-bu—horo used in the sense that the mother hiss ihe sole right to will 
mech possesione to ber children. So abo in the Hammurali Code, § 140, 
which «pecifivs that the mother may will it to any child, bet not to any brother 
of hers. Tt mut reronin in ber howband'’s family. Presumably, the sume 
ee ee re 


@ low i-bersite ae above § 26, ete. Her brother-in-law have oo claim 
upon what her father-in-law has given to ber, 

“4 j-bu-ak-#i from obddw ‘overthrow’, bere in the senso of ‘cust amide’. In 
case of divorce, thorefore, the dowry and all gifts are retained by the husband, 
thatch in trast, a¢ would appear, for hie children among whom he may dis- 
tribute each property in any way that he likes. 

#7, e, a betrothal gift for the prospective daughter-in-law. 

# "The phrase is intended legally to define what constitutes movable property - 

© ta-ad-ne-at from tedden, The gift of the father-in-law, though « part of 

the formal betrothal rites, etill customary in the modern Chrient (ose notes 
60 Dis 61, to | 41 below), yet does not pledge the prospective fatherin-law 
to give Iie son-to the git} if certain circumstances should aris, nor ix the 
inther of the girl abeoloinly pledged by such « gift to give his daughter tu 
the yours man. ‘The case ix different (§ 30,) If the young man makes a be- 
trothal gift to his prospective wil. 

#1. e, the wife is separated from her husband and lives with hor father, 

ana opus, iL. e., for marnage. 

"I, the am, despite the betrothal gift, must marry his deveased brother's 


withow, 
“he morti—hero intended cloarly a4 2 synonym for abu paren He w 
the bf di ‘master of the house’, na he is cleewhern | 
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the gift is not willing that hie daughter should be pledged by 
it," he, (il. ¢., the father of the young man), is free to take away 
the gift which had been brought to his. daughter-in-law,” (and) 
to give ittohisson. And if he chooses, whatever has been given— 
in Jead, silver, gold, or anything except food, the capital thereof 
he may take back.“ As for food—he has no claim upon it.” 


0) 

If a man sende a gift® to the house of his father-in-law" and 
his wife dies, and if bis father-in-law has other (daughters) and 
the father-in-law is willing, he may marry“ another daughter 
in place of his dead wife, or he ts free to take back whatever 
money’ may have been given (se. to the wife). Grain or sheep 





Le. be doce not wish his daughter to be regarded as pledged by the 
gift and desires to be free to break the hetrothal, which is entirely a matter 
between the parents of the prospective pair, 

Skalle-c-ru=ballates. Kallatu te the ordinary term for bride (as in 
Hebrew) end then for daughter-in-law, a« the bride of u man's son, ‘To her 
own father, the bride remains the ‘daughter’, a» her father continues to be 
the 62 marii, The underlying stom of kalloty designates the wife os the 
one ‘shut in’, Similarly the Samerian tenn E-gr=a, ia ‘the one shut in in the 
houre’.. She is ‘kept’ (ae the berm runs throughout the Assyrian Code) either 
in the house of her huwhond, of, if sepersted from her husband. in the hiss 
of her father. | 

“Le,, the father-in-inw has a claim on the copital of any gift that be may 
have sent, if the girl's father doos not wish bia daughter ta be pledged by the 
betrothal gift, He be not entitled, howrver, to interest on anything which 
(tke food) may be teed. | _ 

" Any food sent by a man to his pro=pective daughter-in-law waa intended 
fo be eaten, Ft i therefore put on a par with interest on which the [ather- 

“ su-tu-ul-In-1, which, oe o betrothal gift of the prospective husband, 
constitutes « defuuite pledge to marry the girl, in contrast te the gift of the 
father of the young man which ix not an irrevocable pledge. 

TL ¢,, for his prospective wife living in her father's house, 

“ib-bo-a, ‘tales’, ie, be murries the deceased wife's ceter. By the 
betrothal gift of the prospective hushand to a girl, the latter is viewed before 
the law as a wife, even though she diew before marriage had actually taken 


place. 

“ Ku-babber, ‘silver’, here used a9 in the Hanonurabi Code, of ‘money’, 
The tme of the term is purely conventinnal, just es the Latin ‘pecunis'’ became 
® general term for ‘money’, without reference to ita original meanin y a 
[teeeions in cattle. e 
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or any kind of food is not given back to him™; (only) money he 
receives back.” 

| | 

If a woman ig retained in the house of her father, her gift" 
which was given to her, whether she takes it [to the house/* of 
her father-in-law or does not take it, cannot™ serve os an asset® 
lafter the death (7))" of her hushard, 


29 

(Very fragmentary, with the exception of the closing lines. 
ll likewise deals -with the status of the woman living 
in the house of her father, whose husband has died“ and who 
has no children, Apparently, if there ore no other brothers, she 
is given to her father-in-law a2 a possession." The closing lines 
real: ‘If her (husband)" «nd her father-in-law have died and 
he has no son, she has the status of a widow™ and may go 
wherever she pleases’.) 

ag 
If o man marries" a widow, without drawing up 4 formal 














1 ¢,, netual food went to be consumed is not to be returned if the pros 
pective son-in-law does not wish to marry o sister of his deceased bride. 
He is pledged by acy betrothal gift to marry the pri, but not one of ber 


aalenre. 

«fe. only cash gifts arn to be given back. 

“a-na wu-du-nu-id. So the traces at the beginning of the badly preserved 
line. On nudunnd, the marriage gift of her hushand, see above, § 25 note 2D. 

© So evidently to be supplied in the exp. 

© Bega [lea ao-jol-H, 

* hu-tu-uldi as above, §-27,—aen pledge for debt. A creditor of her hue 
band hasno claim on rh 

™ According to the traces |ar-bi-i mi|-s-ta, | 

© Read [8 prv-al-sa meld mde# flea Hte}i-ty, That them are oo chil- 

4 o-ac eink an offu-ci}-l (-id-dew-n—as in pote 49. |. o., the father-in- 
on met one which reminds us of the Judab-Tamar epiode in Gane- 


wa, 38, 
O Blesc) [ets-tsl-tha. 
"4 gl-mnp—tt-[tui) Sr—-it, i é., her legal status is that of a widow, and the law 
widows takes its course. The bond with the family mto which 
the girl has murrind is dissolved if, at the tine when her husband died, there 
Seen + 5 deel accl the tatkeoda tale to eo cig Hie 
Literally, ‘bales’, 
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contract and for two years ale ia retained in his house, that woman 
need not leave (sc, the howse),” 


J4 


if a widow enters the house of a man, whatever she brings 
along” belongs to her husband, but if the man goes to the widow,” 
whatever he may have brought,” ail of it. belongs to her. 


3h 

If « woman is retained in her father's house, albeit that her 
husband had placed a hows at her disposal for shelter,” but 
ber fusband has gone to the field’? without leaving her oil, wool 
or clothing or any produce or food or anything, and doea not 
bring her any produce from the field, thot woman for five years 
must be faithful to her husband,” and not go to live with any 
(other) man; whether there be children, who are hostile™ (te 
her) and hate withdrawn themselves (1), that woman must be 
faithful to her hitehand, (and) not go to live with any (other man); : 
oar whether there be no ehildie 'n, she for five years must be faithful 
to her husband, but on the appronoh™ of the sixth year she may 





P]e., Living with a man fer two year constitutes what we would cull a 
pula Re tmarrisngn, According to the Hammurabi Code, $125, the 
formal contract i essentin! to constitute a wonsn os a legal wife, but perhaps 
this wae not meant to apply to oumrringe with widows, 

7 ppifte-d-ni, i.e, tranalers from her hue to thea man's house, 

41 oe, goes to live with the widow. 

*nep--ti-ei, The aeumption in both bndtuness is that there ly no 
formal iamagy by means of a contract, The widow is » free agent und 
ean live wilh a man without heeoming hie posession by virtue of a contract: 
Bho con dlispeae af her property if she taker the inan ierto her heise and bna 
@ claim on what be brings, but if she goes tp liver with the muy in his house, 
she forfeite the ciaim to whot eho had before taking this «tep. 

*a-ma ba-at-i, from the verbal stem teitu, ‘to cholter', from which wo get 
bite “howse’, ‘The ease ie thai of a woman Who is pepuirated: (rain husband 
bermuen of non-euppart. 

TT, o., hee gone awey, 

1 pe-ni wa-ti-éd to-de-gal, ‘ilu; fuce of her husband she is to look: up to™— 

& plirase indicsting that whe mit bo faithful to her losbend. See Afae 
ise Awprian Dirhiouary, 1, 24s. 

in-ngtai-rw from nakdrw, “to ben lemtile’, 

* euk-bu-lu from ‘oid “hold: back’, i. ¢., dy not mappart ber 

tno ko-bo-o-ri, ‘at the threshold,” fram kabdwn, ‘to. tread’. 
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go to live with the husband of her choice." Since her husband 
upon going away has never come tear her, she is free" to take 
another husband. 

(Or) if be delays for a term of five years of his own nceord 
without coming near her, or a distaste (7)™ for the city has setzed 
him and he has fled, or he is tuken as s rebel™ ond detained,” 
(or) on lis going away a woman takes hold of him who gives 
herself (to him) aa hiv wife, and he takes her as his wife* (or) 
if the king sends him™ to another country and he delays for 
period of five years and his wife has remaimed faithful to him, 
and hea not lived with any (other) man”. But if within’® the 
five ‘years she goes to live with (another) man, and hears (him) 
children, to her absent husband has not been faithful according 
to the contract," then she must take him" back and as for her 
Saiicet, he (i. @., the second powers) takes them.” 





© Literally, ‘of ber boast, See ike ey Waka bal (oe Mined, 

@ sq-cw-at, i, e., free to decile. 1t iso clear case of deerrtion, 

™ hy pl, ‘vistaate of the city’, corresponding lo the phrase ali-Fd trite 
in-no-bi-fy, “ho hated hie city and Mol" in $136 of the Hammurabi Code which 
forms a parallel to this section of our law. Note that aa in our text, eo the 
Hanmmmarali Code adds ‘aud fed'. By the side of fini ise, it how aloo the 
aynonymoaus phrase “he deserts (iii) bls city amd flees’. For the unsler- 
lying stews of 44 (‘to epit out’ and thon ‘despiee’) see Mus-Arnolt, Asrprion 
ve oes anion Perhaps one o has dropped out, so that we should read, 


i fa, he ccknes parces were woman and be marrive her. We tirtiat supply 
that tn that case his wife iz likewise free to take another husband, since it ia 
a clear case of desertion. 

8 (Lta-perrt Iron bayairw. 

“Supply that in that omer ele is oleo free to marry, on the masuinption 
that her husband ie dead. 

“i-00 po-m. 

Mt ab-tom riko, literally “boeume of the eraitrast’, i. ¢. in view of the 
contract, ‘The mnrriage contract la meant which probally stipulated) that 
the wife rust remain faithful, ete. 

© «na fd--kd, moaning the first husband. 

* Whilo there i¢ a certain ambignity in the text owing to the frequent ehift- 
inet Sime euiiiees: of tha verty; the contd na yell at thet careretson with tes 

mrmurhi Code puints to the chikireny of the second marriage memnining 
ten hoa eating Yohahacil'a property Dweertion jn treated in the Hammurabi 
Codw in #4 151-130, nll dealing with thu omer of tho boehendl homg captured. 
Acconting to the fine three parnegrmphs,.if the hidiand hos left maintenanee 
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If a man divorces his wife, if he chooses he may give her some- 
thing, and if he does not choose, he need not. give her anything 
and she goes away empty- hae 


a7 
Ifa woman is kept (in the house of) her father and her husband 
divorces her, any voluntary gift™ that he has beatowed upon her, 
he may take, but on her marriage setiloment™ which she brought 
with her he has no claim; it is free” for the woman, 


38 
ff a man has giveo another man’s daughter™ to a husband,t 





she ie dremed (thrown inte the water—not a river ordeal, bot: actually 
drowned), If the husband hae not left maintenance for his wife, then the 
latter if ohe goes to another man and beers him children myst—ae in our 
Code—go back to the first huwband upon hie return. Tlie children from the 
marriage with the seound buatand belong t the sceond husband. The 
woman, howerer, receives no further punishment, «inee the first. husband 
left no maintenance for her. ‘If, however, (§ LH)) the husband deliberately 
desert hia wife who theretpon’ tiaras another: the bushond oy his return 
cannot take his wife, because, a9 the text adds, ‘ho tock a distaste for his 
aay ed aie Thore is: no specification of any tinue Limit ta the Hameurabs 


Seisc-ib, from caltus, Tocvake'—Ukewisd in thie Hameburnbt’ Code the 
term for divores 35 197-141 and 145, 

* ro-Eu-tl-¢-dd. 

* tu-tna-b, ae above, §§ 24-25. 

"Heir-howi Bee note 26 to § 2, Our powmage i@ conclusive evidence 
that by the time of the Code the ‘purchase price’ for the wife had beeome 
the marriage settlement, devised for her by her father. 

4 fa iter-i-ib nw in Uh Bl, 3S, ote, 

© so-aty, Le., entirely at the disposal of the women and free of any elaim 
to be trade wpom it 

Literally, ‘one who is not hie daughter’, ‘The case is that of 9 girl held 
for a debt contracted by ber father and who has been handed over by him ta 
a third party as a wife. According to #47, this cannot ba done without the 
consent of the father if be lo living, and if the father be dead, the 
must be giv to one uf her brothers to redeeni her, before (ho creditor ean 
gre a pledged girl to a man. Qur law essumes that ‘whatever formuilities 
are necessary have been fullilled, and takes up the question what the hushand 
must do upon reeeiving the girl fram her {ather's creditors, 

e-na.miti, dsed for "hishand’ throughoyt this Code, 
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her father haying been at some previous time? a debtor’ for a 
transaction," at the settlement’ of « former business partner- 
ship," he (i, ¢., the husband) must go (and) pay against the pledg- 
ing? of the girl the price’ of the girl. If he cannot give the 

__ pledge,* then the man" takes" the one pledged. 
But if she is living in misery," abe is free“ to any who resewes 
her: and if the one who takes the girl, be it. that u document 





‘SFum-ma pae-ci-ma, ‘if formerly’, detailing how the girl eaue to be held, 
because at some period in the past her {other had contracted a debt which 
he could not pay, . 

* hab-bu-ul—(oceurring again § 47) ‘the pledgor’, clearly the term for the 
debtor—aa againat bal fubults, ‘the owner of the pledge’, i. ¢., the creditor. 
- 4§ i do-pord, covurring again § 45 and Text No. 6, obv. 8 and 14. In the 
intuer two puseages Exportu lo used im contrast to koupu, ‘monny’ or cash, 

from which we winy conclude that depart, literally ‘a ehipment’, fram dapirn, 

‘to send’, designates a business transection in products or property an ng 

a nioney loan of other cash transaction. 

‘ fekd-ha!, ut. comtr. of kekubtu from albu, ‘to dwell, settle”, eto, the 
ezact equivalent to our ‘settlement’. | 

Sum-mni-a-nu pa-i-d. On wmmudnu (aleo Text No. 6, rev. 24 and 25) a 
as business partnership, see the paamges in Schorr, Alibabylonische Rechte- 
urkunden, Index s.r. p. 557. 

? ina ds ta~ti-na-o-ni—tho latter s eubstantive formation in amu like merken, 
‘adulterer’ (above § 22), améirdau, ‘oye witness’ (‘Text No. 1, }46) and abisinw, 
‘the taker’ in our law, (see mote 1), from ladies, ty give aa eecurity and the 
fike. Todituinw is, therefore, the object or person pledged. 

* Sem, ‘price,’ i, ¢,, the munrket value of the girl, ‘The husband, who thus 
receives o gitlas hie wife, must pay her value to the one from whom he takes 
her and who had held her as « pledge or security for « debt remaining at the 

Yanna lade-tnt (a-ai-i, more literally: ‘it ia mot to him to pledgr,’ i. e.,. 
he has not the wherewithal to inke over the pledge, i. ¢., the gl. 

WJ. ¢., tha one mentioned at the beginning who held the girl a» pledge 
for her father’s debt. Presumably the {sther ie dead (sce § 47), and there 
waa no brother to redeem the girl or nune willing to do 20, 

U Je, he retains the girl or takes her back from the husband. 

Mtoe as above, note 7, i. «., the girl az the one pledged. 

Wyma lum-ni, a very general phrase to indicate bad treatment on the 

"4 Rend [ea}-ku-al, i. o,, che may be rescued by anyone, 

i iny-baltife-ni-dd, literally, ‘who restores her to life’, an interesting 
expreasion for the rescuer. 

0 Road a-fi-ea-c-(ru Eé}-a Sal, ‘the taker of the girl.’ See on the formation 
above, mole 7. 
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is drawn up for him'? or that a claim is put in for him," settles! 
for the price of the girl, the one pledged” fis taken away ()). 


“ 

The first 15 to 20 lines of this law, which deals with the manner 
in which women of various grades and classes:should appear on 
the street, are badly preserved. So much, however, j is clear that 
the law begins by setting forth that married women and unmarried 
daughters ‘when they go out in the highway wre to appear 
with their heads [covered|,* ‘The same applies to « third class of 
women—perhaps ‘concubines’ (Fugetin), who are mentioned In 
the Hammurabi Code $§ 137, 144-145 and 183-184 by the side 
of the chief wife. ‘I'here is a further specification in regard to 
daughters who should be veiled,* —perhaps these betrothed— 
whether in street dress” or in [house (7)) garments. 








“lta ruet-bu= ukord-a, 


4 Read mi-gu-(um-mul-a orti-d-d-|mi-i-bl] (ef, } 53, Col, 8, 14) "they 
grant o claim for hin’. 


Road (-Bal-fim, ‘he makes good’, as against i-laldim, ‘he pays’. 

"Une would have expected. fa-dt-ne-cna [i-+ek-b!—i e., ‘he (the rescuer) 
bakes’, bust the readimg je Ac-di-yo~-ne in the nominative cxse which, there- 
feca| Aamnndas weal in the pastive sens. It be possible, however, that mu 
if a lip for na. In any vase the meaning Is perfectly clear tat the rucied 
ari goes to the rescuer upon hie redeeming her by payitig her market volie 

© Read id o-na ri-e-i Wi-ila-bu-i-nil, Tho beginning of the sign ti is 
visible, Cf. 1. 87 and 59, 

©The verb ie broken off. We must eupply low poli weni, ‘nol uncovered’ 
or ome @uch form us kuflumdes from tofdwy, ‘cover’. Of the description 
Of the night asx the balleteos bithwmtien, “ihe covernil bride’ (Maki Series, 
ed. Tallqyviet, J. 2}—pointing inckdentally ty the custom of covering or veil- 
ing the bride. At all eventa, the context pointe clearly to the statement 
that the women are to go about with covered feuds, 

™ Read po-ae- jpu-no-at-(u-si-ni |, followed by fahdnd—ai-na low pa-ai-tied-ni] 
Le. they muat be both veiled and with their head covered, The covering 
of the head does nol refer to a had or bonnet, but mene that women must 
conceal their entire lend by « drapery, aa be still the anton in parte of Ryria 
and in Tunis, Algiern and Morocco. See the Ulustrstions in Plas Bartels 
Dos Web (Oth ed, Vol.1, pp. S27 and 531), 

“fu (=Jubudtu) bi rite-ti, ‘rend of the highway’, 


"Specifiestion broken aff, It is ressonalily to conjecture that, by way of 
contrast, house garments were mentioned), 
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When the text agam becomes legible (after two entirely effaced 
lines), it reads ae follows: 
be veiled." In the daytime when on the highway*?........ she: 
goes about, she is to veil herself. The captive woman, who 
without the mistress [of the house?" goes about on the highway, 
‘is to be veiled. The hierodule* who is married” to a man is to 





Road [low wp-io}-op-ee-lon), ae in lines ST and 05 of ool. 6, from popiian, 
which, in the meaning of ‘conceal’, occurs in the Babylonian text of the 
Behistim Inscription, line 102 (lnpégpinw, ‘thou foverest up’; eee Muse 
Arnolt, Assyrinn DXctlionary, p. Kiab), ‘The frequent occurrence of this stem 
in our law and in various forma ([f-upHlo-cp-jo-an, po~p-gu-un—ta, pe- 
‘appa, w- wn, ote.) leaves no doubt ag to the meaning ‘to veil’, Weare. 
perhape to eupply (‘when in the house,| abe need [rot] be veiled’, 

Pina rieti, equivalent to our ‘in public’, What elu of women are 
here referred to who are to be velled in the daytime on the highway, but 
otherwise not, can tinfortunately not be determined, because of the break in 
the tablet—perhnps the widow, for whom, as we lorve seen, there was « 
special legislation, & g. }} 43-34, 

8 err, i. ¢., the woman captured in war for whom, it will be recalled, 
apecin) provision ly also made in the Douteronomie Code, Dt, 21. 10-14, 
According to our Assyrian Code, & man may recognize the captive woman 
as his wife (§ 40), just ss acconiing to Deuteronomy he iv urged to legiti- 
matize g captive woman as hiy wife; smd though free to diamies her, if he no 
longer cares for her, be cannot sell her ‘The position of the esirtu, not actually 
married to the mister of the house, would correspond to the modern ‘mis- 
tress’, She would be required to go voiled in public, to mark ber ae the 
property of s man. 

Read bei ft, sain § 2. 

4 Bodi-il-tu=odidie, ‘the sacred one’, the well-known name for « class of 
temple prostitutes or liierudules, According to our Code, the fadiltu ooald 
either be marned or unmarried. ‘The Hammourebi Code, on the other hand 
(6 181), aeomes that Nu-Gig (=hrdiMu, Briinnow No, 3017), lke the Na- 
Mai ( 2enmahiu, ee Meier, OL2 5, p. S55), 960 role retunina utinturried, 
for it stipulates that three two clases of votaries reovive ther ‘dowry’ from 
their faiher just tho same. See examples of p Sadia bolding property in 
her own name in Schorr, Althahplomiscde Reekteurkuaden, Nev. 182 and 230, 
If the translation. of tne ir-3-ti-id, ‘at her betrothal’, in No. 211. 6, is correct, 
‘text furnishing extracts from » Sumerian Code of Lawa (IR 25, MWe-d), 
which takes up the cas of a man marrying © $odiitw, despite ber status. 
The todiitu appears to act frequently 24 a wet-murse, ©, @., Schorr, Now 78 
and M41, where ‘hierndules’ appear os witneer= ino cae involving the fee to 
he green to a wet-nurse. From this, we tay also conclude that the badiltw 
‘oould marry or/could become the mistress of the priest, aa intimated by 
‘Herodotus, 1. 181. “The priestess of Marduk’, likewise mentioned in the 
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be veiled on the highway, The one who ia not married ig to 
have her head uncovered on the highway ‘The unclean! 
lwormr| is to be veiled, the harlot™ is not to be veiled; her head 
is to be uncovered. Whoever sees a veiled harlot shall seize 
her.* He shall summon witnesses.and bring her to the palace? 





Hunmurabi Cole, § 152, might also be married, ax Schorr, No, 280, 14, 
shows, but the Nin-An ("‘wouien of » gel”), another class of yotaries who 
live in clotsters, it would agipeir from the Harmmurabl Code, § 127, rewat 
reanain Virgu, us one may alao conclude fram § T10, prescribing snvere 
punishment for a Nin-An who enters a wine-shop, which was the brothel in 
Babylonia and Aseria. i 

“id mutu ih-tvdi-nd, ‘whom o inan hae taken’, ee, aan wife. abdeu being 
the regular term for taking in marriage, 

“Since he does not belong to any man, she need not be marked aa a warn- 
iny to thee whe might approach her. | 

Mli-a-tu, see Mume-Arnolt, slesprion Diet. p. 4t4b, Feemuse of the deman 
of sickness: or of uncieanlinesa within hor, she mitist warn thow whom che 
encounters Hot to come pear her, as the leper in the Priest Code: (Lev. 14. 
45) tinel gu uncovered of head, but cover his upper lip and ery ‘unclean, 
nunc lean. 

“Karls farimtu (Brinnow, No. 7745) is the common ‘woman of the 
eect’, ea she ie called in a Sumerian Code (Luts, Selected Sumerian and 
Bebylonian Treats, No. 102, cal 2.12). She is not a hierodulo ne Langdon 
renders (Journal of the Royal Amutic Society, October, 1930, p. 506). 

* bibgad-e po-w-te—which shows that the phrase in the Pricsthy Code 
usually translated ‘to Wt the hair of the hend go loowe' means rather thit 
nbn is not to go ‘covered of head’. So in Num. &. 18, the onse of the woman 
suspected of odultery—who ia for the time being put on m plane with the 
harlot—ouust have her hear uncovered, while undergoing the ordeal to deter- 
mine her guilt or innonenoe. The harlot ly to be marked by being both unveiled 
and uncovered of head. The veiling of women which ono now, through our 
Cole, be treed back in the East to the midile of the second niillennhir, 
appears io be the custom introduced by a mere advanced society and aa o 
protection to the master of the household, #0 ihiat every one may recognise 
his wile and his daughters and his mistress ns his Pawione, and forbidden 
to everyone else, Hence the harlot os belonging to everyone must not veil 
herself or cover her head, The voiling naturally leads to the introduction 
of the social factor, The veil becomes the dintinguishing mark of the mistress 
of the house and therefore alave girls worked as anch in other ways are not 
tobe veiled. Fora further discussion of this liw with its besrings on Biblien! 
fasngre entioning the veil, and on the custom of veiling in Mobummedan 
countries, nero article by the writer on 'Veiling in Ancient Assyria’ to appear 
in the Reoue Arch éulogigue. 7 

“Read (-pq-te-cesi = igaled-si, ne shown by the parallel i~pa-beratere (line 
™). The sign go hae dropped out or haa been omliied by Schroeder, 

“e-nd pid éieldim, literally, ‘to the entrance of the palace’, 
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Her finery™ thoy shall not take away, (but) the garment in which 
she is seized shall be tuken away.* She receives 50 Inshes, and 
pain: tiey: pour-on her head. And if a man sees a barlot veiled 
and lets her go,“ (and) doses not bring her to the palace, that. 
man receives 50 lashes, his batiban” (and) his garment are taken 
away. His ear they pierce,“ bering it with a drill” and attaching 
at (ie, the lobe) to the back® (ac. of the ear) and he must perform 
‘one month's royal service. Slave girls are nol to go velled.* 1 
one sees a maid veiled, one must seize and bring her to the palace, 

‘They cut off her ear, and the garment in which she is setzed. ts 
token away.” If a man ‘sees a maid veiled and lets her go, does 
not sein’ her and does not, bring her to the palace, they seize him 





 Aiewt-ta, ‘precious, costly’ (MuseAmolt, Asnjrian Dictionary, p, 
10a5a), here seems to refer to the harlot's ornamventa, 

T_e¢., she is probably expos. 

“kira, for which Hommel long ago euggested ‘pitch’ (MussArnolt, 
Assyrian Dictionary, p. 4325), Since pitch waa used for cuulking, the term 
also nequired the foros af ‘caulking’ in the =nse of filling up with pitch, Ba 
in the Delugy Story (Gilgamesh Epic XT, 66). 

0 d-to-a5ior (nieo line 06) from aldrw, which among many meanings olen 
thos the force of ‘let go", and from which the intemave form wédury means to 
‘release, acquit’, ete., na used in our code, ¢, ¢, § 4. 

tibia pilfered (40 also 10 be supplied in line 104) is an implenient of 
sone kind rede of iron (MineArnolt, p. 206b) bai exactly what is meant i 
hard to toll—poerhape « eword, or poashly the ornamental stick (like a mace- 
head)-which, arcording to Herodotus, [. § 105, every freeman corned 

Moh potdoal-ial, from pulda, "bo pierce’. 

"ius dedi, evidently desiguating the boring inetrumont- 

4 yond dbufal-di-b ‘The plerond lobe of the car im bent back and attached 
with ap awl to the binck of the eer. This is apparently done to disfigure the 
individual; ‘The piercing alone without the attaching of the luhe to the 
back of the ear oceurs in our test, § 44, as & punishrnent for the one who 
reiaina an Aserrian man or woman in his house for debt. The ‘boring of 
the ear’ in the Covenant Code (Ex. 24. 6) and im the Deuteronomm Code 
(Deut. 15. 17) for ihe elnve who declines to accept his freedom, int have 
been originally « form of branding the +live. Perhape « clay tag wee attached | 
te ihe pierced lobe, identifying the slave. ‘The Biblical law which proposes 
to mouidy the law of slavery by limiting slave service (in the ease of Hebrews) 
to a period of six years—proctically an indenture—tetains the old costom 
of thus branding slaves. but-limita it to elaves who decide to remain with 
their master. 

4 Beesuse belonging to a lower claw of society. Slave gitk no doubt were 
distinguished in some other way, perhaps by w tag attached to the ear or hy 
a brand on the forehead. 

* Awa Temale olave, eho ie not eippeced fo have any finery. 
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‘and determine his guilt, He receives 50 lashes. ‘They pierce 
his ear, boring it with o drill (and) attaching it [to] its [back] 
(ae, of the ear). His |batitan,” and his clothing are taken wway];" 
(he must perform)" one month's royal service. 


If w man places” lis captive woman™ veiled among five (or) 
aix” of his companions’ (and) ini their presence veils her™ and 
says ‘she is my wife’ —then she ja his (legal) wife, The captive 
woman, who in the presenve af men™ is not veiled, and: her hue 
hand does not say ‘she is my wife'—ie not a (legal) wife; she is a 
captive” woman, If the man dies and there are wo children to 
hia veiled wife,"’ the captive” children are. regarded as (his) 
children.” Thev receive their share. 


tl 
©" pours ml on the head of a 


4 


Tf a man on the day of blesay 





“The troces point clearly to [boti-ieawn-hl ae above, line 82. 

So the traces ae above, line 80, “So te be filled out wa shove, line S7, 

U yheti-ih, or as wo wotild aaw ‘introduces hee’. © e-i-erstel. 

@ Expressed by the numeral five, followed by six without any connecting 
particle, ‘To introduce « yeiled woman to five of atx individiumls is equivalent 
to a public announcement of her etalins, 

“u-so-e-n-b © ghd, ‘soldiers’, but used for men in general oe in § 18, 

Me-wi-irdiadama Ki-dal, io, lier stalin ie that of an esirtu. Ehe is the 
man's mistress, not hie legal wife. 

"Le. his legitimate wile. 

i paptcnti. pliral af eeiria, koe, the chiktren of the raptive nijstress. 

“Le, ab the legitimate heirs. 

ena dint re-a-ki—ani Obscure phirnae. The act bere reform to of pourtng 
of on a man’a daughter appeare to be yom moremony ferfonmed by the 
father ona prowpective dawehter-in-law, marking hie acerplanee of the mam- 
p i cisinelg which, in aceordatice with custom, wee arrange: by the parents 

mM the woung couple. “The pouring of the oil might be a form of blessing to 
eraiscling the hoped-for fertility from the union. Bot what im the woke 
dey? According to [Lit $f, No. 5. 72, ne-aebe bv ented wun equivalent ot 
the Sumerian Ser, which hae surhy méanings a4 ‘blessing, fertility, iicrense, 
offspring,’ and the like (ee Hriinnow, Ner. S218; SEAR; ET Roa2 
ete.). Tentatively, therefore, one may aseurme that the phrase ston ip 
connection with the blesaing of the proepective bride by the father-in-taw. 
Among the Moroceane to thie day, there are especial designations for the 
dave marking the betrotha) ceremonies, as the ‘lay of finishing’ and ‘the 
day of fulfilment’, ete Sen Woestermarck, Worriage Ceremonies in Morocee, 
p31. Atall events, the cormony of anointing the henil of the brid eoneti- 
tutes n eymbolie acceptance of the marriage arrangement, alter which the 
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man’ daughter, or in a dakultu brings products (1)" there can: be 
no nevoeation,= 
42 

Tf # man, be it that he pours oil on the head* or brings pro- 
ducts(?), and the son for whom she was intended as a wife dies 
or flees, he is to give her to anyone whom he plenses among his re- 
maining sons from the eldest to the youngest whose years are 10," 
If the father dies. and the son for whom he had intended (ec. the 
girl) as a wife dies, any son that there may be of w deveased son 
whose years are ten marries bor™; and if at the end of ten-years 





“ Even more obscure is the xocond aymbolical esremony hero described. 
To judge from the context, the iwhute t¢ a receptocle in which something be 
carried to, the bride, while the word that follows fm-re-ap-po-a-t (pl. of 
buruplu) woul! represent gifts of sume sort. Tho only meaning we have, 
for the underlying stem Aordpi is ‘to pluck, tear and the like (gathered from 
a Syllabary, 3°. 222; Mus=Arnolt, p. 30h), from which we get harp ‘harvest 
time” (cf. Hebrew Aoreph). ‘The moet plausible guee, therefore, i that 
buruppili are field products, offered to the bride—perliaps agnin na o symbol 
of the hoped-for fruitfulness of the union. Such gifta form part of the betrothal 
ceremonies amotur the Moroccans of the preeent time. See Westermarck th 
pp. 34, 43, 45, 47, ete. (wheat, butter, flour, «gar, also sheep). 

“fewrda toa ti-to-or-ru, literally: ‘ns revocation they rannot rmevoke’— 
the term tieed being the samme (frou tru, “return, restore,’ ete.) which ie olse- 
where in the Code used fur restitution, ©. @, $2. The two ceremonies repre- 
sent the agreement on the part of the prmepective father-in-law to the mann 
age. Henen the obligation resting on tho bither—ay set forth in the nest 
tow—to provides hishand for the girl from mtuotyg his wane, If the sau intended 
for the girl dies before the marriage takes plioo. 

O8e ‘if i man’s daughter, a# in the previous. paragraph. Note that 
ina Gd rik and ina Sakwlli are omitted in thia abbrevinted description of 
“Note the construction, ‘(a eon) who has his ten years’, os in Hebrew ‘os 
son of ten year’. ‘The age of ten is, therefore, the minimum age of betrothal 
for the young man. Early betrothals—even before the age of puberty—are 
till custoriury in the Esat, Gee, e.g Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1, p, 214 
thetrothals at Sor 7 years of age), Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonics tm 
Morocco, pp. 34-48. 49, and PloseBartels, Dos Wevh (oth ed. Leipsig, 1008), 
1, pp. 098, 702, 704, ete. "The point of our law is that the prispoctive father- 
in-law is obliged to provide a husband for the prospective daughter inlaw, 





M4 (h-Aeseus —the gna! term for “marriage as above pointed out, The 
cass Assured appears to be that there are oo brothers of the deorased pro 


pective husband living, in whieh case one of tbe grandnons mouet marry the 
girl, provided he in of age. 1. ¢.. 10 years old. 
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the sons of any son are (still) minors," the father of the gxl 
mity, if he pleases, give his daughter (in marriage),™ wnd, if he 
pleases, he may make recompense” by agreement™, and if 
there is no (other) son,’ whatever may have been received in 
money(?)” or anything except food,” the capital™ (thereof) js 
to be returned, but any food is not to be returned. 


43 


Tf an Assyrian man or an Assyrian woman™ is retained™ for 
a transaction,” whntever its amount,*? m the house-of a man, 





“ gi-ip-fhi-ru ‘are emall'—still too young to bo betrothed, The father of 
the girl need not wait any longer if be hae a chance to marry off hie datighter. 

"Te, to any one of these minom, despite their minority, 

“iu-wr-la . i. . “ta-or. 

"aad m-th, which apparmtly means that the relatives of thr one 
te wherti the girl was betrothed mist be recompenwed for the faitore of the 
irarriage agement. 

{. ¢.. 00 brother of thr deceased prospective husband or io grandson, 

"The text hae Na, the sign for ‘stone’, used a3 o dotermmative before 
stones and metals, but which acquired = tuore general sense to designate any 
inorganic subetance, a: nguinet the sign for ‘plant’ for organic substances of 

y kind In ieen) phenology Na appears to have been applied to any 
mortal used in coinage, ‘lead, elvor or gold’, as is more specifically indinated 
in another paaage in thn Code, 4 29 (ool, 4, 37). 

TAs above in $4 20-30, it is aseumed that food given to anyone is for 
conaimnption and is not to by meckoned a a betrothal gift that may tinder 
certain circumstances be talon back, This would tend to confirm that 
bureppiti (above, note 61) at all events include food producte as ta the case 
in Morocean belrothal eerersceies. 

"“' kakbed na in § 20. , 

'* The specific references to Aeeyriana in the Code [see above § 23, rol. 3, 
46) and Text No, 6 obv., 20, in Schroeder's volume and No. 143 (PL_30, 
obv, 5) are of interest ae showing that there wae oot in Assyria ‘one low for 
the ative snd the stranger’, which ls the ideal in the Priestly Code (Ex. 12. 
#9; Num. §. 14). 

"1. ©, .00-8 pledge. From thin pasage it appears that men as well ad 
ronien were held ae hostages for debt, though the purpose of the law ia tn 
prevent Assyrians from being so held. Henew the «vere punishment meted 
out (0 those who committed the crime, ‘The law, however, does not apply 
ret Amsyrians ot not—by the husband and father, nnd retained by the 
ereclitor, 

" be-pari os above § 38 (alao Text No. 143, obv. 7). 

TF menter ited, i. e., for the ameant of the transaction. 
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the fall amount is taken away,’* and he is obliged to give a quit- 
tance.” They mutilate his ear by boring.” 


4a 
If a woman ts pledged |to]™ her husband who has been captured 
by an enemy, and she has neither father-in-law nor son,” for two 
years she must remain faithful to her husband.™ (But) during 
these two years she may go and testify that she has not had any 
support ant) SAAN Mike: 36 8 chearemoteeait upon the poulace.* She 





™ L.¢., the creditor as « fine forfeits the value of the transaction by order of 





Be eae cil devia oo Foal cada 'ts tottiate th Cho ore: 
action ie legally conciuded. Tho phrase in business documents reads: ‘he 
has handed over the bukonu’. oepleadonraend sibyramy Altha bylorieche 

he ideographie designation (C3) Gan, shows 
Lisa Vises Bec Riooes: vase u thaiall co wets Lind (40: Ungnad, Zedts, far Acxyriulogie, 
23. p. 83) weed as a eymbol and serving, therefore, o# a formal recognition 
of the transaction. If the bubanw waa (a8 i¢ generally secomed) a ‘etal, 
we would have an analogous practice in the lex malice to which FB, Fehr, 
-Hammurapi wad dae Saliache Recht, p.40, called attention, But whatever 
the syinbo! was, I) served as a receipt, and oor verb (the intensive form poms 
to ite being « denominative) ia therefore to be taken in the sense of o legally 
completed transaction. ‘Literally, therefore, “It is proper (or obligatory) 
that he (ec, the offender) should hand over the budamen’, 

" i-hop-po, from fipd, “estroy’. On the boring of the ear, see shove § 39. 

8 jo-ud-ma-af, Permansive 3d person fem. from foddnu, which we encoun- 
tered above, § 20. The woman w betrothed but not actoally marmed, 

@ Head a-na, 

She ia deprived of support by her husband, and has no one to look after 
ber, Her father-in-law, preeumably, is dead anid she hae no offspring. 

" ani to-od-de-gal us above, § 35, fo indicate that she is not free to marry 
until after the expiration of two yenrs. 

"= The text ix defective at the beginning of the line, so that there ia a dowht 
aa to the term to be supplied before id ekal-lim, ‘of the polane’. Three sigue 
are clear to wit; lotta. The traces of the one preveding la point to kal, 
_ Ttntay be, therefore, that ehe ie designated ae‘ bride of the palace’, bot this 
ia unlikely for two reasons: (1) the meaning ie obscure, ancl (2) we should 
expect bellatw. Furthermore, there b room for another dign before Fal. 
The most probable restoration seeme to me lo be tuk-bal-le-tin [rom taku, 
‘tn entrust’, dniignating the woman-as one whoee charge falla to the state, 
in view of ihe fact that ahe is left without srpport in comeequence of her 
hetrothed's deperturm. lt fo aeuteed that ber betrothed has been captured 
while in the service af the state (den-na-at kerri, ‘eervicr af the king’, line §2)- 
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has no one” te support jee i whose service’ she might do, 
She ign _..... 

(At this point and for’ seven nines the text is defective. There 
bk apparently & reference to the state(?) stepping forward to 
‘support her’ by placmg o field and house— presumably the 
entailed property of her husband for which she is held—at her 
disposal. She is represented is again ‘pore’ to testify that she 
lias ‘no support’, When the text becomes Ingihly it reads as 
follows:) 

The judges immediately(7)" .. shall ask the magistrates’ of 
the eity that they gu to the field in that city and tum over" 
the field and the hints: to be ised for her sapport for two years: 
She occupies it aml they dmw up a document for ber, Upon 
the completion of ihe two years, she may go to live with the 
man of her ¢hoiee.” A doeument for her aa of widowhood™ 
they draw up. [fat any future time her loet lushaind returns to 


Another roding which ie joewible ie ewt-boldlod-tu, a fominme adjectival 
form for eutbolle designating » ‘depuly'—sume one allached! tos high official 
(ee Joho, Amgen Deve ond Documents, Vol 2p, 88). In any cma the 
tem teed define the depemient poution of the womun, which le further 
described in the following line—unfortonately will more defective, 

Rese [lel HM, “ther & not. to her’, i, 2, she haw to one. 

Ie reburn fur ‘het muy part. Heal liss- afar ppo-al, aa itn § 44 
(eal. 0, 108), 

“ Hor state mw further defined, tut the fine i woo broken ‘to be restored. 
The word fo-nih (genitive), pourhape “attached”, points to another designa- 
tion of the deserted wetnan aa dependent jpun the etale, which must atep in 
to ‘eupport lier”, da ie indimted of. the clase of the following tiwe—lilewise 
defective, 

“ Head Jo-hi, favored by thin traces, thu reuning of which fits the context, 

* (LujGal (Medi(rabity) bl adi, a clas of officials often momtionnd pn 
legal documenta if Asya. See Julius, leyrinn Deals ond Documents, 
2. p. 160, for ther funmetioma 

* appe-dn, literally, ‘to be mums’, ie, converted to her we. ‘The expres 
mite “Fale ral: fecstiee’, tastecet he taken in the groeral sense of property—a 
dwelling and means af support through « cultivated field—placed at the 
diepoenl wf the deserted woman. 

™ Literally, ‘of ber heart,” ic. she is free to marty anyone ‘whom she 
choses ff ber husband dies not metiom, ‘The paragraphs in the Hammurabi 
Code (ff) 183-15) dealing with the captured husband (ee above, io § 2) 
mention tov there bei. 

“ilap-po Wel i-4 al-aneti, : Le Mas she i given the status of s widow, free to 
marry again. ‘The asomptom ie that her betrothed from whom his had 
not heard for two year,’ ds deacl. 
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the land, he may take nway from his wife what she may have 
secured on loan,” (but) on her sons whom ehe bore to her second 
hiwband he has no elaim.™ Ter second hushand takes (them). 
The field and the house whieh for lier suppert at the full value 
were deeded (to her) as a loan,” if he (se. her first husband) was 
not in the service of the king,” he must refund what was deeded to 
her’ and (then) take (it), But if-he does not come back and divs 
m another country, Uwan his field and his house in place of wha! 

the king gave” is to be given. . 


If a woman whose husband dies had not loft the house of her 
husband within « rete am) if ler hiehand hos not es 





* o-no keiali, as above, § 6. (onl |, TL). 

* fo-d d-for--ib ‘ho may not draw nigh’ tn the sens of having no cium, 
sa above §§ 26, 28, 37, ete. This i in agreement with § 195 of the Ham- 
murali Code—the awe of a woman whose hushand (without providing for 
her support) hay hwen eaptured and whe marries another man ood has chil- 
dren through him, She must go hack to her hushand on hia return, bat tho 
children belong to their father, i... to the second husband, “The ssunption 
wn $4 154.e0d 135 ie that the bowhend hes been eaptune! while on “roys! 
servion'——ne bn our text. 

4 Aguin e-e ki-t<fi, which hure is eyulvalent to eur loan. The relarence 
bi to the netion of the state which had placed the field und house at ber die 
posal for two years for her support. 

#1 «, had not gone away in public service, whether to war ur on scene 
ision st ie amined io the Grat port of the low, ‘The plirian useil, ana 
damnit Sorri, ‘the service of the ling’, occurs # number of times im the 
Hiammruratd Code, '¢, ¢, 3 27, which aleo bears on our law, Tt reads; ‘1 
a-garrison officer ot constable tebarne from the service of the king after they 
havy given his field or his plantation (4) another, upon his return to the city, 
they matore to hin: his field or bis plantations maid bee mbterids to brie beets 
isc. an before)’: Aswutting that this waa also the law in Asyna, the man 
who goes away on private business is at a dicadvuntagn, in being obligrd to 
refund the state for the eupport of his wife during his whsance. 

hi foed-we-wi, i, &, he ont poy the wom ‘pledged’ or deeded to her 
before he ean get possession of his property—the field and how. 

™ Hie estate fulla to the State, in roturn for the eupport given her for two 
years by placing a property at her disposal, lt ja interesting to note that 
the king in this Assyrian Code is still looked! upos as the souree and represen 
tative of all governmuntal authority, but the wee of the plural verb (sé<do- 
nti-ti-ad with ear Jerri) also chows that the term has hecome», conventional 
one for the astute or the court as a cullective body, 

1, @., had not separated fram hie within.» year 0 his eath. 

1 -fe-ra—eie (= iturale), ‘written for her’. 
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anything to her, in a house of one of her sons, whichever one she 
chooses, she may dwel], The aonsof her husband are to support? 
her with her food and her drink’. As to a bride whom one loves 
they should attach themselves to her.’ And if she was a second 
wife’ and had no sons of her own, (with those of) the first wife’ 
ehe is to dwell, ‘Together’ they should support her. If she has 
sons of her own, the sons of the former wife’ may decline to sup- 
port her. In a house of her own sons, whichever one she chooses, 
' shoe is to dwell. Her own sons are to support her and she shall 
do their service.’ And if among the sons of her husband, the 
one who had taken her (to support] her .....,... hice bacsirasls 





(The rest of the law—four lines—is broken off. Presumably, it 
stipulated that if the son in whose house: she lived dies, then 
another son must take his place for the support of the mother. 
the last word of the law, ‘support her’, is preserved.) 


46 
If & man ora woman practice sorcery and they are caught jn 
the act, they seize them and determine their guilt. Anyone who 


1 a-Lb-tudu-ti ii, literally: Yood her’. 

"alta Gh ren atl ti ays, 

* er-ak-Ke-ou-mi-zd-Ee, from rakiiey, ‘to bind’. This is the dinght pascnge 
in the Code in which « note verging on «a gentle sentimentalion ia struck, 
The eons whould treat the widowed mother lovingly and with attachment 
tie ier 

‘er-fi-ite, corresponding to the Sumerian evirra in the Simerian Code 
(Laitz, Sumeron and Babylonian Tetis, No, 102, col, 1, 2, ete.) to dimignate 
a steond wife by the aide of the first one. 

ri —titenia, ‘fowt’, 

"G-l pueth-ritu~nu, together’, i, 9, cach bearing hie share. 

* pa-ei-n, Le, the first wile who may still he living, though the term tiny 
also imply that she how died, | 

*Bi-pershdwu- (me in §. 44 above), the same expression as in the frequent 
reforther to ‘service of the king’. The mother to minder serviee in retin 
Stree gee 10 assist In the household of the son with whom she lives or 
in the fiedd, 

* kept, the mame term which is used fn the second law of the Harenurabi 
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ractises" soreery is to be put to death, A man who witnessed 
the performance of sorcery, or the one who from the mouth of an 
eye witness to the sorcery heard him say about them,” ‘I saw 
it’, any one who hears” (this), must go (and) report it to the 
king." If a witness who was (supposed) to report to the king 
denies it, and in the presence of Mercury,"* the son of the Sun, 
declares’ that he did not say #0,—he is free. The eye witness!* 
who (is reported to have) said so and denies it, the king interro- 
gates him as much as possible and sees his back.’ The sorcerer™ 
on the day that they bring him (so. to the king) shall be forced 
to confess, and one should tell him™ that ‘from the osth™ which 
os" hind dpa onatecstpier igual «., the king) will 





MO ima pepe ra 

4 g-ni-ro-a-ni, literally: ‘the one who saw’, an eye-wilness. 

# About the man or woman suspected of sorcery. 

tt S-mif<a-nee ‘the hearer’, i. ¢., “an earwitness' 

4]. e,, either of these two kinds of witnreser (n) tho @rordou, the ditect 
witiess and (s) the Samtéen, the ane who heard—and therefore an indirect 
witness—must report the occurrence to the king. "This direct reference to 
the king—and later on in ‘the Inw also to the king's son (aa the heir to the: 
throne)—amay be taken ae an indication of the antiquity of the law, just aa 
in the Hammurabi Code the section dealing with sureery belongs to the 
oldest stratum of the Code. See Jastrow, “Older and Later Elements in the 
Code af Hammurabi’ (J AOS 36, po 32). 

“The god Gud (‘bull’) la the planet Mercury, frequently mentioned in 
Astrological texta. Mercury as the emollest of the five planets known to 
the Babylonians and Assyrians and being always near the san is appropriately: 
designated as the son of the sun-icd (Shamash), ‘This reference to “Gul, the 
son of Samed’ occurs again in an omen lext, Cuneiform Texts, XXVII, 4. 19 
(=P 6, 15), describing twins born to a woman, ‘with m joint like Mercury, 
the aon of the Sun" (ee is jomed to the aun). It is o caer like that of the 
famous Siamese twine. 

TT. e., eweers, 

“sae -kw. 

“@ mf-raw-f i. 

™ Exactly what » meant by this plore ie not chear—perhape ‘be cistniases 
hiv”. 

 a-n-pmu. 

Hb Aiea! t-bo-oh-ty, io, warn him. 

© mi-mide, Le,, the clearance aath. 
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not absolve thee According to the document which ds sworn 
to the king™ and his son, thou hast sworn,’ 


47 

Ha man who hus retained’ the daughter of a man who js tus 
debtor," as 4 pledge in his houss, asks her father, he may give 
her to'3 man; (but) if her father is not willing lie éannot give 
(her). If her father has died, the-owner” must ast anveng Wer 
brothers, To each one of her brothers in turn he shall speak, 
and if one brother says: ‘I will redeem* my sister in one month,'— 
if wt the end of ‘the month he does not redeem (her), the master™ 
is at liberty, to declare her fre and to give her to a man. 

(Of the rest of the law—18 lines—only partial lines are preserved- 
The ease of a harlot, who dies is referred to towards the close.) 


48 

(The first six lines of this law are badly preserved. From the 

first line whieh may be restored as follows: 
'{If 4 tian) strikes [ihe wife of a man],’ 

the gentral subject is revealed. There is also an indication in 
the sixth line that a miscarriage (or a still birth [7]) hat taken 
place in consequence of the blow. ‘The text then continues ay 
follows:) | 

He must make restitution for human life And if the woman 


* low t-po-Ed-ra-ku-wy, The sorcerer is ta be warned of the CORSE UAT OSS 


al perjury. 

* 1. ¢,, the written testimony, 

“ beon-'e-n-fa, ie, the written deposition stands against him, if it i found 
thot be be guilty of sureery, 

"The girl is held for debt 


™ fal-bo-ti-hi. See nbove, § 38, note J, 

Le. the father's consent most be given to the girls being handed over to 
a third party, 

“ belu, 1, ¢., be MN, “the moater of the house’, in thin tase, the creditor. 

® fé-t, equivalent here to our ‘respectively’. 

Ma-po-far, Gee note to § 5. 

“Agnin bale See the above nate 30, 

™ teesk-ha--h, here in the arene of not Roeedsrage cota geeead to underge any further 
formalities. Hn ean dispose of the girl freely. 

SS aapAd-ats d-ma-aite (referring Ww whit preeedes), st forth js the form. 
of a general legal principle, and, therefor, repeated al intervals in the lew 
as a standing phrase, os the reey!t af the blow, Cf. Text No. 2, § 1, Poet peed 
ott tk-wu-ur “ho destroyed biuets life’ wopeth though « plural m used 
collectively for ‘homan life’. 
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dies, they put the man to death. In compensation™ for her (lost) 
affspring, he raust make restitution for human life. And if the 
husband of that woman has no son, and they strike his wife so 
that she has a miscarriage, in compensation for her (lost) offspring, 
they put the one who struck the hlow to death.” And if what was 
in her womb was a (developed) foetus”, le must make reatitution 
for human life. 
#5) 

If a man strikes the wife of a man not yet advanced in preg- 
nancy” so that she has 4 misearriage,”’ for that guilt he must hand 
over two tuletita of lead.” 

50 

Uf & man strikes a harlot“ so that she hos a miscirriage, blow for 
blow they impose upon him. He must make restitution for human 
life, 

al 

Ws wommn with ber vonsent brings on a miscarriage,“ they 

‘seine her and determine her guilt, On a stake they impale ber* 


i bi-dmtial, “in place al”. 

& The mildor law in § 20, imporing a fine, liches and public service, applies 
to a man's daughter, ‘The severer punishment here infor two reasons, (1) it 
ie a man's wife, and (2) there ia ho mule offepring anid there wimy be none in 
the-future, bocause of injury to the woman. 

M eu-fe-ar-tu, ie, ‘a litth one’ —to designate that the woman's pregnancy 
wos advanced to the extent of a developed foetus, close, therefore, to being 
an actual bumman life. 

low m-ro--fa,; “nol large” through pregnancy, by way of contnesl to q 
worman dropping os pubarte, aoconling to the previgis instance, 

# Afterwards, in commpacnen of the injury. 

©The same finn as in § 30, the pregnant daughter of « man, but without 
the §) lashes amt one montli'a reyal service, 

* Kordil (=Acrimiy) ue in § 30; aloo | 47 towarde the clom, 

©The law docs not specify in what manner. Tt-is hardly to be seemed 
that in the caseof une striking a harlot, the offender is put to dest 2 by « 
prenatere birth a human fife is lot, The peetitution ls more probably a 
fine to be Lived by the eourt, or by agreement with the woman, 

“The Hatnmitahi Code (4 153) preseribes trpaling for the woman whe 
conspires for the death of her hushand. 
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and do not bury her; and if through the miscarriage she dies, 

they (likewise) impale her and do not bury her; and when they 

curse’ that woman beeause of her miscarriage, they = say 4 her 

cry}. ipl rae - “ 
(The reat of the law—nine lines—i ia broken off.) 





(Of this Inw only a few signs of the last four lines are left. It 
likewise dealt with striking a woman, slave girls and perhaps 
others.) 

[If a may) takes a virgin from the house of her father, [and 
against her will (7))" does not return (her) to him; and if [by 
force?!" she had not been deflowered™ and had not been handed 
over, nor held as a claim on the house of her father, any man 


“No burial was the woret curse that could be imposed upon any one. It 
meant thet the efimer, or shade of the dead, wandered about without o 
resting place im Arolw—the gathering-place of the dead—eoffermg pangs of 
hunger and thirst, Sea the vivid description at! the eldes of the Cligsmast 
Epic Wastrow, Hetigion of Babylonia ond Assyria, p, 512), 

Te. they impale the corpse—s good Imstance of Azeyrian barhanam. 
See Post Afrikonische Juruprudens, 2, p. 46, for examples of punishment 
extended even to the corpse—characteristio of primitive mociety; though it is 
worth noting that (a» Mr. C,H. Burr informs me) the same punishment wes 
bmpekail iin the eccpend of wsietlue dia disglbind QM TAGS wokt tacts ierataah 
property wae confiscated ll as reeently aa 1870, 

4 'The form of the curse was presumably given, 

"e0 Rend [id-tu bal a-!bi-t-hd [up-bu-ltueal-ni. 

© One hesitates between supplying o-na }j-ti-id, ‘to ber house’, which would 
make « eonewhat awkwanl constroction, and ina po-ni-bi (of, | 23), in con- 
trnat to ro-meo-n—id, ‘wilh her consent’, in § 54. 

H Are we perhaps tu read |ina<-mu-bal, ‘by foree'? The traces of ba are 
clear in Echroeder’s copy. 

Y low pa-ti-sty-t-ni, ‘not opened’, the general term for the untouched 
virgin ot animal, One is reminded of the law in the fragment of a Sumerian 
Code published by Clay, Miscellaneous Inacriptions in the Yale Babylonian 
Collection, No. 28, §§ @-7, where a distinction is made between a girl abducted, 
but not ‘enown’ fi. «., not raped) and one who waa sisiucted and ‘known’ or 
actually aed. 

“la-< ab-ec-tetlni, ‘not taken’, i. ¢, ‘sot taken by any one as a wife,’ 
here applied to the girl eaptured, but not actually handed over to same man, 
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who whether within a city or outside, whether at night on a high- 
way or al an eating house or at a city festival forcibly (7)" 
seizes the virgin (and) violates her," the futher of the virgin takes 
the wife of the seducer’* of the virgin and gives her to be ravished. 
To her husband he does not return her; he takes her away (from 
him)“ ‘The father of the ravished girl gives her as 4 posseasion™ 
to the seducer. If the man has no wife, then three times the 
purchase price of the virgin the seducer must give to her father. 
The seducer who marries her cannot spurn ber.’ If the father 
does not wish to receive three times the price of the girl,” he may 
give his daughter to any whom he pleases. 


id 


If « virgin with her consent gives herself to « man,” the man 
nitet swearan oath (sc, to that effect), On his (ar. the adulterer’s) 
wife™ there ig no claim. The seducer gives three times the price 
of the virgin, and the father can do te hea anes what he pleases. 





@ hit ba-ri--H, ‘hous of feasting’, which aeema to cotrespond to our 
‘restaurant’. 

“ i-{ da-s-a-ni, an obscure phrase but for which 1 suggest a meaning 
‘duregs’. (Of. di'atu for ‘distress’, Unguad, Balylonischy Briefe, p. 236. 

= eae aie: Sis, frou Sen, oe PES en epee Cree ee eons 

rape, [tis oot curprising to find ao many terme in Assyrian for sexual inter- 
ane Modern Arabic is full of them, and in fact most languages have « * 
large variety of euch terme—some popular, and some of » literary origin. 

1 hadabo—<prt used for the adulterer (above § 22), os well oe for the seducer 
af « virgin. 

* A curious and barbarous puniabiosnt that the innocent wife of the wducer 
should suffer for the crime of her hushand and be made the victim m the 
tame way ta the virgin was victimized, bat quite in keeping with the cnade 
application of the tex tahomia which marke this Asxyrian Code. 

cena a-}u-zi-ti, ‘aa a possession'—here, no doubt, in the srose of marriage. 

© lace ia<so-ma-ak-di (rom enodiw, whieh from the context, as well as from 
a passage inan incantation text. in which « form of the verb hss been found 
(Muse-Amolt, Asprian Dictionary, p. T6éa), must have some such meaning 
as ‘reject, dispose of,’ and the like, 

© |. ¢, hedeelines to receive the large indemnity which, however, involves 

“1. «., is not taken from the father’s hows os in | 5. 

ong afbatidd leg f-bor-ri-d-tw, ie, the action set forth in the preeeding 
law cannot be followed, in case Uhe virgin willingly gave berenlf to the man. 
a JAD5 a) 
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og 
(The text—fourteen lines—ia mutilated bovond certain recovery. 
The law continues the general subject of illicit intercourse, and 
at the close provides that if the suspected won is ‘released of 
her guilt,’ the husband by a document gives his wife a quittance."* 
Apparently, it is added that if be had mutilated his wife's ear,'® 
‘there is no guilt attaching to him,") 


This completes ‘Text No. 1 m Schroeder's publication. If the 
colophon hud been preserved in full, we would te able to indicate. 
the place of the tablet in the series.” All that is left af the eolo- 
phon, however, is the date geeording ty the custom of the Assyrian’ 
scribes, viz 

The Saath of Sard (Oth month) 2d day eponymate of 
Ret sore i errriboere 
Such dating prevents ie Fron Fixing the reign in which the tablet 
was drawn up, unless we happen to have o list of eponymes in 
which the name occurs. ‘That ia not the ease in this instance. 








Text No. 2.4 
| 


(Beginning niutilated, “Che subject of the first six laws [eovering 
Col, [and FH1) is the division of an estate among brothers) 





fief a es oe 


ithe oldest soni) suits taicle m and takes two porta” [ass his hare), 





~ Camto-on, ashore, § 42, 
" ua-ini-ded) d-hopper, a above, § 43. 

"Bee the remarks aboye, p. 4. 

™ Schroeder, No. 2 (Pl. 14-18) ia Tee wiat'o tablet of four eolusine each on 
obverse aod reverse, bolonging to the same series ne No. J. Tt i billy broken, 
The Ist and Sth column are entirely gone, and of the other six columns none 
is complete, Assuring that i bontuined as many ae 45 lowe Mike Text No. 1), 
the 15 laws preserved woukd repreeent not mort than onethird of the tablet. 

" ¢e-f-ri = kokkory, “grand, as Col. 4, 10 (§ 19). 

“i-na—aate, “The elder brother has the firet claim, for which in Sumerc. 
cheng anita Ageia etl aut Ay edi 

Alihabylonisehy Rechlourtunten, av, p, S73) as weakest Yale =zatti, the 
general term for “portion” of "ehare’, 

" fo-c-a, ‘hands’, ic. two where Cf. above, Text Na: 1, 6.27, bel 

* To be supplied os in Test No. 2, $2 (line 21) a-no sctte-du, 
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(and) his brothers afterwards in turn” set aside and take (se. 
their share). From the field any expenditure (7) and all the 
outlays", the younger son subtracts (7). The oldest son sets 
aside the one part of his:share, and in return for lis second part” 
exacts” service to him from his brothers. 


F 


“H€ one among the brothers of an undivided estate” destroys" 
human life, they hand him over to the owner of the human life, 
If the owner of the hummn life chooses, he may kill him and if 
he chooses to be gracious,” he merely takes awny his share.” 


st 
Tf one among the brothers, of an undivulod estale, either /mocts 


urd o-fo-d, in which combination the eecorm! word hay the foree of 
‘brother by brother’ anil ia a variant form to ahem, ‘Logether’. 

ELM mi-tmana. Sidile—if the reading is correct, —thay he a 
variant form of sililu, ‘expenilitur’(?) (Cngnad, Hubylonisehe Briefe, 
No, 218, 31-32), 

Wme-ne-he-wli, plural of wianedu, which ba of Frequent oceurretice in 
legal domumente ae well a¢ in the Wammorsia Code, ($447 umd 49), aml hes 
the force of our ‘outlay’, for Ube noprovemenieonade un « property, 

1 pisi-ok for whinek ‘f), 

f Kd-mi-tl ba-tidel. 

W f-ga-al-Hl frou sia— sieve tik the wena of ‘implores’ or ‘demands’, 

8 iil-porhi, ‘his work", |e, his share of the work on the estate, which thir 
brothers must perform at the demand of the older brother. 

* le tecu-ti-te, Lo, before the pettlement is made. 

“Read ik-mnu-we from tomdird, a synonym of dike, ‘kill’ (Mlus-Arnolt, 
Assyrian Detionary, p. 29Tb), 

© nop ho-li, ‘himan fife’ a# abowe, No. |, § 48, which here appear te 
refer to the hummeohelil be retin of the eelate, just s¢ in Hebrew the oor- 
teaponding word has thm force, ¢ @, Gen. 12.5, ‘all the nefret which they 
had soquired in Harran’, ie. the household, Perhape the livrstork was ale 
scat the getvera! term. 

o from wagdrs, lo be favorable’, and the like. 

tt aener snlise. Tt reste with tho elder brother either as ill hie brother, 
or to pardon him anil to lake hy share—again an ilustration of the crude 
spirit of the Code which regards not the crime pritarily, but the property 
bias involved in a human Fife, and therefore leaves it optianal with the ‘owner’ 


to exact punishment or not, 
24552 
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with an accident (?))}* or flees, his share falls to the king," faceord-— 
ing to) his pleasure.” 
4 
(This law—likewise denling with an undivided estate—is too 
badly preserved to permit of a translation.) 


6 

(Of this law, continuing the same general subject, only the ends 
if eight lines ore preserved.) 

Be 

(The beginning of this law, revealing in a most interesting 
manner the proceduré in ancient Assyria for disposing of: un 
eatate, is broken off When the text becomes intelligible, it reads 
as follows:) 

a for etter [a min wishes ta noquire), he must agree 
lin regard to the field and] house, not [to sequire it] for silver, 
for one month.” The [surrogate}* within the city of Asshur 
shall cause proclamation™ to be made three times. ‘“lhree times, 
he shall couse the field and house which is to be acquinul to 
bie sisal in the city, to wit™: the field and ie which 








“Text defective. ae Pee nee = 
io demanded by the context, a» a comparison with the above text No. 1, 
§ 42 fcol, G. 22), ‘he either dies or floes’, shows: 

"1. ¢,. a9 ww would exy, ‘to the state’, 

" Read [bi] tib-tea-h, ie, the king may, if he chooses, confiscate the 
ahare. [i reverta to the state. 

™ More than one faw may be missing between the end of Col 2 and the 
beginning of the third: cohim, 

"A missing line dieeriled the proepertrve porches. 

™ Read law [d-lek-bi\-s-i, favoured by the traces. 

“8 Le, there ehall be a delay of one month, 

$s The theme pala bo BET (like lines 28, 31, 36, 40, ete.), am. offielal of 
some kind —perhape to be reed binnttu, if the restoration of the determinative 
La befdre Tl] in Ceneiform Torts XEX, PI. 27 (KR 2001, obw, 24) is correct. 
See Meiamoer, Seilane Aasyr. Ideogrumme No, 4555. The rovtoratian finds 
sapport. from. Ii Hewiinects, P45. 2a, sehen Neral ith he Loren of Siphee 
la Hikewiee equated with kinuttw. On the other hand, the official 
by fl might abeo he rend mafra, ‘first ufficer’ (Mpisener ib. No. 4388}. 
any caso the ideograpbic designation haying the valie of nate Sansa 
to-an official of high standing, = wirrogate charged with announcing and aupet- 
intending the diepow) of estates, 

“i-eoiees =f{rom deri, ‘to call oot’. 

_ “mang, introducing the formal wording of the official proclamation to be 
made three times during the month, ay « notice to all concerned. 
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belongs to N.N, the son of N.N.™ within the confines’ of this 
city, 1 wish to aequire [for silver (7)|" Whatever their de- 
mands" and (whatever) claims there may be,” let them draw up 
their documents and in the presence of the recorder’ let them 
deposit them, and let them put in a claim! so as to make it free* 
‘to be clispoged of. 

If within this month, fixed as the time limit,’ they have not 
neglected! to produce their documents and in the presence of the 
recorder have deposited them, then the man shull take to the 
full extent of his field* — . 

‘On the day thut the surrogate(?) makes proclamation within 
the city of Asshur, one ns a secretary(?)* in place of the king, the 
‘city seribw,” the eurrogate and. the recorder of the king shall 
nasemble® to dispose of the field and house within the city. (With) 
the prefect’ and three magistrates!’ of the city standing by, the 
OO Te rr 

S anne mar on-no-ne, ‘this one, con of this one’. Hee Meisennt, 14. 
No. S20, , 

* 4.(dr =wgarti, & term of frequent ooourrence in legal documents and here 
died to indicate that the property lice within the confines of the city. 

T c-sice |punrpel! (*), 

Head (fi-i] -ha-tu-nw. 

* Read do-[balabideiu, Ci. Schorr, Alithebylonische Rechtrurkunden No. 
140, 16 (dtabstesti). 

 bi-pu-d-ti, vecurring again lines 24 and 43, evidently designates the office 

1 fid-u-bu—trom dabsins, for which see Schorr, ih, p. 272 Bote. 

* fesszeah-[Aev}-d-eed. , 

‘plate <adanne, “time Hmit’ cortirs uleo in Text No. 143. See Mur- 
Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. Ita. | 

1 mggest reading la-c ma-bd+ und combining mahi ‘forget, neglect,’ ete, 
with the following. worti—it-ta-allu-nt—en-ni TV, 2 from elf, “bring up" or 





field’, Le, the purchaser eal) sequire the full estate, 

“Numeral onc, followed by tna autkalli ki pa-ni darrt, which would appear 
to designate an ffficial acting se the representative of the king. For officigls 
deagnated by an introductory a, soe, rt. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Docw- 
; ® p. 465, "The addition of ina sukballi 1 take as a designation of the 
secretarial bureau, but the entire pasege must remain obscure until we End 
further references to the office intended in some Assyrian legal document. 

° dup-har ali, 

* izcern, ‘state’, 

§ hovcia-nm, an Official of frequent occurrence in official orinents and 
who appears to have heen the prefect. Ree Johna, #, Vol 2, p. 145 eg. 

* final( Mes) =robin, mrabove, No. 1, 4. 
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surrogate shall make the announcement, They shall hand over 
the documents that have been drawn up. 

But if within this month, the surrogate three times makes 
proclimation, and within this month any one’s document'! was 
not brought, (and) in the presence of the recorder was not de— 
posited, then on the field-and house he lays his hand!* The one 
who eaused the proclamation” of the surtogate to be made fs. 
free'* to act. Three documents af ‘the proclamation of the 
surmgate which the judges'® shall draw up [are to be deposited! 
in the presence of the reeorder),!* 

(Rest of the law jz broken off.) 


=~ 


é 





(Only partially preserved. It deals with some wrong com- 
mitted against an owner of « house; for which # fine of one talent 
of lend, blows and a month's royal service is imposed, besides 
handing over twice the value of the house.) 


5 

If a man extends'' 4 ‘large’ boundary" from his companion, 
they seize him and determine his guilt, He muat hand over three 
times the area of what he has extended. (ne of his fingers is 
ee 

* Text haa ‘his document’, meaning the document of any interested party, 

* Bo-eu e-li, ‘rakes his herl’, inthe sense of toking posesdon, na in #10 
of ‘Text No, 2 (eol. 4, 82.) 

7 Ae Wows from bed, for mukianiemu —i «, the sow who 


brings about the proclamation. 

* pwede, i e,, all formalitine have heer ermmnryelard with and the extate 
con bo dinpeaed of, 

* 1. «all the other officials: involved. 

"To be supplied and favored by ihe traces. Read [etwas omeyy foe p tb tag 
[tdedy-mimsi-na| ji 

Vae-sd<ame-merih, [rom sxmidhy, “io adhd’. 7. &, enlarges hie boundary by 
encroaching on his neighbur's property. 


Large’ in contrast to » ‘small’ boundary in the following law must refer 
i an sxiauatve tnernachment as aguingt taking only a mall section away 


| lovjusé-me, the same term that we find in Talmudic jurieprudence, ne 
doubt borrowed from Babylonia. See Marcus Jastrow, Talmasse Liietionary, 
p. 1160. ~ 

™ Literally: ‘The Geld 20 toch an he has extended iH, three times (aa mych) 
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eut off; he receives 100 blows" and he must perform one month's 
royal service. 
rf 
If a man removes a ‘emall'= boundary of an enclosure,” they 
seize him and determine his cuilt. He must hand over one talent 
of lead anid restore three times™ as much of the field as he ex- 
tended. He receives 50 blows and must perform one month's 
Lo 
if a man ma field that is not his digs o well and makes a 
trench(?)™ (and) seizes the trench for his well, he receives 30 
blows and [he must perform] 20 days royal service. 
(Of the balance of the law only the beginnings of the lines are 
preserved.) 
] 


(Of this law only the beginnings of the Inst 12 lines are pre- 
served. Jt deals with a field, which is shared with on wemdnu— 
apparently a partner as in No. 1, $38 [col. 5. 20).) 


12 


If # man in a field [which® ......-...........| laye out an 
archard (and) {digs} a well, (and) the owner of the field sees 





4 The highest number of blows named in the Code. The severity of the 
Ament shows how eeriowly this crime waa vinwed. In view of the 





frequent denunciation in the Old Testament of those who remove boundanes 
fe. g., Hoa. 5. 10; ef, Deut. 27. 17; Prov. 22. 23), this law of the Assyrian 
Code is particularly interesting 

"1. e., only takes a smull piece of land away from his neighbor. See note 





S gbu-ra-a-ni, from abirw, ‘enclosure’ (MuseArnolt, Asqyman. Dichonm 
p. fb. 


® So read according to Schrooder's errata to his edition (p, «xviii. 

3 du-un-ad, used form ‘couch’ or ‘bed’, (Mum-Arnolt Assyrian Thichionary, 
7. 250), but here would appear to designate s trench into which the water 

# ko-g-s-c-fi, “he lays his band’, bero (as above, $4, note 12), mn the eemee 
of illegally using the trench to fill his well, 

# "The eqube of the lines in thie law arm broken off. ‘Evidently the man had 
‘pp control over the field, but exactly in what relation be stood to it is a matter 
af conjecture. Porhape we are to complete the line to fia |a-mt a-pa-pal, 
's field which was taken for maltivation’. Cl. Hatem utabi Code, $} 60-61. 

4 ih-ri to be supplied as above. 
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the trees that lie (ve the man) raises without [protesting(?)],2 
the orchard is. |free/™ for the cultivator”! The field asa field 
helongs to the owner of the orchard. 


13 

If a man on ground that is not, his,” cultivates an orchard or 

digs a-well, whether he raises vegetables“ or trees, they seize him 

and determine his guilt. On the day that the owner of the field 

goes out (se, to inspect what has been done),™ he may take away 
the orchard together with its improvement.” 


: 14 
If a man.on ground that is not his, breaks it up(?)"" and bakes 
bricke, they seize him and determine his cuilt, He must hand 
over three times.the amount of ground: and his bricks nre taken 
away from him. He receives 50(7)" lashes and must perform 
[one month's)" royal service. 
15 
[lia man] on ground that isnot his _....._.... " and bakes 
bricks, they take away [the bricke and 50(?}) blows they give 
him and be must perform one month's royal service. 
$$$ eee le 
"Tho ¥ord ia broken off, but the context points to « term like ‘protest’, 
* Tend se-la-ku), ie., be haw the right to the crop. 
™ no-<ti-a-t, |, from madd, the one who enltivated it, 
"Toe. the ground for further cultivation remains in the paeession of the 
onginal owner af the orchard. 
* i-nat tens ba-b---2-di, for kabkeru, as above, Text No: 3, 41. 
4 wrski, ‘greens’ We etill call a dealer in vegetables a ‘green grocer’. 
* The assinmptinn being that he voices his protest in contrast to his silent 






Reon in § 12. 

# ma-na-ho-c-ti-tu, more literally ‘the outlays’ an it, for which no ecmpm- 
" tg-dlu-hi-me from gulatu, the meaning of which ia ta be gathered froni the 
Sc. that he has used, 

"The text is uncerinin. The number may be 40 of 50—more probably 
© To be mupplitd aa the tial phrase in connection with fixed labor. 
“The verb which would hare indinsted what the man did in addition to 


(p. xxviii). 4 
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16 
(This law is entirely broken away. If we may assume that it 
extended into Col. VI, we may conclude from the law following 
that it dealt with providing irrigation for fielda adjoining one 
another, but it is of course possible that there was more than 
one law included between Col. 5. 39 and the beginning of Col. 6.) 


17 

[Lf it i4 cansl}® water which is collected among them“ imto a 
reservoir for irrigation,” [the owners} of the fields divide up 
among themselycs," and each, according to the extent” of hie 
field, does (his) work, and irrigates"* his field. But if there is no 
og btieeett among them, the judges ask each one™ about the 
agreement™ among them, and the judges take awny the docu- 
maniit and feach) one must do (th) work. (Each) must direct” 





#” Sinen in the following law it by ‘rain water’ which is to be weed in conmmen., 
the nataral contrast to be expected here would be water from a canal, which 
ie gathered ina reservoir aul thence directed into the fields, 

“1. @.. by agreement among the owners of adjacent fields. The previa 
law, no d ppecified who ‘they’ were. 

© Read (54 al-nia i-i-fi To-na Sd}-ka-a-na fil-i}-tic-al-ni, na in the following 
law (col. 6, 23). Sabdew would appear from the context to be the term for 


‘reservoir’. 

# Supply [Nin}(Mes) «= 5el2, we in the following law (col. 6. 24). 

* dtu a-ho-ik. 

“ana eiar, “up to the border’, as above in § 6, 

“” (jaab-ii from Eta ‘to water’. 

* moogre-le from magdre, which aimong varius teanings hax the force 
af ‘tongree’. Such quarrels among thio tein eyter in commen, must have 
heen aa frecquent in Babylonia and Assyria oa disputes about wells in Palestine. 
CT, Gen. 25. 15-32, 

4 i-Tar(iles} =datdnd, ‘judges’, hit here teed collectively for ‘eourt’ and 
therfore comstrued in this law and in the following ane with a verte in the 
singular, ax ¢. g., 1-dd-'o-c-l, ‘gales’, p-go-bad, ‘seizes’, in ot law, anal ddek~pi, 
‘nkes away’ in the following law (ool. 6, 34). 

* anyelu, bere in the eens of ‘each man’, 

+ mo-<g-ru, i, o., what understanding there was regarding the share each 
one wae to perform. There & the eame doubly enfemts in the Balrylorian stem 
magia asin ihe English term ‘agree’, used for ‘harmony’, and for ‘an agree 
ment’, 

“ dup-pa, i. e., the written agrooment among the owners of the fields. 

© jtot-Ei, ‘take’, out of (he reeervoir andl direct into the field. 
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i 
those waters ly himeelf, and irrigate hia field, but any one else's” 
he is not to irrigate. 

18 

If it is rainewater” which is collected among them into 4 reser- 
voir for irrigation, the owners of the fields divide among them- 
selves. Each man according to the extent of his field does (his) 
work and irrigates: his field, And if there is no harmony among 
them, whatever agreement there may have been among them, 
the court takes away the document of (each) man, because of the 
fnilure to agree" (‘The continuation is broken off.)” 


The balance of the sixth column of the tablet is mutilated and 
in part entirely broken off. Lt is not even possible to estimate 
how many laws are missing—perhaps two. Of the seventh column 
only the remains of twenty-four lines, comprising two lawe, are 
preserved. Both deal with agricultural matters, showing that 
the general subject. of the previous column was continued. 

Of the additional seven [rigments of the Code published by 
Schroeder, while some—particularly No. 6 (PL 20-21)—are quite 
extensive, none is sufficiently preserved to give a continuous text. 
All therefore that can be done for the present is to indicate the 
contents of the fragments, so far ua this can be determined. 

(a) Of fragment No. 3, only parte of seven lines are preserved. 

(6) Fragment No. 4 containe portions of five laws, The eab- 
ject of the first two eeeme to be injuries, and of the last two, con- 
tracts. 

(¢) Fragment No. 5 contains parte of two laws. The character 
of the first. te uneertain. The second deals with horse herds 
(re' au-gul-ly dd gis, ‘caretaker of herds of horses). In Assyrian 
letters, we hear much of furnishing horses for the royal stables 
and for the army; snd we would, therefore, expect stock farms 
to be introduoed into an Assyrian Code: 


(7) Fragment No. 6 gives portions of 11 Inws. The subjects 
are, slave girls, thy daughter of a man or his wife retained as a 














“Lo. in order to avoid further dispates, no work ia to be done in common, 

Water of the gral Ada” =<rumas, rain, in contrast, therefore, to the 
kind of water mentioned at the beginning of the previous law, 

“o-na Bi fo mo-cg-re-ttu_ 

“There 9 a reference to five magivirales (reba), 
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pledge for debt, transuctions regarding horses, oxen, and. aases; 
theft, stolen property put on deposit, stolen property restored 
through a companion. 

moO Fragment No. 7 (No. 143 of Schroeder's edition, Pl. 89) 

gives portions of four lige covering monetary transactions, indi- 

vidual held as pledges for debt, and guarantees. 

Cf) Fragment No. 5 (No, 144. of Sehroeder's edition, Pl. 89)-— 
sual] portion of ome law. 

(g) Fragment No: § (No, 193 of Schroder's edition, Pl. 107 
and 106)—bits of «ix lnwa, dealing with agriculture. 


[Ar this article goee through the press, the firet volume of Bruno 
Meiasner's very valuable sew work, Balylonjen und Asayrien 
(Heidelberg, Winter 1920), reaches me, in which, on pages 175-179, 
he summaries some of the contents of the new code and discusses 
a number of the laws. Murh to my satisfaction, | find that he 
confirms Professor Montgomery s supposition above set forth that 
in the term gariin ($§ 14 and 10) we have the Assyrian term for 
‘eunuch’ and that castration was, therefore, a form of punish- 
ment in Assyria as fur buck us the date of the Code. I also 
“owe to Meissner the correct interpretation of the verb faddnu in 
the sense of being ‘pledged’ to marry in $ 29 of Text No, | 
(which applies also to § 44) and P have embodied this view, 
as well as one or two other suggestions derived! from incidental 
references to social conditions as set forth in Chapter XH of 

Meisaner’s work dealimig- with “The family and daily life’.| 


BURUCASKI, A LANGUAGE OF NORTHERN KASE 





Fam t% THR GeeaT Nortitwest of India, lying close to the 
‘borders of ‘Turkistiin, is the valley of the Hunzn River. Along 
its northern banks lives a tribe of people who, tho formerly wir 
like and aggressive, fire now industrious and peaceable, On the 
south side are men of a different sort: quinter, and more orthodox 
Muhammadans, Yet these two tribes speak very slightly differ- 
ing dialerts of the sume tongue, This language, called Burucaski 
by the best authorities, is, like most primitive tongues, possessed 
of qualities which are very strange to the peoples of the Western 
World. Indeed, Burugaskt has one phenomenon which T have 
been unable to find in any one of some 250 languages and dialects 
which T have investigated. | 

The object of this article is to give a brief summary of the 
main peculiarities of the tongue, and to discuss ita possible linguistic 
relationships and offer sume possible explanation of its origin. 
Later on [| hope to be able to offer a scientific grammar. 

Burugaski possesses two main distinctive features: The most 
important of these to my mind is the so-called system of pro- 
nomninalization. And in the aseond place there is the use of the 
vigeaimal system. Several others might be mentioned, tut these 
acem to me the most important ones. It is these elements, then, 
that we must look for in other tongues in order to classify the 
Leitner, and others, but the verdict ao far has been ‘unclassifinhie’. 
1 eay this with the reservation of a statement by Prof; Trombetti 
which 1 will diseuss later. 

Let us now look into this matter and see whether we shall again 
justify the opinion of Grierson or, failing to do that, offer some 
eonstructive eriticiem of our own. 

As T have said before, the ‘pranominalized’ quality of Burugaski 
is the most striking one. Tt consists in the prefixing of a partivle 
to ceriam nouns, adjectives, prepositions, and verbs, The 
pnneiple underlying these several cases is fun damentally the ume. 
(In fact, the actual form varies but slightly, as we shall see.) Dr, 
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Leitner, the original discoverer of Burugaski to the western races 
of the earth, explains the pronorminalization as follows: to the 
primitive mind the idea of *head', for instance, is so closely asso- 
ciated ‘with the ides of its possessor that the two can not be 
separated. Accordingly we find the mental concept retiected in 
the speech. There is no word for ‘head’ in the abstract; it ts 
necessary to say whose head, either its present owner, or, if sep- 
arated from the body, its past possessor, Thue we have words 
for ‘avy head’, ‘thy head’, ‘his head', and so forth, all quite 
distinct from one another, yet all founded upon the same root by 
means of prefixes. Nevertheless we do not find this root as a 
separate entity. [t is invarinbly accompanied by one of the 
prefixes. 

The pronominalization, to continue our abstract from Dr. 
Leitner, is therefore confined to words of family relationship, 
parts of the body, and menta! conceptions—all of them expressing 
qualities, be they physienl or mental, which can not be separited 
from their owner. They may be, as remarked above, expressed 
in a noun, & vorly (usually, if not invariably, « compound with 
one of the pronominalized nouns as a component), an adjective 
(always a compound), or a preposition (these are very few ae 
no regular rule is deduced). In the case of the verbs, the suffixes 
for the personal enilings may also be eee from the same ae 

: inal roots. ‘Thus in the prono zed verbs we 
have the prefix and the suffix both. Such i is Dr. Tatkniie’s opinion 
on the matter. 

Important as is the explanation and Wang of so distingnis 
a stholar as Leitner, thire seem to te to be some:reasona for 
modifying it. There are, however, few ‘first’ opinions’ which 
survive the erosive effect of time, Facts discovered! later con- 
uradiet even the most logical thegrics, 

Now as regards the Burugaski system of pronominulization, 
which by its very nature causes a lack of certain abstract terms 
in the language, it is well to observe that, while there are cases 
of primitive tongues having different words for objects expressed 
in more advanced languages by a compound formed of a general 
word plus a specific modifier, these eases do not parallel ours. 
In them it i¢ o question of an entire lack of abstract terms, In 
Burugaski, on the oliver hand, altho there is no word for ‘head’, 
there is a reot expressing that idea. Tho various personal prefixes 
are attached, that hes not hide the significance of the existence 
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of the root ea in the language. To evidence the distinttion I 
ain ttieking, | will quote severn) cases from other tongues: Dr. 
Roninnes' cites the following examples: the Society Islanders 
have different words for ‘dog’s tail’, ‘bird's tail’, ete., but no 
word for ‘tal’; The Mohicans have different words for various 
kinds of cutting. butno verb ‘toeut’, They ean awy ‘Tlove you", 
or “T love him’, and so forth, but they have no way of expressing 
the simpli idea ‘te love's The Choctaws have no word for the 
eenue Tonk’. The Australians have io expression for ‘tree’ jn 
the abstract, nor for 'bird', or ‘fish’, ete. ‘The Eskimos can say 
they arr fishing seal, or whale, and the like, but they can not 
invite anyone to go fishing with them withont specifying whut, 
where, when, or how they are gomp to fish, | 

I need quote no more of these eases to prove that, with the sole 
exception of the Mohican verb forms, there is no real resemblance 
between any i these and Buragaski,, In all of them the root 
lou is abwent, Not so, however, in the language we are studying, 
While the Kanjuti's (or Baragaski-speaking man's) mind may not 
how be abl to separmite the ides of » purt of the body, or what 
not, from the idea of its owner, his mind must at some time 
lave had the power to caneeive the reot worl to which he has 
ittached his pronominal prefix—and there Dr. Leiiner’s theory 
Soot tnacleepua tes, 

Far more likely does it. appear to me that the mot word once 
exited and that the constant use Gf these now pronominalize 
wordy with the possessive pronouns fed to the unifying of the two 
parts Into one word. Subsequently, probalily owing to a con- 
trotion, the significances of the possessive prefix was lost, tos 
certain extent, and the second half of the compound, the genera! 
term, lost ite imdividiyal entity. Then the {OoSssive propoun 
wos again added, jal we find them now stying ‘my my head’, 
for instance, It is a similar case to that of the Southerner, who, 
24 the story goes, had heard ‘dam-Yankee’ used together so much 
Hitt he reached the age of discretion, so-called, without knowing 
that the phrase wus not a word. IT might also cite the use in 
modern English of ‘the hoi polloi* o& another example of how 
easily two words often usw] together berome as one, frequently 
reulting m the additien of « superfluous particle before them 
Gee J. Romane, Monti! Frolution in Mim, New York City, 1898, pp, 
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Sime kay future nations may he saving Chiat we lacked the muntal 
acumen neeessary to understand the original Greek, We too may 
he elaees) with the primitive davage, 

To return to the subject, my analysis of the pronominaolizution 
is further borne out by the fact that the Kanjutis, according to 
Dr. ‘Leitner, have been a free race, living in the same locality, 
and governed by the sume lino of kings, or chiefs, for about a 
thousand years, Their isolation bas been almost complete for a 
inillenium and a half.. This is time enough for a Innguage to 
decay ae well as to oivance, ood their separation from the out- 
side world would probably have not made for linguistic develop- 
ment. Certainly this isolation would have dulled their intelligence 
rather than sharpened it. Moreover it is generally acknowledge 
that the people speaking Burucaski are on intelligent race, for 
above the Society Eslanders, for instance. . Thus the only logical 
conclusion seonis Lome to be that the promitive (uulities of the 

inge are due to decay, ‘This alone, to my mind, can explain 
sich qualities ins tongue whose spenkers, according to all inuli- 
cations, area very old race. 
~ Turning now to the other main peculiarity referred to above, 
it will repay us, | believe, to look inte this matter of the rigesmal 
syafem. We may be able to discover geome analogies that will be 
if sseistanen in classfying, or otherwise theorising bout, Buru- 
qaski. In the first place wo are rerninded of the peculiar Mrench 
ueage in the instance of 70, 80, ami 90. Instead of continuing 
the decimal svatem, French snddenly branches out into the yigesi- 
mal, e«. a, TO, wtentediz; 80, gwatre-tingl; 00, quatreingl-diz. 
This is a: sorvival of a former complete vigesimal system. Thus 
we find tn early French trew ving, ‘sixty’, (reis vine ef diz, ‘seventy’, 
ete” [tis even continued beyond one hundred, so that we find 
siz wre ‘one hundred and twenty’. In the Keltic languages, 
also, we find this aystem,’ and it is generally agreed that it wus 
Hira the contact. with the Keltic that Ol French developed this 
un-Romaner quality, But, if thie system is foreign to the Latin 
saree iw it not also foreign to the bulo-European im general? 
The answer is decidedly affirmative. Wheneo, then, did the Kelts 








tPrietrich Dies, Grymmatit der Rornoiachen Sprocken, Bonn, 1882, 
pp. 125-726, 
Holger Podereen, Vergicicivads Grammatik utr Aettuchen Sprocken, 
Gdttingen, 101%, p. 14, 
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derive their mode of counting? I will not stop here to go into. 
any detail, but will merely outline a theory that presents itself 
tomy mind. The Kelte may also have inherited the system from 
still earlier possessors of French soil. ‘These tribes have now all 
died out, save the Basques who, I believe, are connected with the 
early (tho not the earliest’) inhabitants of Europe: (That the 
Basques abould have invaded Europe later than the Kelts seems 
ti me highly improbable.) Their language still uses the Vigesimal 
system, und that is the only common ground it has to stand on 
with any language that exists or is known to have existed near 
the present sbode of the Basques4 

This is all rather for afield, yet I do not regard it as time wasted, 
for it illustrates the importunce of the numerical system in unravel- 
ling linguistic mysteries. Besides this, I regard the numerical 
system in af considerable importance in the classification of 
tongue. Altho Prof..'Trombetti,! among others, cites the wite- 
spread use of the vigesimal system, still I should be very mucti 
inclined to investigute carefully any tongue that wae within the 
limit of possibulity geographically, and that made use of that 
gysien. The mere fact that the vigesimal system is widespread 
is no proof that two langumges using it are not connected. More 
extensive notice of this will be taken later on. 

After these all too few remarks regarding the two distinctive 
features of Burucaski I will now turn to the discussion of the 
linguistic affinity of the tongue and see what can be said regarding 
it classification. Should no classification be postible as yet, I 
will at lest offer some suggestions as regards its more distant 
relationships; and at the same time see what can be said about 
its origin. 

It is evident from the most superficial survey that Burucask! is 
not ati Inde-European tongue. Authors (such as Sir Aurel Stein 
in his Aneient Khotan und in other works) who have had nothing 
ele) to say in regard to it have ratuuirked that the language could 
not be Aryan. And they mean Aryan in the broadest sens of 
Indo-European. There is not the slighest resemblance in vyocabu- 
lary, wyntax, or any other way. 

a 

‘Win. 2. Riplay, Races of Burope, New York, 1808, p. 200, See ilao page 
195 for further informution regarding the migrations of the race. b 


* Prof. Alireda Trombetti, Sagpi ui Glattelogia Generale Comparaia, 1813, 
vol, 2, p. @: 
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After ruling out this possibility we may next tum to another 
grent group of tongues that is a near neighbor, namely the Tibeto- 
Burman group, Of this group the language geographically nearest 
to the Hunza ie Balti. A somewhat careful comparative study of 
Baltt and our language reveals not the slightest resemblance. 
Nor, in fact, ean any similarity be traced in the entire Tiheto- 
Burman stock-in-trade. Here again we are compelled to agree 
with Grierson and the others. Yet there is ome branch of the 
Tibeto-Burman group, known as the Himalayan pronominalized 
branch, that has many featares quite opposed to the general run 
of things in its parent. Indeed it was for a time doubtful how 
to classify these pronominalized languages. They are found in 
little bunches seattered thru the seuthern slopes of the Himalayas, 
reaching os far west as Ladakshin, The dialecta spoken there 
have the greatest number of foreign elements of any of the 
Tibetan tongues.. Yet, strange as it may seem, these idiosyn- 
éracies appirently border upon 4 relationship to Burucaski, I 
will not discuss the resemblances at any length, but will merely 
remuurk that these likenesses, far fetched as they seem, are among 
the few that offer even a slight ray of hope to the comparative 
philologist in search of a classification for Burucaski. The main 
point ia that the western Himalayan pronominalized languages 
aleo wae the vigesinal system. Their pronominolization is some- 
what different from that in the Burucgask!, however. In the 
Himalayan tongues a prominul suffix is used on verbs to form a 
primitive yet regular eystem of conjugation. Here we find a 
support for Whitney's theory regarding the origin of verbal 
endings. The occurrence of the vigesimal ‘system in these 
* languages | regard ne important, however, as it is in direeb oppe- 
sition to some of the main principles of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. More will be said of this Inter when [ am discussing 
the Mund or Kolarian languages. 

Turning now to the North, we find the Tartar, Tirki, Uigur 
and other dialects and languages. Hate amithi we saak Uerdies 
appointed, as regards finding relationships, for these tongues are 
utterly devoid of the pronominal system, or of vigesimalization, 
and have so few reseanblaneces in vocabulary that they must be 
borrowed words, The only word, in fact, that | have ao far 
dizeovered in common is the Tirki Hmur or femur, ‘iron’, which 
is also foun in Burncask! in the form dims, comer, atl with 
various other spellings. It is undoubtedly a borrowed word, 
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however, because it is also found in the Indo-Iranian or Picdea 
dinlects of Afghanistan and the Northwest Frontier Province. 

Now we must go farther afield. The other languages of India 
offer themselves for inspection, and accordingly we turn to the 
Dravidian group, This is, with the sole exception of Brahii, 
limited to the southern part of India. Philologists and cthnologists 
almest universally agree that the Dravidians came into India 
from the same direction as did the Aryans, leaving o colony in 
Baluchistin, which today speaks a Dravidian tongue, Brahiii:’ 
Might not they have left another such island in northern Kashmir? 
Alnus, Brahdf presents striking similurities to the other Dravidian 
lnngunges, but Burucgaski hos practically no resemblance at sh 
[t would make o wonderful story if the Burucask-speaking 
Kanjutie were a sort of little pond left by the onsweeping tidale 
wave af the grent Dravidian racial migration. This would be a 
aource of splendid fiction, but I fear the novelist will linve to seek 
(lewhere for his story, | 

A page or so above T mentioned, In connection with the Hima- 
layan pronominalized languages, the Murda or Kolarian group of 
tongues, It is to this group that woe must now direct our glance. 
Sepurnte! as this group is by a dozen degrees of latitude, it does 
not seem 0 offer much promise as a related class. Yet here 
igain we find the vigesimal system of counting, We also find 
uo well-developed declension anil conjugation, bordering more in 
type upon the Burueneki. And, more than thiz, there seems to 
be a very alight connection in the vocabulary, From this, how- 
ever, we must be careful in drawing our conclusions, The present- 
day knowledge of the morphology and etymology of Burugakki is 
too meager to be sure that we are not mistaking an endmg for an - 
essential part of the word. Still L am including «list of the very 
few resemblances T have been able to trace: Bur. Gil, "water’, 
Himalavan prom. langs. 6 (which Greron thinks is related to 
Santali dak and to Bahnar dak of the Mon Khmér Iangunges); 
Bur. haghur, ‘horse’, Kanna (Him. pron, lang.) ghora, Janggnli 
ghorya; Bur. (fupec? ‘nose’, Santali wai, Bahnar mw; Bur, 
sak ‘sun’, Santalf si, Selon (Mon Khinér lang.) «ei; Bur. api, 








‘Om the general relationship of Brahti to the Dravidian tongues see 
D, ray, Tae Arojall Languogs, Part, 1, Calcutta, 1006, pp, 5-10, 

"PT might add that, berickes bring pronominalieed, which { have indicated: 
by parentheses pag exer to me an ending, ef. (¢)mikenrg ‘cheek’. 
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‘not’, (apparently from or connected with bt ‘no"); Santall dan, 
Reneaa by; Bur, Air* ‘man’, Santali Ade. These are about the 
only words out of some two hundred compared that show the 
slightest resemblance, and the similarity is very, very slight im 
many if not all of these cases. Yet tt is necessary to remember 
that a great interval of space intervenes and the languages might 
have so drifted apart that only very slight resemblances: should 
be traceable, 

The Mon Khimér languages in eastern India and Burma seem 
to have a basic resemblance to the Munda, but beyond that and 
the few verbal analogies presented in the preceding paragraph 
- they affer little similarity, They ure monosyllabte, and show 
some connection with the ChinoSiamo-Tibeto-Burman group on 
the-one hand and the Australo-Indonesian on the other. Slight 
45 ure these resemblances, it stems most important that various 
scholars of world-wide repute secept this fundamental affinity 
referred to above, and equally able ones have not been able to 
refute the theory entirely, The ChineseSiawnese group ean be 
dispensed with summarily as it is related to the Tibeto-Burman 
and ig like it in most matters of principle. 

As regards the classification of Bururaskl, this seems to leave tis 
just where we started. Yet there are a few more theories and 
pozsibilities remaining. An artiole entitled The Khajune Language 
by Hyde Clarke in the Indian Antiquery, 1. 258, Bombay 1872, 
sugvesta a postible connection with the Agaws, Waags, Pulashas 
Fertits, Dizzelas, and Shankalts of Abyssinia, also the Abxis, in 
Cancasia, the Rodiyas, of Ceylon, and the Galelas, of the Indian 
Archipelago. He also instances ‘a Siberian and two American 
Indinn’ tongues ss possible relatives. He then assumes an auto- 
chthonous population of India speaking the parent of this group, 
presumably driven out by the first comers of the present Indian 
tongues. Not even a name is lacking- the Siberio-Nubian group, 
As the name of the Siberian tongue was not given, | wag not 
alile to identify the language he had reference to, the I investi- 
gated the Yukaghir and Siberian Eskimo modes of speech with 
no results. What 1 coulil glean from n careful study of the 
materia! relating to the Abxis langunge in R. von Erckert’s Die 
Sprache des Kaukasischen Stammes, Wien 1895, failed to convines 
me of the possibility of any yalushle results being obtainéd there. 
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An investigation of the African languages referred to by Mr. 
Clarke also failed to throw any light on the subject. What 
relation there is between these languages and Burucask! would 
certainly only be evident to one who could speak all of these 
eee as a native. Perhaps even he could not trace any 


acc e need go no farther to demonstrate the difficulties of applying 
this grouping to Burucask!. Search as I might, moreover, from _ 
the Basque of Western Europe to the Ra-txa-hu-ni-ku-i' of the 
Caxinauds of Brasil, from Ojibway to Finnish, I could discover 
no tongue baving the two particularly distinctive features that [ 
mentioned at the qutset. Whatever tongue is connected with 
Buruguski has apparently lost, in the course of time, these valuable 
identification marks. To me the closest resemblance 
lie in the Munda languages. ‘That is too recnote:a resemblance, 
however, to presume any ‘blood tie’. 

Since the writing of this article I have received a letter from Sir 
George Grierson in which he referred to a possible connection 
with Mongolian and Manchu, 1 hod investigated this to some 
slight extent, The possibility seemed too doubtful to bother to 
make mention of it, Iwas pleased to hear that he too had felt 
it was ‘doubtful’, The investigation of the enormous number of 
languages which might-show some small resemblance to Burucaaki 
is necessarily a rather superficial one. The two-languages men- 
tioned above have been somewhat neglected in this article for 
that very renson. The letter from Grierson hes thus only con- 
firmed the opinion I had received from my own altogether too 
summary investigations in that line. 

Henee we must again come to the game conclusion which 
Grierson and other authorities have arrived at. ‘There is appar- 
ently no language on the face of the earth which is sufficiently 
closely connected with Burugaski to admit of the latter's being 
classified with it, Such a classification to my mind would require 
& considerable amount of similarity in fundamental principles, as 
well ss # reasonably large coineidence or resemblance in vocabulary, 
In other words, it must be possible to draw some philological or 
morphological laws from these principles for them to be of any 
real value for grouping. From the preceding paragraphs this is 
evidently not possible. If, then, clutching as a drowning man at 











* Abreu, J.C. de, Re-trd-hu-ni-ku-i, Rio de Janelto, 1914. 
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anything, we even enlarge our definition to such an extent aa 
almost to include Nahuatl in the game group as Sanskrit, we shall 
be but little better off. It may be the lack of material on Buru- 
gaski that causes this difficulty, however, and it is quite possible 
that, when new data are acquired, « definite connection may be 
established. I hwye, in spite of this, decided to append an out- 
line of » theory which msy seem to be a classification of the 
language. This it most dofinitely is not. I do not feel that the 
suppositions entertained in it are a basis for a claasification. 
‘They are merely attempta to explain the few resemblances and 
comcidences which I have stated above. 

Now tn conclusion I have o rather novel and romantic (tho 
1 hope not impossible) theary of my own to propose, It is an 
ittempt to account for the presence of Burucaski in its present 
location, If nothing more than the suggestion of a theory more 
probable than any previous one is accomplished, I shall be content. 
So I offer it, not without some hesitation, for what it may be 

India, by virtue of the fertility of its soil and the equable climate 
in many of its parts, is the most natural place in the world to 
expect to find prehistoric remains. The country includes, of 
course, oll varieties of climate and altitude, but in some regions 
offers unequalled advantages for the development of early man. 
Almost without doubt, moreover, these qualities always obtained 
in mich the same places az today. We know, by geological evi- 
dence, that the Archean or earliest known rock formations’ are 
to be found under and at the surface of a large part of Indin. 
Henee, taking into considerstion its tropical to semitropical 
location, we may expect to discover burial sites and other evidences 
of paleolithic man. In thid we are not deceived. Such remains 
are found in the Mactras district, for instance2® From these 
earliest traces we have an almost complete scale of remains down 
thru the neolithic age, ete., to historical times: We therefore 
know thot, long before the historic and protohistoric invasions, 
man was in India. 

The subsequent history of these primitive human beings ia not 
definitely known, It is certain, however, that there were two 
main groups of them, By far the larger portion was in the Deccan. 
Smaller commurities existed, possibly not so early, in the older 
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regions of the North. Altho there ie no positive proof (indeed 
compared to Europe there is littl: proof of such things in India 
at all), man has probably existed in Kashmir since a very early 
date. His development there would be more or less like that of 
man in the South, There would probably, however, have been 
little mutual influence. The Northern race also was probably 
fairer, tho not much «9, than the Southern.- 

Resigning ourselves now entirely to theory, it isto be expected 
that the Gangetic basin would later have become the meeting 
ground of these races. The Southern type possibly even spread 
to the Eustern reaches of the Indus, This meeting of the tribes. 
would tend to stimulate progress in both of them and might very 
likely give rise to a third race, This birth I have assumed as 
taking place. Tho race may not necessarily have been separated 
ethnically from the parent, but may, at the time of the earliest 
immigrations of foreigners, have merely been. a rece in the embryo. 
A linguisti¢ differentintion would have taken place at an early 
date. This would have been the cnse particularly if the earliest 
mvasions were taking place at the time of which I am speaking, 
The presetice of andther tongue ie productive of great changes in 
a language, even m «a comparatively few years: witness the 
growth of English in the years mmmediately following the Norman 
conquest. 

From this we obtain the first premise for our theory, namely, 
that not long before the Dravidian and Aryan invasions of India 
there existed in Northern India a race possessing # sharply defined 
language of its own, 

At a later date came the parents of the modern Dravidian 
tongues. Therw is little doubt that the Dravidians were exogenous. 
Where did they come from? That they entered from the North- 
east is highly dubious. Even more so is the theory that they 
come from the so-colled Lemurian continent, whieh is fabled to 
bave existe! in the Indian Ocean to the southwest of India. The 
only remuuning theory is the one that they came from the North- 
weet. Asetiming this to be the most logical theory, the Dravidian 
people and their language must have come in contact with the 
aforesaid hypothetical race of Northern India. From this tempor- 
ary nexus there would have resulted some linguistic intermimeling. 
A more important result. was forthcoming. however. The people 
nireacly im the region were pushed apart, The larger portion 
turned southward while some tribes turned to the North and then, 
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when they reached the Himalayas, to the West, While in this 
region they met with the tribes of Tibetan origin and brought 
about the linguistic change discernible in their languages today, 
In the meantime the branch that went to the South and later to 
the East became the fathers.or at least the uncles of the modern 
Mundi tongues. These, however, have undergone great change 
through their contact with the Moin Khmér and other languages 

The forerunners of the Aryan invasions later drove the Northern 
branch of my hypothetical people up to the North of where the 
Aryans entered. The main body of Indo-European tribes thus 
did not come into direct contact with them, The indigenous 
tribes of the North, however, did come into contact with these 
more advanced peoples. Thus we have the opposing influences 
of the Northern and Southern paloolithie tribes on this split race. 
As the natural result of this, the division soon grew to appalling 
dimensions Uf this theory is anywhere near the truth, it ie more 
surprising to me that there are now any resemblances at all 
between the modern descendants of those peoples, than that 
those resemblances are so few. 

Our second premise, then, is that this Northern India race was 
aplit by successive invasions and gradually drifted apart until one 
section was finally in the far Northwest and the other in the 
extreme Eouthesast. 

With the passing of centuries one stream of people after another 
poured over the Northwest passes until the Nerthern branch of 
the race for the greater part lost its individual entity and 
fesimilated the languages of the invaders. A few remnants, how- 
ever, of the ancient people, entering valleys impenetrable to 
the armies of olden times, continued their now isolated existence 
down to the presen( day. The final separation of the ruce prob- 
ably dates from about the 5th century after Christ, This is the 
approximate date set for the beginning of the independenre of 
the Hunza ani! Nagar tribes by Dr. Leitner in his Hunee and 
Nagar Handbook. The millenium and a half of divison from 
the other related tribes located im the upper courses of the Yassin 
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River hes had but little effect on the language of the two sections. 
Only complete or nearly complete isolation could have produced 
such results. | ' 

So, as the conclusion and completion of our theory, we may 
sasume that the modern Burugaskl and Wurgki or Wargikwar 
languages or dialects are the most direct and least-changed 
descendants of the prehistoric and even pretraditional tribe whose 
existence was assumed in the first of these statements. | 

In concluding let me call special attention to two arguments 
in support of this rather elaborate theory, which may not have 
heen brought out with eufficient clearness above: 

in the first place we have the unaccountable resemblance of 
the Himalayan pronominalixed dialects to the Munda group. 
Munda traditions point to m nugration of that race from the 
North and West, but these traditions aro, for the miost part, 
comparatively recent. Hence they would offer but little support 
tou theory of the Mund& peoples coming from beyond the moun- 
tains. Moreover, these tribes are typically aboriginal, or endo- 
genous. They are more similar to the autochthonous. tnbes of 
the interior of the Decean than to any of the Northern invaders. 
Yet they are far more developed than the traces of abongines 
found ot the present day im that region. 

In the second place, the connection of the Munda tribes with 
the Mon Khinér and other tribes of the East, in o linguistic way, 
mist somehow be accounted for, This will illustrate the difficulty 
of accounting for thia very complex state of nffnirs in the compass 
af one brief article. The other arguments have been mentioned 
at sufficiently great length in the preceding paragraphs not to 
necessitate their repeating: 

Fran thie it will be seen that some such theory as the one 
outlined above is required to secount for the numerous problems 
that arse in connection with the presence of Burucnekd and 
several other languages in ther present locality, aa well sa the 
peculiar comman linguistic substratum of India. As 1 have anid 
before, inv best reward will be the awakening of interest in this 
problem, which I regand as of considerable importance in settling - 
many linguistic ‘mix-ups. With this | take my leave of a labor 
that has been the most fasctnating [ have ever undertaken: 
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7 A Rare Work by Sir Henry Micrs EUhol 


Reavers of the Jouanat may be interested to know of a work 
on the history of India which seems to be practically unknown, 
though by no less important a scholar than Sir Henry Miers Elliot, 
This work has recently came into the possession of the Cleveland 
Public Library’s John G. White Collection of Folklore and 
Orientalia, already rich m material on the history and civilization 
of India, and is herewith culled to the attention of historians and 
Orientalsta, 

Sir Henry Miers Elliot's life work, the Mohammedan historians 
of India, hus come down chiefly in two works. One is the Bibho- 

graphical Indez to the Historians of Muhammedan I ndia, of which the 
first and only volume was isstied at Caloutta in 1849. After his 
death his manuscripts were edited by Dowson in eight volumes 18 
The History vf India, az Told by [ts Oven Historians (Lorulon, 1867— 
77). Both works are well known; they sre to be found ina pum- 
her of libraries, and naturally in the White Collection. 

In Elliot’s last days it appears that he doubted the powers of his 
mind, and, to test them, wrote the book here discussed. The title ° 
page reads: '' Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, Vol. ELL, part 1 of the 
Historians of India, Cape Town, Saul Solomon & Co., 1853," 
‘This was issued in paper covers, the frant cover bearing a note: 
“For Private Circulation, 40 Copies.” It eontains 283 pages, 


includes essaya on the history of Sind, warfare in India, the ethnol- 


ogy of Sind, and a 38-pare bibliographical excursus on Indian 





ple, the 
well-known scholar, It contains a letter, dated 1871, from Elliot's 
brother, from which I quote the following extracta: 

'  _ Tend herewith a brochure written by my brother at-the 
Cape during the illness which terminated in his death. He told 
me thai he wrote it to sitisty himself that the powers of his mind 
were not impaired. It is of course rery rare; for no more than 40 
copies were printed, of which number more than half, 1 think, were 
sent into Germany, amongst whose achoiars hia labours were and 
are held in the highest estimation.’ 

If additional testimony of the “ Appendix to the Arabs in Sind” 
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were needed, it muy be had in the fact that no allusion to it Appears 
in the introduction to the History of India as Told by lis Own 
Historians, cited hove, nor in Stanley Lane-Poole's sketch of Elliot 
in the Dictionary of National Brographiy. 


Lioknon W. THavenx 
Labrarian of the Join G. White Collection 
Cleveland Public Library 


Addendum on a difficult Old Persian passage 


In JAOS 35, 344-350, | discussed the difficulty in the Behistan 
inseription of Darius, col. 4, lines 2-8, part of which reads, in literal 
tranelntion; “By the grace of Aliuramaada, in one-and-ihe-same 
year after that I became king, I fought nineteen battles; by the 
grace of Ahuramezda, I amote Aim and took captive nine kings 
>» = Phe erux hes in adamtin ajanan 1 sinote him’, where we 
should expect the plural pronoun, Certain editors do indeed 
emend the text to give a plural form, but in my article above cited 
I showed! that there were certain inconcinnities and concords ad 
sensum even in the Old Persian inseriptions themselves, seanty as 
is the materin! which they furnish. | was able also to furnish some 
parallels from English, from Latm, and from Greek. The con- 
clusion was that him referred to a singular collective idea, ‘the foe,” 
extracted from homerand “battles.” 

The conviction that this interpretation is correct is strengthened 
by the finding of other parallels sporadically since the writing of 
that article. Acts 8, 5 Dikerwos Sé naredGay els raw woluy ris 
Lapapias éxiipvercer avrois ror Xprrdy, shows (like four pas- 
sages cited JOS 35, 349) » plural pronoun with its antecedent im- 
plied ina city name. Sall. Caf. 18.1 Sed.anieca item conturanere pauci 
contra rem publicam, in quibue Catilina fuit: de gua quam perissume 
potero dicam, contains que with an antecedent conilurafie nm plied 
in the verb consurarere. Sall. Cat, 50, 5 Interse sercitia epudiabat, 
ewius initio ad eum magnae copias concurrebant, hus curva with the 
plural antecedent serritie, which is doubly peculiar, since sermitium 
is properly abstract, ‘slavery,’ and if mude concrete should be ech 
lective, ae it. often is; but ae a concrete the word is sotnetimes 
made to denote an individual slave, und therefore capable of wae in 
the plural, This seems a favorite use of Sallust (Cai. 24,4: 46, 3: 
50, 0; 56,5) Jug 66. 1). though it cecurs in other authors also, 
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The value for the Old Persian passage is that it furnishes a plural 
antecedent, which is then understood collectively and referred to 
by » singular pronoun. While one might perhaps take culue a5 
cuius ret, the use of the neuter pronoun in this way [ where ambiru- 
oux with other genders), without express antecedent in the sume 
number and gender, is extremely rare, and that cuius i netually 
ferninine with ellipsis of ret is even less likely. In the next passage 
there can be no refuge to such subtleties: Sall. Hist. fg. p. 143, 
§ 15, Eussner (in the Oration of Licintus Macer to the plebs) ne vos 
ad ririlia ila rocem, quo tribunos plebet modo, modo patrictum magi- 
stratum, libera ab auctoribus patricia sujfragia matores posiri para- 
vere: quo hus as ite antecedent virilia illo, thought of os o singular 
collective. Another passage is Livy 42. 8. 7 ques ob rea placere 
genatur M. Popilliwm consulem Ligures pretio emploribus reddite 
ipads reatituere in Whertatem bonaque us iis, quidqudd etus reciperan 
possi, reddantur curare: in which the antecedent of the singular 
eius is the plural bona, as a logical collective singular, ‘Cf. also the 
singular use of news in English, as in The news ia good, 

These passages lend additional support to the interpretation of 
adamdéim ajanam, given J AOS 35, 44-390. 

Rotann G. Kent 
University of Pennsylvania 


An Emendation to Jer. 4. 29 

In Jer. 4. 20, we read as follows FMS Fp np Ene 7p 
Sep Ew PRI naup WN FD Wy OeII OPS WS Nh vo 
ima: ‘Frotn the noise of the horsemen and those that shoo! 
wth the bow, fieceth the whole city; they go into thickets, and 
climb up upon the rocks: every city i* forsaken, and not a man 
dwelleth therein.” The word D=y prevents some difficulty as it 
ia not found elsewhere in the Bible in the sonst of “thickets.” 
We ought to read 0°23 “mto ditches,’ Cf. 2 Kings 3. 16, Tey 
o's) pr) nin oman: “Make thie valley full of ditches.” As 6 
parallel passage woere ditches or caves are mentioned togvther 
with rocks as hiding places, Isaiah 2. 19 may be cited; sxe also 
9 Bam. 17. 18. This emendstion gains plausibility from the 
Sep’. rendering omyjAau, which has led some to read DVRS 
OF nyyes neither of which is as hear our text. 

Ishant. Eros 


Baltimore 
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Nolte on Tantrakhyayika IV. A 936 

A recent textual study of Book IV of the Tantrikhyayika 
brings up again the subject treated by Edgerton in his criticiam 
of Hertel's Dos Poficatantra: seine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung 
(Leipaig and Berlin, 1914), in AJP 36.250 ff. Hertel maintained 
in his Translation of the Tantrikhyfyike (1900) that in numer- 
ous cases the true readings of the original Paficatantra could te 
proved to be found m the Tantrikhyiyikn alone, or even in the 
sub-recension Tantrikhyiyika a alone —eyey sHmetines when 
all other versions of the Paficatantra agreed on-a different reading. 
He based this conclusion on several points, one of them dealing 
with the frame-story of Rook IV, which I wish to take up briefly. 
(For Hertel's argument on this point see his Translation of Tantr., 
Finleitung, 88 ff.) 

The story of the Ape and the Crocodile, the fruntestory of 
Book IV, is fairly well known, and may easily be obtained from 
the tranalation just cited. I shall limit inveclf to the single point 
at hand. The treacherous erocodile, in his attempt to get the 
monkey into his power, offers him—in- most, versione—the hog- 
pitality of his own home and 2 visit to his family, ‘To this some 
versions add the sensual joys of the fruit-laden island where the 
home is alleged to be. Tantrikhydyika, however, does not 
depend on these attractions, but is—according to Hertel—fay 
better motivated psychologically, in that it makes the crocodile 
offer nota visit to his own home. but the delights of an equally 
charming island inhabited by three young srbd beautiful she-apes. 
This gives a very specific and definite turn to the ‘sinnliche 
Verguiigungen’ promised, and is psed by Hertel as an arngumeng 


juestion peails; fra reurgyé ‘bhinaecyiuvancsampannd ri tapes 
tisro ednaryo (mss, ndryo, Hertel em.) drstapiredh (sp both eid, 
but Hertel’s tranelation seems to indicate that he intended te 
read 'drjia*) prodivasanti ama. 

On pp. 260 ff. of the article cited above, Edgerton refutes the 
position of Hertel from the internal evidence of Tantrikhyfiyike 
itself, showing that the following speeches of the monkey ape 
inconsistent with Hertel’s assumptions. He oes not, however, 
pont out that the sentence quoted above from Tantr., on which 
Hertel's case rests, is iteelf an interpolation, or at least un evident 
borrowing from another passage later on in Book [V. : 
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Namely: in the story of the Ass without Heart and Ears (IV. 2 
of Tantrikhyayika, but the only emboxed story found onginally 
in Book IV, in my opinion), there is 4 like situation. The jackal 
who seeks to get an ase for his master, the sick lion, makes a like 
play on the lecherous nature of the ass in describing the delights 
of the forest where the lion is waiting for him. In this description 
occurs the following sentence (Tanir. p. 153 I. 7 f.):. asydm 
ranardjydim ubhinaraydueanasarpannds catasro! rapavatyo rdsabhyo 
‘drstapiired api manye ‘nendi ‘pa nurvedend ‘nakranidh. ‘The simi- 
larity between this sentence and that quoted aliove seems to be 
too striking to be accidental, and 1 believe that the latter passage 
ia the source from which the former is borrowed. Such borrow- 
ings from one part of the text to another are not rare in the 
Paficatantra. That the borrowing was m the direction indicated, 
not in the reverse direction, is proved by the fact that the other 
Pafic. versions are in substantial agreement with Tantr, in the 
story of the Ass without Heart and Ears, while in the other 
passage ‘Tantr. stands alone. 

This does not mean that the offer of ‘specifically serual pleasures’ 
(1 quote Edgerton I. ¢. p. 961) was not made in the story of the 
Ape and the Crocodile, but rather that the redactor of Tantr. 
made more clear a veilet allusion of the original version, of which 
indication is given in the later dénouement of several versions. 
At any rate, the idea expressed in the words quoted from Tantr. 
A 9RG cannot be weed as proof that the original contaimed such an 
idea, since it is borrowed practically word for word from the 
story of the Ass without Heart and Ears. 





Retrn Norton 
Johns Hopkins University 
SSS. 
‘The Jain versions read tare instead of catasro, and this was probably what 
the original Pu irs had. Indeed, the fact that Tantr, itl! reads fiero 
in the borrowing of the sentence, A 286, may be takeo as an Indleation that 
the Tantr, iteel originally had Mero. Posibly the reading catasro le & 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
The Annual Meeting of the Suciety will be held in Baltimore In Esater 
week, March 29-31, upan the invitation of Johns Hopkins University and 
Goucher College. ‘The innoting of the Directors will be held on Monday 
evening, March 24. 


A special mesting of the Directors of the Society was held in New York 
City, November 27, 102), to consider certain matters of husiness referred to 
them by the Executive Committee, Tho Directors took action, which was 
corroborated by a rote by mail of absent members, vordiully inviting the 
Agintic Sooirtics of Franee, CGrent Britain and Italy to unite in joint session 
with this Society at its coming Annual Meeting in Baltimore. The Secretary 
has accordingly issued the invitations. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 
The Archoeological Instituti of America and the American Philological 
Assicintion held their annual meetings at Johna Hopkine University, Balti- 
more, December 25-30. Topics of general Oriental interest presented in 
the program of the Institute were ‘Roman Wall Paintings om the Upper 
Euphrates’ by Prof, J. H. Brensted, and ‘A Papyrus Manuxerpt of a Part 

of the Bepttiagint’ by Prof. H. A. Sanders; in the program of the | 
penne ‘in the Language of the Hittites’ by Prof. AL Bivorntield, 
stophan's Tablets ami the Homeric Quevtion in the Light of Oriental 
Remi" by Prof, N, Sehmidt, and “A Translation of the Peta Vatthu, F and 
il’ by Dr, H. S, Gelman, The afficers of the Institute were reolecud. ‘The 
officers of tho Phildlogical As#oriation olected for the prostnt year are Prof, 
W. B. Mefunial, president; Prof, F. G. Allinson and Prof, F. Kh. Band, 

tice-presidents: Prof. C, P.-Bill, secretary and treasurer. 


The Society of Biblical Literntun) and Exegesis held its sonusl meeting: 
at the General ‘Theological Seminary, New York, December 27-28, The 
Presidential addines hy Prof. A. T. Clay wae an illustrated account of A 
Heeent Journey through Babylonia and Assyria.’ Other topics of general 

interest preemnted were, ‘Enailage in the Bible’ by Prof. 'P. Haupt, 'Canticles 

SA Cnaekuicaaeed Wusneas tebe Biba by Prof. 'T. J, Meek, and 
an illustrated description of ‘A Papyrus Mamumoript of o Part of the Septua- 
mnt’ by Prof, H, A. Sanders, New olficere elected are Prof. K. Fullerton, 
president; Prof. H. A. Sanders, vice-president. 


The Managing Committee of the American School of Oriental Research in: 
Jerusalem held ite annvial meeting in connection with the Biblical Sociqty. 
The Executive Coounittes was reelected and Prof, W. J. Moulton was added 

to it ae representing the Society of Biblical Literature. Dr. W. F. Albright 
was reappointed Acting Dirsctur of the School for 1021-22. and Prof, W. J 
Hinke. of Auburn Theological Seminary, a» appointed Annual Professor 
for the same year. At s eubeeqoent meeting of the Executive Commilize, 
on January 31, Prof. M.G, Kyle, of Xenia Theological Seminary, who haa 
gone to Palestine for some months’ sojoura, was appointed a Leeturer in the 
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School for this year, and it having been announced that [rot Morris Jiaa- 
trow, Jr. of the University of Pennsylvania, was expected to spend the year 
1o21-22 in the Orient, he wae appointed Lecturer in the School for that 


The following is the program of the Fourth General Meeting of the Palen 
tino Oriental Society held in Jerusalem January 19: "Traditions accondaires 
aur Is grotte le Macpélah’ by Pére Abel; Political Parties ia Palestine: 
Quisi ond Yemeni’ by Mr. &. N. TMaddad; ‘Lo sacrifice dans te trib des 
Fugara’ by Péro Jauseen, ‘La ville de Ratees d'aprés be documents ¢eyT- 
tiens® by Pére Mallon; “Tho excavations at Tiberias’ by Dr. Slousah; "The 
Melodia Theme in Ancient Hebrew Prayers! by Mr. A. %. Ideleon: "Haunted 
Springs and Water-Demons in Pulestine’ by Dr, Canaan; “A Visit to Petra 
by an Englishman in 1852! by Mr. L..G. A, Cust. 


The Directors of the University of Pennsylvania Museum have decided 
to excavate Bethehean (Scythopolis) in the Jordan Valley. The funde are in 
hand aod permiscion has been secured from thie local governiant. 

The organization last summer of the Dutch Oriental Society: (Oostersch 
Genootachap in Nederland) i¢ announced, with (t+ seat in Leiden. De. 
©, Snouck Hurgronje is provisional president, and Dr. J. PL Vowel (addres 
Noordetndsplein 4a) is secretary, 


PERSONALIA 


Wooas BL Foaxes, ap, M. 1, a Member of this Society, died at Wal- 
linglord, Pa., August 11, 1920, in his filty-ffth year. An explorer.in the 
Fer East, be was the author of Head Hunters of Bornes, Stone Money, anil 
_ other learned publirations. 

Joan G, Rosexcanres, LL.D, 5 Member of this Society, died In Phila- 
delphia.an January 14, at the age of eighty-five. His life was one of froad~ 
minded devotion to all public omises, civic, educational and philanthropic, 
sod he wae a benefactor of Onental and archacalogical enterprises. 


It ie announced that the remaining manuscript left behind by the late 
Prof. C. “1H. W.-Jomxs, of Cambridge University, for the eomphetion of tis 
Aangrian Deeds and Docwnents, will be edited hy Mra Johns. 


In celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the doctorate of Professor - 


entitled ‘Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, Professor of Sanakrit and 
Compurative Philology in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore Mary- 
land’ (Yale University Presi, New Haven, 1920; pp. ara, 4/2; 1.00). 


Manwee Bioowrretp, fourteen of his pupils harm just published « volume 


The volume contains a biographical eketeh anid. bibliography of Professor 


Bloomfield's writings to date, in addition to the fourteen articles, which are 
extors’, whe joined the cant rs in honoring Profesor Hloomfiakd, are 
also printed in the volute. 
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Dr. Lown H. Cinay, attached successively: to the Amerean Commission. 
to Negotinte Peace and to the U5. Embassy at Paris, has accepted an 
appointment at the University of Nebraska as Associate Profeeor of Phil 
= and a estariag. Civilizations of the Orient, Oriental Philosophies 

and Oriental Religi 





Dr. BD. G. Hodanrn, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, ete, haa been 
visiting this country in February and March. He haa lectured at the Tink 
veraty of Pennsytvania, Yale University, the University of Wisconsin, and 
at Chicago, Cincinnati, and other points, On March 4 he addressed a joint 
seanion of the Oriental Club ond the Cliasien! Clib of Philatlelphia. 


THE LOGATION OF THE FARNBAG FIRE, THE 
MOST ANCIENT OF THE ZOROASTRIAN FIRES 


A. Vo Winttams Jackson 


Cocrwne Univmeerry 


1. General Divisions of the Sacred Fires in Avestan and Pahlavi 
‘AMONG THE sacnen Fines of Zoroastrian antiquity, ne reflected 
in the Avesta and clearly portrayed in the Pahlavi literature of 
aganian times, there seem to be three which stand out as most 
holy and most andient.’ According tam special g@buping they 
represent « three! wld division of the sacred elament, corre- 
ing to the social division of the community into three classes, 





This threefold classificution, based on the socal 
order—as contrasted with » fivefold division of 
fire uccording to its manifestation and pluce’ of origin (namely, 


Tight of heaven, bodily warmth, heat in trees and plants, lightning, 


and the altar-fre, for example, Fe. 17. 11; Bd. 17. 5; tap. LE 
5-8)—is foreshadowed in the Avesta (Sir. 1.9; 2. 0) and is often 
referred ta in Pubtevi literstare* 

‘The names of these three specially saored fires, 
which undoubtedly had sepnrate temples dedicated to their service 
from the earliest times, wre given in Pahlavi (though with varia- 


= 





4iona in spelling) a2 follows: 1, Ataré Farnbag (or -big), the fire of 


the priests; 2, Atard Gdshnasp, the fine of the warriors; 3, Atard 


‘Borzin-Mitrd, the representative fre of the ishoring class, This 


among other Pahlavi passages may be cited Dénkart (9th century 
A. D.) 6. 203, the text af which I here trunsliterste, retaining the 
‘Huzvarish’ (or Astierdrifn) Semitic forms when they occur in the 
text, and transcribing them in general according to the traditional 
manner of reniling, but adding in parentheses ( ) the corresponding 
Iranian equivalents. 

1 Compare Fewae 17, 17; Sirdun |. 9; 2 9: Ramdoldsin 17. 5-5; . Zc- 
spare, 11. 6-10; amd see other citatinne below: conmelt aleo the referenoce 
to Pallavi works, Arstic and Persian texta, and the writings of modern 
authorities, inchiting Darmestater, referred to in the footnotes to Jackson, 


Zoroaster, pp. 95-100. 


1.0L Darmastetor, La ZA.1, 140-157. 
H JAC 4) 
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Dk. 6. 208, Alar} F FParnbay poven (pa) derarandn géts 
kart} yegavimeinat (Estat); pa Atard § (iifnasp pavan (pa) artes 
farin pds kartd yrgartmainit (éatet); va Atard i Barzin-Mitrd pasan 
(pa) ndgirydddn ois karld yegartmindl (islet), 


‘The Tire which is Porn bay lis made its place among 
the priests; and the Fire which is Gishnnsp has made its 
place among the werriors; and the Fire which » Birzin- 
Mitro has mule its plice among the agrioulturisia,”* 


2. The Location of the Three Oldest Fire-temples 


When making the first two of my four journeys Ghrdugh Persia 
I -was able (® identify with considerable accuracy, I believe, the 
site of the secont! und thin! of these fires, namely that of the 
warriors and that of the laboring class, ‘Thus; the seat of ‘the 
great fire temple Atar Gishnasp, that of the warriors, was shown 
to be located (as Rawlinson foresnw) smeong therume of Takht-i 
‘Sulannin, midway between Uriminh ond Hamadin, which I 
visite! in 1005 anf described with full references in Persia Past 
aad Preent, pp. 124-143. The location of the Mithra fire, that 

af the Inborers, | identified with ressonable certainty, in 1907, 
as being newr the village of Mihr, haif-wny between Miindasht 
and Sabsavar on the Khurdsin road to Nishipiir; and gave o 
detailed account of the probable situation in the volume From 
Constantinople to the Howe of Omar Khayyom, pp. 211-217, 

There still remained open, however, the question of the location 
of the Atar Farabig, the fire of the priesta. 


3, The Farnbag Fire in particular 
This eacerdotal fire was probably the most ancient and cer- 
tainly the most venerated of the holy fires in Tran, beestse it was 
the earthly representative in. particular of the Avestan tar 
Sponaiia, ‘Holiest Fire’ (Ya, 7. 11), which, si as to the com- 





De O28, text ed. 1D. .D. PL Sanjona, The Dtudond, vol, Lop, i113; 
trp, 12, Bormbay, 1012; ef DM. Maulew, Pree) Lene, rol. 2, p. 56, 
Bonikay, 101. On this seme threefokl division according to thin scertaa) clases, 
tee also the Pakinwi work Adradmat<-driuklshirt-Papuian, 1 Led 
D. D. P. Sanjana, pp. 3-4 (text), p. 3 (tranal.), Bombay, 1896; ed. EL Be 
Antia, p. 2 (text), p, 4 (trunel), Bombay, 1900; il. p. 4) 0 8 (ertation from 
the "Afrin-l-Hamkire’ inthe Tvs, B44, 
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mentary of the Pahlavi version of the Avesta, PAL Fa. 17. 67 
f=J1], ‘ts the one (burning) in Paradise in the presence of Ormazd 
in & spiritual state," sak (6) 1 den (andar) Gardtmndn ped 7 Adharmasd 
pavan (pa) méndkth yegaviminét (été). The name of thie 
‘priestly fire, it should be furthermore noted, appeary In Sasanian 
and later Persian times wither as Foarnbag, Frobii, or aa Khurrad, 
Kibairdad,* these two sete of forms being respectively a corruption 
of & theoretic Avestan form *Hyarend-bagha or of *Hvarend-lita, 
that is, the fire ‘of the Glory (a*aranih-) Divine," or the fire 
‘Glory-gtven'—see Darmesteter, Le ZA 1, 155, and Jackson, Zor. 
p. 90. 

Tn the laat-mentioned volume (Zor. p.99,n.4) 1 noted from the 
Indian recension of the Bandshishn, 17. 5-6, the tradition 
that this farnous fire existed as carly as Yima’s reign, having been 
established in the Rhorasmian land, or east of the shore of the 
Caspian Sex, and was removed by Vishtfisp to Kabul. Ip other 
words, according to the reading and interpretation of the Pahlavi 
name *Kavul' aa Kabul in the texts of the Indian Bondabisln 
then available (and adopted*by Dr. West in his translation, 
SBE 5, 63), the fire was removed southoustward into what ts 
now the province of Afghanistan, At the sume time, however, 
T observed that Darmesteter, Le ZA 1. 153-154, gave reasons for 
believing that it was not removed eastward but to the southwest 
of Iran, toa locality in the province of Fiirs, ar Persis Proper, 
especiilly on the authority of some Arab-Porsian geographical 
writers. On the whole, at that time (1599), in favoring the view 
that the noted pyraeum wae located nt Kabul, 1 followed, though 
with some reserve, the tradition in the current editions of the 
Indian recension of the Bondahislin by Westergaard and 
by Justi (afterwards by Unvalla), and the translation by West. 

Upon returning from the American Relief Commission to Persia 

2 Se 

CE. ales Zip, 11. 1, 2, @) Dt 7. 2 72, 76. 78; likewme Ha. 17. 1, dt, but 





onthe misplacing of thr attribute epiniit in the latter se Larmenuteter, 
Le ZA 1. 150, and Windinchinann, Zor. Stidien, p89; &. furthermore, West, 
SHE 6. 61, 5. 2. 


‘*Om the variety of epellings in the loxty se Weut, in SHE 6. 63, vn. 3; 
Darmesteter, Biuder Jroniennes, 2, 83-64 Throughout the present ertiche 
wert gpecial occasion to draw attentinn to textual reading -bag (with 
chor &). 

4 More literally, ‘the Glory (which in) Divinity’. 
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m [918-19, T had occasion to take up the entire matter again in 
the light of the Iranian recension of the BOndahiahn, the 
st-tallea) ‘Great Iranian Bindalishn,” which had meanwhile 
become aecessible to mein the phote-zincographed facsimile of 
the TD manieeript, edited by “f. D. Anklesaria and his son 
Behirangore ‘Ty Anklesaria, Bomlay, 1908. It is the purpose, 
therefore, of this paper to review the whole subject of the Farnbag 
Fire and present nll the data that T have been able to gather from 
Zoroastrian ‘anil Muhammeadan sources m regan) to the question 
of ite loentioti. 





4, The Statements in the Pahlavi Bandahish 
Location of the Fambig Fire 


Assuming, as above explained, that the Farnbaig Fire of the 
sacerdotal class is the earthly representative of ihe Atar Spinishta, 


or ‘Holi¢st Fire,” of the Avesta, I shall take up piesa edo 
Pahlavi paseage relating to it, whieli is found in the Binlahiehn, 
giving it first (a) in the Fodian recension and second (b) in the 
divergent Iraninn recension, and then (c-r) shall add « general 
discussion of the subject, dimwing from other sources as well, 








a. Indian recension of Bandahishn 17. 50 


(Principal varintions from the Iranian recwnsion are indicated by 
spiced letters)’ 

Bd. 17. 6-0 (ind. mee.) Va Yim én (andar) xadath hamik 
kdr paran (pa) alyyariA fi) eulmandin (68in) kdld (hor) af dad 
avirtar kort; az-at Atard Farnbdg val (avd) dat-pds paran (pa) 
gods (kAdroh)-hinmend kof i paran (pa) XNwirazem yelibiinagt 
(nidost) peyartimiinel (€2i¢). Miin (ka)-Sén Yim bur (he) berinde® 
godman (kidrah) + Yim min (az) yodman (dast) § Dakak Alard 5 
Farnbdg bf. Din (andar) xcitath oun ai Malka (Sah) 


"On the general characterivtics of the Inilian and the Iraniin recensions of 
the Bindshisho se Weet, Poailort Literniurr, in Geiger and Kuhn, Geundris 
if, wom. Pindolopie, 2. 01-102; Aoklearin, Bdndohiwhe, Inured. pp. exiz—orevi. 

* ‘The following teats of the Indian teeerican have been compared—N, Ie 
Westergaard, Buedsheak, p.41, Copenhagen, 1851; F. Justi, Der Bwadehesh, 
p. 41, Leipzig, 1868; M.N. Univall, The Paklari BurdeAesh (lithograpbed), 

p. 48, Bombay, 1597; Piizand text, ed. FE. K. Antin, Piro! Texts, p: SI, 
Bombay, 1909. For the text of the Iranian recension see below. 

* The rrading Hriaé ‘sawed" is the correct one, ee note 12 below. 
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papan (pa) peldkih mtn (az) Den az Xedrazm val (ard) ritan haf 
paean (pa) Advulratdu® Kaew!" | ald (lth) petiininadt 
(nzéast), cigitn beoan (ntin)-ie"' tamman (and) hatin?! (mand). 


_* And in the reign of Yim every action was more fully per- 
formed through the assistance of all these three fires; there- 
nopon the Fire Farnbig was establiahol at the lawful 
place fi, ¢, temple] on the glory-having mountain whieh is in 
Khvyarazm, When they sawed Yim in twain,'* the Fire 
Farnbag saved the glory of Yim from the hand of Dahaik.* 
In the reign of King Vishtisp, upon revelation from the 
Religion, tt was established out of Khvarazm, upon 
the shining mountain in KRavulistin, the district of 
K avi) (Kabui),” just as it there even mow remains” 


“Two deductions may be made so far ag the Indian recension js 
conorrned — 

The first is thut tle Farnbdg Fire waz originally located in 
Khvdrazm. This is also in accord with the statement of the 
Pahlavi Selections of Zat-sparam, 11. 9: ‘The place of the Fire 











There seat to be no doubt in the minding in the Indian recension of 
the PhL text Kadeletda A dei; the Pasnnd text (ed. Antia; p. SI) haa 
Kérolstin Kan d@t—the last two words (instead of habul) bemg noteworthy 
in Gommection with the reading of the Iranian recension, a+ disttimsed further on, 

Oe rightly (Phil keen or bend) in Weetergnard, Unvalla, os against. 
Tusti's text ka po> the Piisand (ed. Antia, p. 31) baa dnc 

@ This id the best reading and rendering of the text (Ph. fortmit), just-as 
m Hd. b. ep get yeh pohuwtind (eid) leptin: (ret) olen (7 Wee yp, 
Ty, 1. 9) Dake Vir Gard (he) birtnzt, ‘Splitir whe he whe, along with the 
creature (7) Dahil, nawed ‘Yin in twain’ See ales Justi, Bond. transl. py. 
23, 4, The allision (as was empbhadsed by Darmesteter, Etudes frontennes, 
2 70, 4, Paris, 1883) iv vo the well-known Iranian tradition, a# old an the 
Avesta (Yt. 19.46, Splyarses Yiewdtarentow) that Ryityurs, the fale brother 
Of Vin, together with the monetriae tyrant Doldiks sawed Yim in tea, 
Bee ako Figinusi, Shil-ndmah (ed. Wullers) . 34, Shnbdie bear pear, ard 
bedi win bard, “Dabak with o saw cut that oue (Jnmabid) in two halves’; 
a. also Mohl, Lire des row, b.47. 

® Ip the somewhat mythological aceount given in the Avesta (Yt1947-51) 
of the struggle beiween the Fire and Dahika and Spityura, who sawed Yima 

ig twain, the ‘Glory’ (N‘aranch) when eved by the Fire expands as far as 
the Bea Vouruksshs (i, «. Caspian), thus pointing to the fact that it was 

seociatoed with the Khorasmian regict. 

2 Tie ending ib (aba correct, etn. 10 abuve For «Inte Rivdyat 

tradition amociating » portion of the Khorddt (Farntog) fire with Kangra 
ia Indin, are Darmenteter, Le ZA 1, 164, 
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Farn)rig was formed on the Gadiman-hdmand (‘glorious’) mountam. 
in Khvaraam."" It agrees likewise with the Iranian Bandahishn, 
cited below, as well as with the traditions, quoted farther on, 
from the Armb-Persian sources: Tt should be remarked, moreover, 
thit, the designation ‘glorious (yedewn-Admand) mouritain mn 
Klivirazin,” whieh is found equally in the Trunian recension below 
and is taken by Dr, West (S82 45, 63) 28 5 proper nome, refers tor 
the mountain being resplendent through the illumination of the 
sacred fire, a» does also the ‘shining (rééen)} motintain in Kavul- 
istiin’ to which it was removed, although the name and place 
of the latter are quite different in the Lranian recension: 

The second deduction is that the Indian version regards the 
fire of having later been tranafirred to the region of Kabul, 
although some reasora will hereafter be noted for raising the 
question whether the Indian text, with Adpulisttn and Kdmul,. 
may not be ue in part to 4 misreading of an older Iranian arche- 
type. However that may be, it is proper, before proceeding 
farther, to give aupport for the Indian claim of the removal of the 
fire to Kabul. 

One angument in «upport of it may be drawn from the fact: tliat 
an cid Pahlavi legend regarding the immortal hero Koreaisn 
(Av, Kerysiepo), who hed once sinned by perpetratmg: an inct 
agninet fire, associates his name in part with Kalul, while in the 
Avesta itself also, in Vi, 2. 1 (33-36), Keresiispa is. thentioned 
in connection with the region Vatkeraia, for the Pahlayi version 
which gives Kdpal, i.e. Kabul," This old Pabhluvi legend regard- 
ing Koresisp's nffront to fire and his consequent punishment after 
death is found in Dk. ?. U5. f4, being briefly summarized From. 
the origina!) Avestan Siitkar Nowk, ancl is given with fuller details 
in a Pahlavi Riwiye! which in. some muanueeripts precedes the — 
Datielana Dinik According to this tale the «nil of Kercsiisp, 
when barred entrance info heaven by the outimeed fire, makes 
appeal to Ormazd and to Zoronster, as intercessor inahis behalf, 
beginning his plea with: ‘I have been a priest of Aapal(f) i e 
Kiibul—aigA (tu) Kapal(!) atrpoid bal Admanrm (am)." But 





i See Zip. 14.9, tr. Weel, in SAE 3, 180, 

4 esides Vil 1.9, Kereetioma by mentioned In the Aveta alo in. Vs. 9 
POL: Vt GB, F758; 15, G1, 1G: LS, Z7+28; 10. Be 

Wee Weet, in SAR UK, 479, and the text od. BN. Dhabar, Par Podlon 
Amiga! asospeigeeg the DMdim-d (Moi, p, 67, Bombay, 1019; and oom 


sult expecially the references lo the whole Kerespa legend in Darmenteter, 
La ZA, 2. G28, n. 58, 
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there is some uncertainty ms to the textual reading, which is- 
written A\dpar (not with the usual sign for f, and with « long @);. 
ani! another yeading of the characters as Adj li, meaning ‘would 
‘that I" had been @ priest, has heen suggested, which wevords with 
‘the Persian version which has ff A¢, ‘would that,’ altering the 
rest of the sentence to mateh this! There is, morsover, no 
actual reference to the Fambag Fire by name, though it may be 
implied. So this argument. for Kibul as a whole is not entirely 
convincing. 
~ The second point that. may be urged im favor of viewing the 
ence of the Farnbig Fire southeastwanl from Khwirazm 
is founil in the fact of its asocintion with PeshyStanf (Av. 
Psfdtanit), the immortal son of Vishtasp and ruler of Kangdes, 
whieh was somewhere in the eastern region.” Acconing to the 
Pahlevi Bohman Yasht (Byt. 3, 29, 30, 37), Peshyotani will appear 
at the final millennium and celebrate the worship ‘of the Gadmun- 
himand (“glorious”), whith they call Rishané-kerp (“luminous 
form"), whieh is established at the lawful-place (dilé-giy, 1. e- 
temple) of the victorious Farnbig Fire.” This celvbration will be 
panied also by the ritual worship of the other two most 
esered fires, Gtishnasp and Barsin-Mitro. Dr, West (SBE 5. 
227 n. 1) saw im the passage quoted an allusion to the retmoval of 
the Farnbag Fire from: the ‘Glorious’ mountain in Khviirazm 
to the ‘shining’ mountain in Kavulistin, of Bd. 17. 5, 6, above 
cited. Tn the text itself, however, thero is no actual mention of 
Kat, any more thin there is of the locality of the other twa fires 
which co-operate; nevertheless PeshyStunil, ruler of Kangdeg, 
belongs more particularly to Eastern Iran a» does also in general 
& father Vishtisp. 














"See Dhaber, op cil. p. 66.08, and cf Weet, op. olf. p. 374, 2 5; on the 
Poreian version aleo see ELK. Antia, The Legend of Keresnspa, m Spiegel 
Momorial Volume, p. 4, Heanhay, 1005, 

Varions conjectures have teen made regarding the leeslity of [hl 
Kangdez (Av. Katha, Per Gengatic); for exotuple the mgiim of Taehikond 
has been suggested by F, Juntl, Beitr. 2. ulien (reog. Persirne, 2. 20-21, Giessen, 
1866-1870 (Marburg Univ—program); ¢f. W, Geiger, Qatiraninoke Kalter, pp 
S264, Erlangen, 1552. ‘The territory of Brikkiri, or even Rhiva, bes bern 
‘ptopoed by Darmesteter, Lr 24 ob 80,0. 70, HM would be faneifal to guess 
‘Kunehis, east of Balkh in Afghanistan, becauwee of the epelling: 

Sen text arid tranditemtion of Ay, 3 20, ed. R.A. D. Nosherwan, Jie 
Poslopi Zandi-Votiman Yask, pp. 17,20, Bombay, 1000; and of. translation 
by West, in SRE 5-257, 


Thus much having been said in fovor of the remicival, Of the 
Farnbig Fire to Kabul, on the testimony of the Indian Binda- 
hishn, we may now turn too quite different statement on the older 
wutheni ty of the Iranian Biindahiehn, 


b. Iranian recension of Biindahishn 17. -6 


spaced letters)* 

Bd. 17. 5-6 (Iran, rec.). Ve Yim dé (andar) reiath-t hamake 
kar gowaon (pa) aiyyrihi valmanddnd (8m) kala (har) st quar 
arirtar hamat karti; ast Atord Gadman (Khiirah) wand 
(avi) ¢ daté-gis paran (pa) garden (bhittrah} -hémand kéfé paran 
(pa) Avdrazm nefaeld. Amat(ka)-2dnd Yim bard (68) kirinaté 
gadman (kAiirah) t Vir min (ar) yodman (dest) tT Dahdkd Ataré 
Cadman (Rhérak\ baedt. Din (ander) muah Viditspt Malka 
(Sah) povan (pa) pllakih min (az) Dend min (a2) Xedrazm al 
(and) ridand kof. | Kavdreand Kard mote (d2h) rode 
nisdetd-Aamind, cigin brewn(nin)-c famman (and) kairinkl 
(rudinet). 

Tt will be observed that a large part of the Iranian recension of 
Bd. 17. 5-6 ie the same ss the Indian version transitterated and 
iranalated above, except that the fire is called Atard Gadman 
(KhOrah), ‘Fire of Glory,’ which is only another way of saying 
Atari Farnbiig, ‘Fire of the Glory-divine’ (according as the Semitic 
or Irariian designation i¢ chosen); and both recensions agree that 
the fire wns origmally in Khvfirazm, But in the latter part of the 
passage there is. a very noteworthy difference in the Iranian 
version regarding the piace to which the fire was removed. In 
contradistinetion to the Indian Bindaleshe, which locates the 
transferred! fire ‘upon the shining mountain in Kiivulistin, the 
district of Kavul (Kabul),’ the Iranian Bonidahishn awys: 

"In the mign of King Viahtisp, upon revelation from the 
Religion, it hecame established out of Khvaraem, on the shin- 
ing mountanm of Kayadrvand (“vaporous") in the 
Kiar district, just a2 it there even now remains.’ 








Seo tect ed, in photoxincograph proces, by T._D. Anktenria with intro 
duetion by B.'T, Anklesaria, The Binulehishe, being ¢ Faeatmile of the TD. 
Manuacripl browght from Persie, pp. 124-125, Bombay, 1008. 

@ So tis. adda homedl, “alwara’. 

#80 the Pahlavi wor En driad wp to be read, Boe below, 

So ab beet it seeme that thie and the following word are to be rend. 
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The old local name of the mountain, which became illuminated 
when the sacred fire was transferred to {t, I decipher from the 
original Pahlavi script (kn drn ad) ss Kavirrand—the Pahlavi 
sign for o and wv being the -sane—and suggest connecting it with 
Mod: Pers. kavar, ‘vapor, mist which appears in summer nights,™= 
and comparing the common suffix -pand (-cant), ‘possessing’, im 
such mountain-namea ns Révand (Av. Raéeont), Arvand or Alvand 
(Av. Aurvent), Damfvand, and Skt. Himavant.** 

The next paint is to identify the ‘Kar district," or town, indi- 
cated by Phi, Keard mala (déh) of our Iranian recension, where 
the fire was located on the Kayarvand mountain. The photo- 
aincographed copy of the text plainly reads Adrd mala, and: it 
should be purticulagly noted that the Pizand version even of the 
Indian Biindahishn, ed. Antia, p. 81, as remarked above, p. 94, 
n. 10, also gives Kari ded (although preceded by Kavalstan, which 
in‘ itself may have been due to sonw original misreading of the 
cbacure Aardreand, unfamiliar in. India, ae previously hinted). 
I do not know the source of Darmesteter’s reading (Le 2A 1, 154) 
Kdrikdn mata, ‘le pays de Karikén,’ reganding which he adds, 
‘le pehlyi Karikdn sersit en persan Karyiin'; but he was certainly 
on the right track when be went on to suggest that the place was 
to be identified with Kariyan in Firs, celebrated for its sacred 
fire which had been tringported there from Khvarazm, as reported 
by Mus‘id!, 4. 76, ef. Yakat, p. 471. 

Kariyin™ is the name of « small town and district of the old 
province of Fars, being located about ten miles southwest of 





> See F, Steingsss, Prre-2rig, Dirt, p, insve. The plan i oot to be con- 
hised with Kavar or Kovar, a (own southeast of Shiraz, although that i 
alan in Fars, of. Le Strange. Lona of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 253, Cam- 
tridge, 1905. It-should be added that a Mod. Pers. parnphraee of Avesta 
Sirien 1, 0 fcited by Spingnl, tc (lArrsetst, 3, 100, n- 2, Letpaig, 1869) id 
Comm. dher d. Ar. 2 007, Vienna, 1868) places the Adar Fra or Farnbig Fire 
‘on the mountain Kankarah' (bor did KinkarwA), tho interpretation being 
ovidently dee tou mireacisg of Phil Kavirvand. Cf, furthermore Hoffmann, 
Aumige, p. 255, 9. SEH. 

* Possibly Damavand (jatlging from various apellings, Armen. Dombdtnenal, 
Arable Dysrbdrrnd beade Domderod and Dotdeand, and a Pixand trunstiters- 
tion as Dumdrond, in Por. J imdspi, od. Modi, pp. 07, 114; ef. aloo Marquart 
Erdnkahr, po 127) may be domved from an origmal Av, *durwimcnd, ‘having 
vapor. So J find Salemann, in Gnér, iran. PRL 1, p, 200; but thin is 
opposed by flartholomae, Arr’. av, dumman, col. 740. 

5 axyeh formations tn <i ee Niildeke, Geark, d. Pera, w; Archer, ee 


Tubers, p. 112, 2. 1. 
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Jowaim: @awun), roughly midway between Siraf (rahirt) on the 
ersian Gulf and Darabjird in the mterior, oragain inland between: 
-Jubram ‘anil Lars, suid is etl] marked on modern nT 








Tikpe . 
mately situate! between Int, 23° 1" and long. 59% 1°, not far Ss 
Harm” According to the medieval Oriental eecgraphers it ms, 





celebrated! in:antiquity for its strong fortress, o 


and ns being the site of am ancient fir--temple from, whith die 
Zoroostrian pricsts distributed the sacred fire to other places** 


‘As the identification of Kariyan with the ‘Kar distriot (or town)" 


oof the Pahinvi text seems to be carrect, judging Tram the various 


old allusions, D-ehall procem! below to give all the data that [ can 
find regarding the subject in the Arab-Persian geogrnphical and 
historical sources.” 

Gefore presenting the materin) from these Oriental sources, 
however, I shall insert, as a parenthetio paragraph, an important 


account of Kariyiin by an English traveler wio visited it some 


forty yeara ago. [ft is the only modern description of the placer 


that 1 know, among the long list of travelsin Persia, and J found 
it just after this'\artiels was completed and ready to be sent to the 


press, but happily in Hime for insertion here, The deseriptian is 
by Edward Stuck, of the Bengal Civil Serviee, who visited Kariydn, 


"See map at ead af Curmn, Pees, yvol,-3, endie: 1802; alo Edwand 
Stanford, Mep of Pood, London, 1857 (indian Survey): and eapwctally oom 
pure Le Strange, Dates af the Zasters (nha, Map +l Conmilt farther- 





more the map io W, Tormarhek Zur Topographic see) Persien, iy Sith, a 


bait Adodl, oi. Wissenschaften, phil,-kiet. Cl, vol. 108, fi: 652, Vienna, 1885 


likewee tho map in EB, Btack, Siz Months tn Persiu, 1. 72, Londoti, 1882 


feited) belew), Tt ahvvuldl be oleerred, in passing, that tho name Kariyae, 
a Rom ob Rereeen, Vibe ol Kariya,’ appears as 6 local (hetgnation of 


ewer! pilsete iy the Prevines of Fare (en Igtablirt 1. 114 LB: af. 1. yn't, =: 


1.14) Ed; Tbe dfankal, 2 tel 7: oS Tana; Mulnddaal, 2. 424 1, 0; 
* al al 24508 7). het the tite ta general w not tit Me conf onect with 
ou Kériyin of the Flretemple, ae punted aley by Hoffmann, - A aenige, p, 


24, on TA; commpare likewise the disepeslon by Schwarz, fron vem Mlidtebelter, 


2. 91-2. 
"Soe Le Strang, ep. of. p. 2) (with references); P. Schwarz, fran tm 


Mittetebicr gran den anthoshen Geegrephon, 2 02s 4. 17, Leipaig, 1910, 





1912; abo A. Christomeen, 2) Empire des Sasamniten, pp U5, 1007. 


On an ol Kardieh trie of Karivin, ee Holfmann, Auge, p, 885; Le 


Strange, Deseription of the Praminee of Fars, fh. 1, Londen, 19f2 

“2 teay add that 7 had practhmlly completed collecting then data before 
having acces to G. Hoffresnn, Awesdpe ans ‘grace Aktien preacher 
Mariprer, pp. 281-289, Laipeig iS which erred, hywerer, a9 a tos 
atintirahle sipphemert a the footnotes hetuaiter will abundantly show, 
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March 10, 1881, and devotes a half dozen pages to the town and 
its environs (calling it "Karyun,’ correctly enough after the local 
pronunciation of the name today), in the first of his two volumes 
entitled Six Months in Persia, 1. 117-123 (New York, 1882, 
Putname). His record has all the more value when used as & 
sapplement to the Arab-Persinn geographers, of «a thousand 
years before, about whom he knew nothing. Ib unconsciously 
supports their testimony a9 to the antiquity of the town, ite hills 
of the Fire-well, so called from the discovery of naphtha in a well 
hard by.’ Tho features that are charncteristic in Stack’s account 
parison with the older Oriental writers are here indicated 
by spacing the words, He rightly described Kariyin as three 
miles distant from Harm, which is also still indicated in the maps; 
and both places at the time of his visit were suffering seriously 
from ‘the effects of drought and famine’ then prevailing in Persia. 
E. Stack, Siz Montha in Persia, 1. 118-123: ‘Harm is a 

large village, with extensive date-groves, and perhaps two 
hundred houses. It was desorted and in ruins; we could find 

no quarters there. Karyun i sll larger, it muet 
have had a population of 2000 soule, but we could find 
‘only three families in the whule place . . . T wo. other 
forts. (besides a modern one! stand in the plam, 2 mile east 

of Karyun. One is the Mud Fort (Qala+-il¢), built when 
Karim Khan was reigning in Shiraz (1780); it i¢ a square 
earthwork with a side of 120 yards, and had « tower every 
twelve yards. The other is the fort of the Fire- 
well, so called from the discovery of naphtha 

in a well hard by; it isa tower girt with a wall, 
ona mound, Forts and well! ore in Tuing How. 
Karyun etands in ihe middle of three rocky 
hills, and these, also, am said to have been forte 
fed. I went up one hill with some men of the village. 
They stopped at the foot, picked up bones, and said, “These 

are the bones of men,” and proceeded to tell me the fol- 
lowing story:-—Shah Kiran was besieged here 

by 12,000 Muss: hans, when the Arabs firet invaded 
Persis, [The story continues with an aecount of Shah 
Karan's successful resistance at first, until he was betrayed 
through the treachery of his own wife, and fell into the hands 
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of the Arube, and the fortress was taken), Sdch wus: the 
legend of Karyun. Shah Karan was, of course, afire- 
worshipper [and a footnote adds, “the Chah Tashi 
(atasha) or fire-well, was perhaps x holy place in Shih’ Quran's 
time” |} and |he] seems to be a semi-historical personage. 
He ts credited with having made sixty qanats (underground 
conduits for water). It is probable enough, too, that 
Karyuno may be an ancient place. Ina country 
like Persian, where the habitable spots have been marked out 
by Nature from the beginning of the world, the smallest 
human settlement in the desert may date back thou- 
sands of years. It is at least true of Karyun that 
the ruins ofa fort do actually stand on the hil, and 
that bones are plentiful in the dry torrent beds. What with 
relies of mortality, ruins, and robbers, Karyun was an emi- 
benotly cheerful place. My guides said there were twenty 
inhabited houses; I doubt it. The place was once 
flourishing and well-built. Conical domes of 
abambars (water-cisterns) rose nmong the houses, testifying 
toa large water-supply and large population 
in former years... In good Seasom, the plain 
where these villages [Kiriyiin and Harm] (and a few others) 
are situnted ought to be extremely rich, YT saw some 
very fine wheat under Karyun. An ancient qanat waters 
Raryun, and an unsucceseful uttempt has recently been made 
by Lutf Ali Khan [the governor] to-strike out another.’ 


with its ‘fort of the Fire-well,’ named from a fountain of naphtha 
and mmorked by a ruined wall and tower crowning # mound, and 
remembering the legend of its hill-top fmstness, so long impregnable, 
we may now turn to the Arah-Persian revords of the place, which 
date # tmillonnium earlier. From their allusions to Karivin it 
will become perinctly clear thet the town, like the other places, 
Darabjud, sl-Baidé, Nasi, Faad, thet are mentioned ih connection 
with the sacret! fire now under investigation, was certainly located 
in the Province of Fars. Concerning that there remains no 


* The Persian h4!-diwit signifies “flory well’. 
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5, Arab-Persian Allusion: to the Farnbag Fire 
t. [bn Fakth al-Hamadhant (903-A. D.) 

The earliest Arab-Persian geographer to refer to the Farnbdg 
Fire, under the title Adhar-Khurrah, was [bn Fakih of Hamadin, 
Persin (903: A. D.). In his Arabic account of an ancient fir- 
temple in the district of Farihin, near Hamadiin, he goes on to 
mention several other well known sicred fires in different places, 
one of which waa ‘The Fire Adhor-Khurral and fire of Tamm ssh- 
Shidh (Jamshtd), which is the oldest.“ This he aloo gays was 
originally in Khvarazm, tins) was removed by the Sasanian mon- 
arch Anfishirvan (he does not mention Vishtasp) to Kariyan, 
adding, moreover, that at the time of the Amb conquest a part of 
ie was carried for safety to. Pasi, » town which is likewise in Piirs. 
[bn Fakih’s statement (ed. De Gooje, Bibl. Geog. Arab. 5. 246, 
Leyden, 1885) may be translated nz follows: 


Ibn Fakth al-Hamadhini, 5. 246 1,5. ‘As tle 
fire of Jamm ash-Shidh (Jamshid) it is the “Ange 
Khurrah (ie: Fire Farnbig). [t was in Khwirazm, 
and An@shirwain removed it to alt- fee Aus 
Now when the Arabs came into power, the the Magians 
were afraid that it would be extingu So they 
divided it into two parts, one part (remained) in al- 
Kiariyan, and one part was carried to Fus4" thinking 
that if one of them should be extinguished the other would be 
left.’™ 











d. Mas‘aidt (043 A.D, 


The most important passage to be brought! into connection with 
the Bindahishn account is the referenes to the fire of Jomshid 
(i. . the Farnbig Fire) in Mas‘idi, Mwrij adh-Dhahab ("The 





= Lit fret’, ed. De Goeje, 5. 245. | 

© The town Fash ia sorte fifty miles west of Dardbjird; but it must be 
noded that Maeid! (see below) mauve Nasi (Ninf). Incidentally it may be 
fetharked that Fasd is particularly mentioned in connection with Zoronater 
and Bishtaep (Vishtaep) by Tha‘alib!, tr. H. Zotenberg, pp. 255, 262, Paris, 
1900. Om Fact see Le Strange, op. of. pp. 290, 298, SM; Schwarz, op. cot. 
2° @7-100, but there is no special mention of a fir-temple in connection with 
this tndustrial town, 10 is possible that Fast in Tho Fakth ie otiarend for 
Nasd (sen below). 

“Ed. De Gooje, & 206; cf, also tr, Gottheil, Rafrreees ts Zoraceter, in 
Claswcol Studies in Honor of Henry Drisle, p. 45, New York, 1894. 
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Golden Meadows,’ text and French tr. by Barbier de Meynard, 
Les Proirtes d'or, 4. 75-76, Paris, 1565), Mas‘tdl, after mention- 
ing ten celebrated pyraca, comes to speak of the fire of Jumshicd, 
which Vishtésp (Bishtiap or Vist@sf), ot the. direction of Zoro- 
aster, removed from Kiviirarm to Diribjird, the chief city in the 
land of Firs. (Vor this latter sentence in the original, Hoffmann, 
Auazilge, p. 285, miguesia reading, ‘nach der Stadt [ul-Kariiin, 
finer Dependéna von} Diraibgerd, einer Kora im Lande Pirs’"— 
giving his reasons for the conjecture in. « footmote, n. 2240). 
Mas‘Qdi goes on to state that King Koj Khuerau (who lived 
between the time of Jamshid and Vishtisp) had worshiped this 
fire while it wag in Khvarazm, ani he notives also the divergent 
tradition that 1t-was Andshirvin who had removed it to Kartyan,™ 
repeating likewiee that at the time of ‘the Muslim conquest the. 
fire was divided for the purpose of safety, « part being left in 
Kariyan and » part removed to Nasi and al-Baida in Firs, As 
noted below, both these Intter places (or practically the same: 
place) are, like Kiariyin, situated in the Fars Province. The 
whole passage from Mas‘fdi is here tranalated: 


Mas‘idl, Murty adh-Dhohob, ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
4.75-76, ‘“Zaridusht directed King Yistiasf (i. Vish- 
tisp) that he should search for the fire which had been. 
venerated by King Jam. He made search and found it 
m the city of Khvfirazm, and Yistisf then removed it to 
the city Diribjird,™ of the land of Fars and its country. 
In our time, the year 392 (A, H.=43 A, D.], this temple is 
called Adhorjty, atl the translation of this. is “Firestream' 
(or Fire-river}, ddher being one of the names for ‘fire’ amd 
jay bemg one of the names for ‘river’ in old Persian. ‘The 
Magians revere this fire in © manner in which they revere 
no other fires or fire-templea. 

‘In Persian (tradition) it is reported that when Kai Khua- 
rau" went forth to make war against the Turks, and marched 





some of the statetnents given below which would militate ngainat the Anfishis- 
™ For Hoffmaun's suggested emendation ‘to the city [a!-Karian, « depend- 
ency of] Dérabjird' see the intrmductory paragraph above. 

* Aa remarked above, Kai Khusrau lived about two hundred years before 
Vishtiep acconting to the traditional dates, see Jackson, Zuronater, p. 180. 
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to Khviraam, he inquired there about that fire, and when he 
found it he venerated it and worshiped it. 

‘And it haw béen said [by others} that An Oshir- 
vain wasthe one whoremoved it to al-Kiiriyin. 
The appearance of Islam caused: fear to the Magians lest 
the Musulmans ehould extinguish it; so they left # part (lit. 
gonw) of it at al-Kariyin sod removed # part (lit, some) of 
Jit to Nazi®* anil al-Baidii in the district of Filrs, so that one 
‘of them should be left in case the other was extinguished,’ 





¢. Shahrastini (1086-1153 A, D. ! Morgely on Mas‘adi 


Quite an extended notice of vurious fire-temples and their 
founders: iz given by Abu'l-Fath Mubammad ssh-Shahrastiini 
in duis well-known “Book of Tteligious and Philosophical Sects’ 
(Kvta6 al-Milol wa'l-Nihal, text ed. Cureton, part 1, pp, 107-108, 
Lomlon, 1842; German troby Haarbriieker, 1, pp. 205-209, Malle, 
1850)" Ay Shahrasidnt] was « native of the large village of 
Shabrastin in Khurasin, being born there im 1086 A. D., and hud 
studied at Nishaptir, he must have had » good \ccscrashadhint ot 
Persian traditions regarding the sacred fires. When, however, he 
comes to speak of the fire qf)Jamehid he follows. Mas‘idl mther 
closely in his statements regarding Khviraam, Darabjird, and 
the tradition mentioned! above with reepect to AnGshirviin and 
the transference of the fire to sl-Kariyan Sutin ziaad written in 











© See Thn Fakih, cited above, and Shahrastdnt (after Maw*Gdl), cited below. 

The text hore reada Naad (not Fest as in Ibo Vabth, ctted above); so 
nleo Shahrastini (baned on Maa‘idi} hues Nast, ax quoted below, Nash and 
al-Baitt (the latter meaning in. Arabic “The White’ tarrn) are nature for the 
sume town (or possihly fur two places merged ite ane town, lie the modern 
IdfahinJul'ah), oated about twenty miles northward from Shinde is the 
Provinces of Fare (ef. Muk., p. 492, 7)) the Porsiane called n alo Naaitak 
Cnt p, 126, 11 f.), signifying according to Yilolt (1. 71, 30, and of. 4, 774, 6), 

Dir} feftd, ‘White Palace eee Behwars, fren ire Mitielalter, J. 16-17, 
Leipalg, iBO0; Le Strange, Lands of the Eoslern Caliphate, g. 280 (and trap, 
p 240), 

2 For halp i connection with the translation of the various Arshic passages 
Hooughout Lam particularly indebted to my aedelant, Dr. A. Yohannan of 
Colambis University; and also tomy forwer pupil, Professor William Popper 
of the University of California. This special passage [rom Mas tall ia rendered 
liketriee by Hoffmann, A weriige, pp. 255-285. 

O03, G. Bier Hist. Avob, Lil,, p, 288, New York, 1908. 









the text as al-Karmiin, anil not to be bonfused with Kirin), a 
The special passage follows. 


Shuhrastinl, ed. Curston, p, 197-108 (ef. Haurbritcker, 
1. pp. 208-290). ‘Kushtaef gave orders that the fire which 
Jum venerated should be sought for, and they found it in 
the city of Khvdrazm und transported it to 
Darabjird. It was culled Asar-Kholrja” and the Mee: 
jans venerate it more than (all) the others, And when Kai 
Khuerau went out to war against Afrieival, he venermted it 
and worshiped it. [t is suid tha} it was Noishirvaan 
who transferred it to Kiiriyin they left some--of it 
there and carried aome of jt to Nasi.’ 


f. Istakhr) (051 A, 1D) 


The somewhat earlier geograpber Abd Ishak al-Pirisi al- 
Ietakhrl (051 A. D.j alludes to Kinyfin and its impregnable 
fortress which crowned the Mountain of Clay, and, 0 few para- 
graphs beyond, he states that the fire-temple of al-Kainyin was 
the most famous in Firs. 


Igiakhri, ed. De Goeje, L. HTL 2 f. “The fortress of al- 
Kariyan“ is built upon the Mountain of Clay (Jabal Tin). 
Muhammad ibn Wasi attacked it with hie army (beenuse) 
Aliumad bin al-Haean al-Azd! had intrenched himself within 
it, but be was not able to take it." And Isjakhri continues, 
some paragraphs further on (p. 118 L 6 f£.) to say: “The 
fire-temples of Pars execed my power of 
enumeration, a4 there is no city, village, or place with- 
outa large number of these fin-temples; but 4 few of 
them are more celebrated ani) surpass the others in impor- 
tance. en ar abe a of al- Kari yen, 





@ See also Hoffmann, p. 285, n. 2240, 

#06 the reading we Hoffmann, p, 250 (last paragraph), with referenoes, 

4 See remarks above on the erroucous spelling Admin in the text imatend 
of Adnpén. 

“9.1 Adri, Kddbiytr, Hileypdn. 

@ This is the eatte tmimninin ae Kavirvand of the: Mullavi text, but ther 
iv no conection to be traced betwen the name in Arnbic, [te ‘clay* and 
Phi Pers. Kortrend; oonmilt abo abore, p, 4, n 25, amb the reference 
to Hoflizann, Awerdye, p. 255, 9.2200. 


- 


ity ‘Fit ; 
‘Khurrahi), The poseize follows and should be compared with 
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which i¢ known a4 Nar Ferri, ond ne the Firetemple ba- 
Khurrah, that is the Fire Khurrah’ (cf. Adhar-Khurrah, 
above).!t 
E- Ibn Haukal (078 A.D.) 
Tba Haukal ( (078 A. D.) follows the statements of Isjakhiri prac- 


tically verbatim with regard to the large number of fire-temples 


in Fars, the most important being thot at Kiiriyin;* and (like 
Mas'thif, also ubove) he says thit this pyracum wns called Niir- 
aim’ (with the variant reading Nar Parra, ef. Adhar- 





the others previously given. 

Ibn Haukal, &!l, De Goeje, 2. 180 | 5: ‘But the fire 
temples of it (i, c. of the Pravinee of Fars) are excessive 
in number and the mind is ineapable of grasping it, ag there 
id no city, village, or place, whieh hus not in if a large number 
of these fire-temmplis besides those famous ones which surpass 
the rest in importance. Of these (Iatter) is the Fire- 
temple of aJ-Kariyan which is culled the temple 
of Narjay i.e. “Firestream” (vy. 1. Nar Forrd) and the- 
Fire-temple ba-Khurrah,’ 


h. Mukaddaet (085 A.D.) 

‘There is an allusion likewise to the Kariyfin fin-temple in the 
geographical work of Abt “Abdallah al-Makdnei, or Mubaddast 
(085 A. DD.), as he le more commonly eniled. 

Mukaddast, ed. De Goeje, 3. 427 L 12 £: ‘Kariya 
i amall, but its suburban villages are well-po ™ In 


“The reading Ndr Farr, Le. "Fire Parra’ ah raft retrcinetear ry 
from the variants m the Arahie wont. Son als» expectally Hoffmann, p. 234, 
and his remarks; compare likwwis: Schwarz, /ran, 2 91, with 
not only to Ietakhri, p. 115, |. 5 (just quoted), bist ciao to Haladhsrt, p. 880, 
L 48 (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1866), where Kuriyiin may be implied though 
not meantionert. 

“¥or = reference likewise to the "Zam (town or territory) Kasiyin' we 
W. Ouséley, Or. Gog. af Koa Hawkai, p. 91, London, 1800, atl see above, i. 
on. 















y, |. Adrikta. 

® For an ides of the fertility of the suburban dietricts arom 
the passage cited from Stark above, p. . 
7 J40e@ ai 





ik 
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it there ia o fire-temple thatis highly venerated, 
and they carry the fire from it to (all parte of) the 
world,™ 
i. VS Gt (1225 A. D.) | 
Similar (and including a repetition from Istakhrl) is the state- 
tnent of YAkOt in his great geographical dictionary, Mu'jem al-. 
Buldin, od, F. Wiistenfeld, 4, 224-225, Leipzig, 1869; of. French 
tr. by Barbier de Movnant, Dict. dela Perse, p. 471, Paris, 1861. 
The passage runs az follows; 


Yakiit, el. Witstenfeld, 4. 24-226: ef. Peo dr. Barbier de 
Mernard, p. 471: ‘Kairiyin is o small city in Vars, 
ami! its sulmirban villages are well-populated. In it there 
i a fire-temple which is highly venerated by 
the Magians, and its fire is carried to (all parts 
of) the world, Isjakbri mys that among the fort- 
tresses of Fars which have ever been token ig the 
fortress of al-Kiiriyin, which js on the Mountain of 
Clay (Jabal-Jin). “Amr, eon of Laith og-Saffir,* attacked 
it and besieged in it Alum! tin Hasan o-Avdi, with his 
army; but he wna not able to take it, and withdrew.™ 


j. Kaarvini (1275 A. D) 

This statement id repeated in aybetance also in the ‘Cosmog- 
raphy' of Zokariyya al-Kuzvint (1203-1283 A. D), who was a 
Persian, though writing in Ambic, and derived his name from his 
native place, Kazvin in Agurbaijan. 


Karvini, Athdr al-Bilad, ed, F. Woetenfeld, 2, 1621.5 f., 
Giittingen, 18448: “Kariyin is a mity in the land of 
Fars, in which there is a fire-temple held in high 
esteem by the Magians, anil its fir is. corried 
to othor fire-temples m the world. Istokhri says: 
“One of the fortresses that con never be tuken ié the fortress. 
of Kariyfin; i¢ ia situated on the Mountain of Clay 
(Jabal min 7m), snd has several times been besieged but 





1 Plesides this passage (here are two mere mentions of Hariyan to Muk., 
pp. 62, (4) en ales above, note J. 

(. . the Saffarid ruler in the latter ball of the ninth century A. Dy: 

“Ther is a mere mention of ‘the fortress of Kariyiin' ale in Yat, 3 
p. ts, 
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k. An enrlier paasuge itt AlbTre dint (078-1048 A. D.) 


There t= a long wml jinpertant earlior preage in the famous 
‘Chronology’ of Albirint (Abi Raiban Muluunmad al-Birint), 
Boa has a special bearing on the Adkar-Khurrah (or Farnbag) 
omple in Fars. 11 ic of particular interest because this cele-~ 
tented scholar wes born in one of the suburbs of Khvdrazm (973 
A. D.), and his family was‘of Persinn origin. It will be noted that 
while ho dees not mention Karivin by name, speaking simply of 
‘he fatuuus fire-temple in Adhar-Khark in Pars’, ur again of ‘the 
town Adhar-Kliars,’ his allusion ie undoubtedly to the famous 
‘nrnbdig ebb Resecngectash referred to severn] times above, under 
his imilnr forma, a4 Ioested at Karivin; and this is further 
borne: ‘out by the fact that Albiriot’s statement ahows that it was 
sitnated somewhert in the gonoral region of Dardbjird. It iz 
expressty- to be observed, moreover, thet Albiriini’s account 
‘ thint thie sacred fane rust have bern cleleated Long 
before the time of Antshirvin, beeause that Sasanian mor- 
arch’s grandfather, King Faris (Pees), who ruled 4504184 A. D., 
visited it and prayed there for rain to relieve the dire affiction 
of drought whieh wns devastating Brinshohr, ‘This fact regarding 
Pardz at that time i¢ all the more important a¢ recorded by a 
chronologist, and it seeme to indicate that the Anishiryiin tradi- 
ton wae mn later one or is to be otherwise explained, I select the 
significant pertions, relating to the Bre-temple, from the long 
arcount which Albirinl gives, Chronology, tr. E, Sachau, pp. 215— 
16 (ed. Sachau, Leipaig, 1878, ppp, 228-229), Landon, 1879.. 


Allirtini, Chreweleyy, tr Bachan, pp. 215-216; “Onee jm 
Hue time of Férde [459-484 A. D.|, the grandfather of Ant- 
shirwin, the min wae kept back, and the people of Erinshahr 
suffered from harrenness,’ |The account then cortinties to 
deseribe the measures which Férds took to reheve the ditress 
of his people, even “borrowing tnoney from the properties 
of the firetemples to ¢ive to the inhabitants of Erinehahe’; 
it then deseribes the king's act of venerntion at the chief 
pyraeaun; s= follows| ‘Naw Firiz went to the 
famous fire-temple in AdharkhGré-in Fare" 
there he said his prayers, and asked God to remove 
that trial from the inhabitanta of the world.’ (After deserih- 














4 Lit ‘to the fire-temple known os Adlenthhiira in Firs." 


100 A. V. Wiliams Jackson 


ing his meeting with the pnests, his fervent supplicationa at 
the altar, and bite pious gifts ti the shrine, the seeount eon- 
tinues.| ‘Then hestarted fromthe town Adhar- 
khiiraéin the direction of the town Dara (i. ¢ 
Diriljird). But® having come us far ay the place where 
is now the village calla! Kaim-Féré: nm Fars— 
it was at that time an uncultivated plain—a ¢eloud rose: and 
brought such copious rain as had never been witnessed before, 
till the rain ran into all the tents, the royal tent as well ‘as 
the other ones. Firte reeornived that God hud granted his 
prayer, . , He did not leave this place before he had 
built the famous villuge which he called Kany-Ferte, FFraz 
is his mime, and Adtacmeane wish"; so that it signifies “that 
he had obtained his wish”. ’ 


From the above account it is clear that the eae was 
somnewlint distant from Diirfibjird. since he prooseda: 
fn the direction of the town Dirk.“ As the district of Kam. 
ffrdz lies north of Shirhz on the map,’ Férde must have passed 
a jong way beyond Dirdbjird, if we are to locnte Kitriydn us 
above indicated. Under any circutusiances: the Adhar-khtira 
(Farnhfig) Fire was regarded by Albiritni (like the other authori= 
ties) a situated in the Province of Firs. So much i clear. 








L Incidental allusions in the Persian Epic of 
Firdauat (1000 A. D,) 


There are 4 couple of incidental allusions to the Fire: Khurrad 
or Khfirdid (which is the same as the Parnbfig Fire, as noted at 
the beginning of this article) in the ShdA-ndmod of Firdauat.™ 
Thus it i¢ mentioned us one of the three most sacred fires in o 
verse—cha Adhor (ushiniazp u cht Khurrdd u Mikr—in 
connection with the history of King Ardashir of Firs, the founder 
of the Sasanian Empire (therefore antedating Anfishirviin), the 
poetical story running parallel in general with the earlier Pahlavi 





™ More literally, ‘and thes when he arrived at’. 

“So ales Hoffmann, p. 257. 

"See Le Strange, p. 240), and ef. p28); sleo Schwars, rim iv Miltetalter, 
1. 4041. 
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work cited below.” But there is nothing definite beyond the 
general xssocintion with Fars to indicate the precise site of the 
temple. Pointing to Fars likewise is the fact that when Ardashir 
went out to fight against Bahman, son of Ardavin, as Firdausi 
has it, he repaired first to the temples of Khurraid and Rim— 
sit Adhar Ram u Khurrdd—to pray for victory." 


mn. Two later Persian allusions in the Burhdn-i 
Kati and the Farhang-+ Jahdngirt 


Two Inter Persian works refer to the Farnbig fire-temple ss 
Khardad or Adbar-KhOrdad (cf. above), Thus. 


The Burkina Kat’, compiled by Muhommad Husain of Tabriz, 
m. the middle of the seventeenth century (lithogriphed edition, 
India, 1305 A. H.= 1888 A. D.)," v.1, p. 366, col. 2, |. 7 has simply: 
‘Khordid is the name of a fire-temple, very large 
and high,’ but records under snother entry (Burhkdn, v- 1, 
p. 27, eel. 2, 1. 26); ‘Adhar Khirdar (sic!) is the name of a fire- 
teraple of Shirts: some know it.as the fifth (fire-temple), and they 
write it also as Adhar-Khirdid, with long 6." (On this reference 
to Shirliz see especially what is remarked below in the next 

raph.) The Burhitn (v. 1, p. 28, col. 2,1. 3) has further- 
more an entry under the variant Khurin, as follows: ‘Adhur 
Khurin is the fifth of all the seven fire-temples of the Parsis; the 
details regarding it are recorded under the word Adhar Aytn’ 
(where notice is taken of the preaumed connection of Uie seven 
fire-temples with the planets). 

More important i# the seventeenth century Persian lexicon 
Farhang-i Jahangiri (lithographed edition, Lucknow, 1293 A. HL 











See Fipdaust, SAdhadmet, tr. G. A. and E. Warner, 6, 212, of. 391, 
London, 1012; Mohl, Le Lairre dee rote, 6, 215; and compare D. DH. P. 
Sanjans, Aérsame i ArtabAsdir, p. (88) 2, extracts from the Shib-aimab 
(Pera. text). | 

™ See Wamer, 6. 226, |. 11; Mohl, 5, 225; and Sanjans, Adradms, p. (07), 
It (oxtracts from the Shah-ndmah, Cf. alvo'a mere mention, Mobil, 5. 416.) 

“ The author of the Burkina Aditi" completed his dictionary 1062 A. H. 
= 1651 A. D., and dedicated it to Suljan ‘Abdullah Ruyubehth b. Rupubehih, 
who ruled st Golkonds, India, 1035-1083 A. H. Besides the India litho- 
graphed above quoted, there = also a lithographed editign of the 
ea ba eatin fa Persia, 1247 A. H. = 1831 A. D., which bos 
also been consulted. 
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= 1876 A. D.), which gives, v. tL, p.57, lL 1-3, a list of seven noted 
Atash-Kadahe, or fire-termples, the. fifth of which is Adhar- 
Khurin, culled also (more accurately on p. 38) Adhar-Khordad 
(i. 6, Forbag Fire), Its location is placed at Shiriz—that is in 
| h was probably cited as conveying to on Inilian reader 
of the time of the Eimperur Jahiingir momewhat of an idea of the 
temple's location in that province. Al any rate the tradition as 
to the Provinve of Firs ecetns to be followed. ‘The puesge runs 
n. The Farhang-i Jahdngie, ¥. 1, p. 68,1. 111. ‘Adhwr- 
Khirdfid wus a very high fire-temple edifice in 
Shiraz; it waa the fifth of all the seven fire-temples 
which the Parsie hod, nnd they call it, elao Adbar- 
Khurto.’ And further on, p. 5S, |. 21, he meorde: 
‘Adhar-Khurin i¢ the name of the fifth of the seven fires 
temples which the Pardia have; it is ealled ale ‘Adhar- 
Khirdéd.’ | 











6, Supplementary Allusions in Pahlavi Literature 


Having sufficiently established the fact that the reference in the 
Tranian Bindshishn seems to be fully borne out by the Arab 
Persian writers in regard to locating the transferred Farnbag Fire 
in the Province of Firs, we moy revert ance more to the Pahlavi 
literature and add one or two references which may lend additional 
weight to this view. 


o. Pahlavi Xdrndmal-i Artakhahir-t Pdpaken (sixth century 
ALD. 1) 

From the entire context of » pasmge in the Pallavi work 
Kérndmak-t Artakhohir-i Papekda, 4. 6, it is-evident that ‘the 
Portal of the Fire Fambfig’—tahd (ddr) i Atard 7 Farnhig—at 
which Ardnahir, the first Sasanian king, and thus long prior to 
Anfishirvan, prayel for victory, was locited in Fira” There = 

@ The text bere by an oversight reads goth’. 

“Ses od. D. D. P. Sanjune, Adruted, Bombay, 151M, text, p. 23, temmela- 
ion, p. 20, and @, pp 3,4, 40; of fikewne et R.A. 1, Nosherwen, | ! 
186, text, p. 14, trumeliterntion, pp. 5; and ako ml Ek. Antia, Boonber, 
1000, p. 10; furthermare, ‘Th. Nildeke, Greet. df, Apteckity § Pépakan, in 
Brasenberpre's Beitrige, 4. 40-47, OOttingon, LATA. 
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no mention in the text of the place itself where the wella 
fire-tom ple was situated, Dut as Ardashiratarted on his march from 
& point on the “sea-coust’ of the Persian’ Gulf, where he founded 
s new fir-ehrine enllock ‘Bukht Ariakhshir," proceeding by the 
way of ‘Ramishna Artakhshir," from whicli he went on to the 
“Portal of the Farnbig Fire,’ and thence to Stikhar (Persepolis), 
itis probable that the site of the famous pyracum may once again 
be identified with Kiairiyiin in the Province of Fars.“. 








p. Mention of the Parnhag Pire in the Arta Vira 


In the Pahlavi book Arta Virdf, 1. 21, 28, the company: of 
priests and people who gather to choose one of their: number, 
destined to behold in a trance a vision of heaven and hell, assenible 
for this purpose ‘in the Portal of the Vietorious Fire Farnhaig'— 
paven (pa) bab (ddr) = pirdsbur- Alert i Farnkég—but nothing 
definite is stated wa to its location, though i, should be noted that 
Stakhar (Persepoliz) in Fairs is mentioned incidentally somewhat 
before (AV. 1. 7), thus pointing apparently to the Fars province." 


q. Mere allusions to the Fire Farnbag in the 
Phi. work Nirangiaén 
There are several ritualistic allusions to the Fire Farnbag in the 
ahlewi work Nirongistén, but a4 they are only ceremonial in 
content they add no information in regard to the location of the 
itaelf. They are recorded here simply for the sake of 
fulness: Nir. 2.6, B, 14-15; 2. 10, 53,62; 2. 10. A, 21 (transl. 8. J. 


Bulsars, Aérpatastén ayd Nirangostén, pp. 227, 316, 318, 322, 
Bomhay, Ae 








“See Adrndme, 4. 1-10. Similarly Hoffmann, Ausnige, pp. 287-288, gives 
arguments in this connection also in furor of identifying the soone of the 
visit with Kiriyin. It might bo possible furthermore to suggest that the 
port on the ses~cosat. war Elrif; the preeaer location of Ramlahn-t Artakhahtr 
. (Ram Ardashir) appear not to be cerinin-—see Schwurs, [ran, 2. 68. 

“See Hoshang Haug and West, Book of tia Ards View, 1. 21, 28, London 
and Bombay, 147. It ig to be observed that Haig (and West), op. cil. p. 
146, o. 3, follows the idea (based then on tha Indian Hiindshishn) that 
the temple was in KSbulistdin; onthe ‘othae Batct, Avion ‘Dasilidtarny. Arta 
FirdfNamoh, p. 148, 5 10, Paris, 1857, is in favor of Tpjakhar, that i, in 
Pars, at the probable place. See also Justi’s view, below, p. 106, 0 70. 
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tr Ahigh-priest named Atir Farnbag Farikhesat 
Merely by way of supplement it may be added that the cele- 
brated Zoroastrian high-priest Atir Farnbag Farfikhedt of Fars, 
who flourished early in the ninth century A.D. and is well known 
through his-shure in the work of compiling the Dénkart as well as 
otherwise in Pahlavi literature, evidently owed his nme to his 
pontifiea] office in connection with the Furnhdg Fire-temple.# 
lt was he who. refuted the ‘Accurael Abdlish," o heretiea!l Gabar 
of Stikhar in Firs, in» religious disputation held, about 825 
A. D., before Ma'miin, Caliph of Baghdad, as told in the Pahlavi 
treatise Afdfigdn-t Gujastak Abdliah, ed, and tr, into French by 
A: Barthélemy, Paris, 1887, The ‘accursed’ hemtic, who was a 
nitive of Stikher, had once been a believer, but had received some 
affront in « fire-temple, in consequence of which he: becamm a 
renegade to the faith, entering into ardent religious discussions 
alike with Zoro ans, Araby, Jows, nmi Christians of Fars. He 
finally repaired to Ma’ mfin’s court at Buglilid, where he was 

are ita in debate by Atir Furnbag Fartkhzdi, who, with 
other theological svholars, had been summoned) thither by the 
Caliph to dispute with him (cf. @A 15-25). Although the fire 
‘ghrine at which Abilis originally met with the rebuff that turned 
him into an apostate is not to he identified with the Farnbig 
temple, there is no dowbt-thut the great eoclesinstic, Atar Farnbig 
Fardkhzat, owed his own mune to hia ministry upon the famous 
Farnbag Fire of Fire.“ 














M Reeerding this noted prelate see West, lee Grudulriee d- dram, Philot 2. Of, 
105; id, in SBE 18. 289; vol. 34, introduction pp. 96, 27; vol. #7, inteod: pp. 
31, 32, 37. We cet have beens native of Fired we may judge from the 
context of Phi. Dritielia-t. Denig, &8. 2 (el, ir, in SAE 18,252), and ho 
rrentionedl lm in the Pablayi works Epistles of Mamdaheihy, 1. 80; Shgr. 4, 
(O70 3; 10. 55; DE, 4.2; 61,2, 

" Aesording to the text of GA. 2-4, “Abilieh of Stikhar . . . wont ta the 
Fire-tompio of Fiishi (7)', whum ha rocoivod! tho origizal affront, but there 
is uncertainty as te deciphering the name wf the tample—atalpds 1 Pied (7), 
eee Barthtleny, Gujaatak Abaliol, pT, Ports, 1887. Barthtleny douhtfully 
Nae es Sey to read posen giced (1); but the Pazand verskoun hes 
the Pervian gives PU. [ti not to be confused with Ptiahe near 
Res Tat eee Ja, ane ee) hes Hits erotyed aaa 
be that of Isjakhr or ite vielnity—ere Barthtloiny, op aif) p. 
eres 4 ng oD eee eerie ae Ne EC eae 
Sa attain lok tha Parkangd Seventy 1. po 67 Lda bkoeeh that | 
that ts apparently « mistake for Nieh Adhar in thy same work 2, p. 245 1, 4 


peel 


3 
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~The material which has been brought together above comprises 
all that Thave thus fur been wble to find.“ We are therefore pre- 
pared to summarize it and present the main results. 


7. Summary and Conclusion 


The traditions regarding the Farnbag. Fire, or fire of Jamshid, 
so far as available, seem to agrees to the fact that it was estab- 
lished by Jamahtd originally in Khvaraam (Khiva), but was 
removed from there Inter, in the time of Zoroaster, to another 
locality, 

The tradition found in the Indinn recension of the Bainda- 
hishn, that the fire-was transierred to the region of Kabul, appears 
to have far less authority on its side (oven if Vishtispa was isso- 
ciated more particularly with the east), and it may rest on ® mie 
tuken reading of the difficult Pahlavi name of the mountain,—the 
obscure word ‘Kavirvand,’ of a more original copy, heing wrongly 
interpreted aa a mountain in ‘ KAvulistan,’ that being naturally 
better known to a writer in Indin, Scholara who are familiar with 
the character of the Pahlavi script will hest appreciate this porsi- 
bility, 

The Iranian Bondobisln, on the other hand, which mm the 
‘older recenaion,” definitely reads mountain of Kaviirvand, and 
pldces this in the “Kar elStrirt,’ all of which appears to agree with 
the numerous Arnh-Persian writes who locnte this anered fire 
tenple at Kariyan in Fars; it ia in keeping also with the couple 
of other Pahlavi allusions which tend to show that ite site was in 
Firs. In any case the stronger testimony is to the effect that 
the temple was situated in the Fira Province, and. thus in sogth- 





(where the other rending Adhor Pish ie alo noted); ct. tikewme Burhan 
Kate, 2. 407; vol, Lk 2 (Indiun lithographed edition) or 2. 283, |. 23 (of the 
Porvian fithoaraph), and similarly NGeh Adhor in Firdausi’s Sidb-ndmad, od. 
‘Wollora, 3, 1600, 1.2; (700, LO; irza, Lh 1. 

"There are some stray allusinns to the gonerdl wubject of this and other 
Zorenatrian fires wtatiored through the well-known work of Thomas Hyde, 
Misi. Relig: Veal, Porsarum, Oxiord, 1700 (@. g. pp. 102, 104). 

| ain fully senvinoed that thy Great Iranian Hiindahishn represents the 
older recension of this notally work even though the chia! manuscript im 
which it is preserved happens to be about 180 yeare younger thon the earliest 


codex in which the Indian BOudohishn ie found, the latter being dated 1350. . 


AD. For dates ee T. D. atid B. T. Anklesaria, Bind, Introd. pp. xvi, 
SRY. 
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western Iran. ‘Yhe whole of the old Oriental testimo 

out by the ruins of the fire-temple still existing at Kariyan and 
the modern account of the town and its legends given in the 
English paseage quoted above, 

This fuct is of further interest, because it connects the religious 
activity of Zonwieter’s patron Vishtaspa with the west as well ae 
the east?" which is allowed also by tradition, ag shown by a part 
of the evidence collected by the present writer in Zoroaster, pp. 
182-225, to which may be added references in Tha‘alibl, tr. Zoten- 
berg, pp. 255, 262. It may likewise be stated that the toaditic 
which makes Anishirvin (instead of Vishifspa) the one mia 
removed the fire from Khvadrarm appears certainly to be of later 








‘On the whole, therefore, we may sum up by saying that, even 
if wee: were inclined to enter into m compromise by conceding that 
the original fire of Jamshid might possibly have been divided, the 
evidence in favor of the Truanian Bindohistin would still 
be too strong and would lead us to decide that thy Farn big 
Fire, when transferred, was located in the Provines of 
Firs, and in all likelihood the site was al Kadriyin aa 
ehown above. | | 

In conclusion J may add, that while I have hae to remove o 
goo! den! of old dust to discover the ashes of this most ancient 
and saored Zoroastnan fire, [ etill cherish the hope that T may 
have lindled some sparks anew so as to Ihepite others to make 
interest in connection with one of the great historir religions of 





Tet should especially be obeerred that F. Justi, in Preuesieche Jobkriicher, 
wok. 88, pp. 255-250, Horlin, 1807, argues for asaociating Vishtaepa with 
the weet of Iran, and p. 257 locates the Farnbig Fire in Pera, i. c. the 
Provinos of Fars, ai Istakhr; see Jackem, Zerocaier, pp. 221-222 
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Fomeenns wir, Ameueotogioat Braver or Leora 
{Continued from J405 40,63 &) os 


TL. On the wersification of the metrical portions of the dramas. 


The following notes are the result of an attempt to study inten- 
sively ceriain characteristics of the versification of the metrical 
portions af these dramas which seemingly distinguish the latter 
from those of the works of the clussical period, and which, more- 
over, appear to suggest points of contact with the epic literature. 
The present investigation deals mainly with the metres and the 
mitted! ‘anlesiams of Sanskrit passages. The anulysis of the 
metres comprises, besides a review of the metres conducted with 
speeial zeference to the proponderance of the Slokn, a tabular eori- 
spottus of the metres (arrange! in tho order of frequency) showing 
the number of occurrences of euch aeeording to the dramas in 
which they are found, and secondly, m list showing specifically the 
diseibution of the verses in each metre in the several plays. The 
section dealing with the solecisms has a twofold purpose: firstly, 
fo serertain their exact number and nature, and secondly to dianuss 
their significance. Other aspects of versification, euch as Allit- 
vtation, Rhyme, and Figures of Speech. will be considered in # 
aeparate urticle dealing with the Alamkaras. 


| Ananreats oF Mernrs. 

‘Specifically, the verses’ in each metre oceur in the several plays 
as follovs: 

Sioka, Svapna. 1, 2,7, 10, 15; 1V.5, 7-9; V.G-11; VES, 6, 7, 
9, 11-14, 16-19: Pratijiia. 1. 1, 2, 7,9, 10, 15-17; TL 7, 10, 
HH, 13: 11, 3, 7-9; IV.9, Ut, 16, 16, 15, 20-22, 24-26: Pafica, 
I, 2; 7, 8, 11, £2, 15, 16, 24, 26, 22, 33, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 45-34; 
If. 4, 6, 8, 12-14, 16, 17, 19-21, 23, 25, 25, 34, 36-38, 41, 47-50, 
52, 63, 55-89, 61-69, 71; LH. 0, 10, 13, 15, 17-21, 28-26: Avi. 
4; If 4,10; 1V.7, 4; V.3; VL 3, 6-8, 12-14, 17, 22: Bala. 
1, 3, 11-13, 15-17, 20, 25-27; 11.5, 9, 11, 19-10, 25; IL. 7-16, 12, 
Jor arin eee eS Se 


(Prakrit verses are marked with anasterisk (*), 
8 Jn verve 5 of the aecond Act of tha Pratijai., b is defective. 
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3 Ups ..... 
4 Senitlavikridite.. 
5 Malini. T= 
4 Puspitaers i 
T Varbdostha'._.. 
§ Balint. 0... 
® Sikharigt. . can 


13 Hangl_. rere 
{4 Vaidvadevt.,. <<. 
15 Suvadand’, 

165 Upagtti*. .. 

17 Dandaka? 

1p. *..,., 

10 Drotavilamnbitea 
2) Pribyi., a ae 
21 Bliujadhgnpray ita" 
2 Vailillya™.. =... 
we Sai T}= 





Total... -. +] 6 | o7}103| 07103 1} 6a 28 GO) 154) 55] 187] 1002 


testes: Lncoprab task Upsertoaret Schama: =————, —.. = = 
D Ses —— =e} yaaa 

'iehktiat ————— ,— -——_ -—— 

'Sehemal ———— = -— 2 - ===) ----- 

' Schema; pand.¢12.moru; } and d 13-morm. 
‘Scheme! — + — + = + 7 ainphinacers 

“ "Abbreviated Danduke’ (24 oyllables): ite acherma- —— —. —— 


“Schama; - —— =~ —————»~ —j oF four consecutive baochi. 
U Bee below, footnote 18. 

4 Undetermined Prakrt metre. [te achems is: 

SS ee = = 


i a — 7 ——— ee a a 


in and ¢12 more; band d 4 sete): 





poe neon edo iShesag he S| TH, 
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13, 16; TV. 10,12; V. 14, 16-20: Madhyama. 2,7, 12-23, 23-31, 
33-40 49-45 47,40, 50: Dotay. 1, 2,7, 8, 16, 17, 20, 25-27, 20- 
31, 33, 34, 38, 38, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56: Dotagh. 6, 7, 1s, 17, 18, 21, 
94-3, 28, 20, 31, 32, 37-40, 42, 44, 45-50: Karna. 2, 7,12, 25: 
Crt. 33, 37, 41-44, 46, 40, 50, 62, 64, 65: Abhi. 1. 3, g. 12, 15, 
18-21, 23, 24; 11. 3,7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 23, 24; IL. 5, 6, 8-11, 
13-15, 15,20, 22. 24-20: IV. 4, $-11, EH, 16, 19-22; V. 2, 5, 8-10, 
13, 14, 17; VI. 8-10, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25-20.'35: Cann: I. 7,19, 22, 
24,25, 27, 28: WII. 12, 14-17, 10; IV. 2, 3, 5,7: Pratund. [i 4, 
6, O13, 15-17, 19-21, 23, 24, 26-28, 31; 1. 3, 5, 6, 8-12, 15-18, 
20; IN. 4-6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24; IV. 3-5, 11, 12, 14, 
16, 19, 26,28; V.6,8,9, 12-15, 20-22; VI.5, 9-11, 13-15; VIM. 6, 
8, 13, 16. 


Vasontatilaka, Svapnn. 1.4.6, li: TV.2; V-1-3; VI. 2,4, 8, 
15; Previn 1 4,6; IL. 2,9; 11. 4; IV. 5,7. 8: Pafica. I. 18, 
20, 34, 37, 39; Ul, 27,31, 42; IM, 2: avi 7 2) 6, il; IL, 2, 
t, 13; ITI. 1, 7, 8, 10, 12, L517, 1: TV, 1, 3,5, 14, 18, 22; V. 2, 
7; Vi.1,0, 19: Balu. 15,8, 23; U1. 1+4, 6,7, 10,21, 22; TH. 2, 
5, 14; TV.6, 8 1, 138; Vo 1, 3, 6,8, 10, 11, 15; Madhyama. 1, 3, 
8,14, 27, 48: Dotay. 3-5, 11-14, 24, 41, 42, 44, 49, 4: Dotagh. 
1, 5, 11, 14, 23, 35, 45, 52: Karna. 4, 6, 9, 16, 21, 24: Cro 2, 3, 
7, 0 11, 12, 10, 22, 31, 32, 36, 40, 54,59, 60,66; Abhi, L 1, 4 
0'014- IND 21, 27; IV. 7, 13; 23; V. 4, 7, 13, 16; VE 1,7: Cann 
L. 2,5, 8*, 9, 11, 18; TH. 1, 2, 5, 10, 18; IV. 4: Pratima, 1.7, 8, 
99: If, 2,4. TV. 1, 2,16, 22, 24; V.10, 11; VI_4, 6,7, 12; VIL. 4, 
6, 7, 11, 


Upajiti (including Indravajrd and Upendrerajrd), Svapna. 
¥. 5, 13: Pratiyfia. I. 5, 12; If. 1; IV. 3: Pafiea— L 1,10, 13, 
19, 23, 27, 31, 40, 43, 46, 47; LU. 9, 11, 30, 60, 70; ITT, 3, 12, ta: 
Avi, 1. 3,9, 10: 11.8, 9, 12; TIL 6, 18; TV. 2, 6, 15-17, 21; Vi. 
5: VI. 2. 5, 10, 15, 16, 20, 21; Bale. 1. 2, 4, 7, 21, 22, 24, 28: 
EH, 5, 12, 20, 23, 24; Tit. 4, 6; 1V. 4,5, 9; V. 2, 7: Madhyama. 
9, 41. 51: Datav, 4, 15, 19, 22, 25,52, 53: Ditugh. 2,9, 10, 16, 
19, 30,36: Karna. 13,17": Tru. 30, 45, 45, 47, 45, 55> Abhi. 
L. 26; TL. 14; 101. 3, 19; [V.6; V-1, 11; VI. 14, 21,32: Cain. 











M Fide m of verse 21 of the firet Act of the Bala. & a Varhtasths line, 
Pade b of verse 17 of the Karon. ie 9 Varhdastha line. 
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14, 104, 12%, 23*; 111, 3,7; V4: Pratima. 11, 20; T1115; 
IV, 9, 13,25; V.3-5; VI. 16; VII. 3) 14. 


Sardalovilzidita, Svapna. 1. 3,8, 12; [V.1; V. 4,42: Pratijia.. 
I. 8; OF. 6,6; IV, 13.17: Pafics. 1. 4,5, 9, 85; IT. 26, 29, 395. 
Il. 6, 7- Avi. Il. 3, 20; IV. 4, 10, 11: Bala. 1 1; IL 3; 
IV. 1, 7: Madkyama. 26: Ditay. 24,32: Diitagh. 3, 8, 12, 
28, 27, 34,41, 51: Karna, 10,15: Ora. 1,4, 13-18, 2, 23-25, 
28, 20, 34, 36, 51-38, 68, 63; Abhi, 1,5; 1.4, 6, 10,22; ML 1; 
TV. 1,2; V.6; VI. 4, 16,19, 30,31, 84: Cima. L 6; IIT. 6, 8, 11, 
12: Pratima 1.3: 5; 1.2, 10; TV. 24, 27; Vi 1,16; VI 3. 


Malini, Pratijna. J. 11, 14; IL 3; TV. 4, 14: Paficn: LoS, 
45; IL 5, 15,45; IIL 2, 4: Avi. 1.5: 01.2; 1V.9: Bal. 1.9, 
10; TH. 14, 15; LV, 3; V, 12. Madtyania, 5, 6, 32, 46: Dotav. 
10, 35, 30, 40,45, 47,48: Dotagh, 43,46; Karna. 1,3,14, 15-20: 
Oru. 6, 20, ! 26, 27, 39, 50, 57: Abhi, 1. 16, 25; [1.8, 9, 21, 26; 
IV. 15: V. 15; VI. 4, 6,.11;- Cam, rawne 17,29; Pratimil: 
L 14, 25; Ift. 9, 21; IV. 10, 21; V: 7; VIL 4b, 2; 2. 


Puspildgrd, Svapns. 1.5; VI. 1: Praujia. TE 12; IV. 6, 
10: Pafica.. I, 17, 30; II. 85, 51: Avi. II. U1; TEL 4, 9, 11, 13; 
IV..12, 20; V. 4; ¥i. 4,9, 18: Baln, 1 i; V. 9: Madhyams, 
4, 24,95: Dotay.. 6,37; Abhi: 1. 6,14, 22; Uf. 2,5, 1, 1,25; 
I. a 16, 23; lV: a, a, 12, 13; Vv. 3; VL 2, 12, iS, 17, 24, 83: 
Cairn. Lb 16,20; Pratiméi, TP. 21; TV. 18; V. 19) V1.8. 


Vortiastia, Pratijia. 01. 2; IV: 19, 23: Patiea. 1. 20,25; 
I. 1, 18, 32, 33, 43,44: IIL 1,8, 1, 16: Avi. IV. 23: Bala 1 
18: Madhyvana. 10; Dttav. 21; Dotagh- 13, 33: Karna. 
8, 11,22, 23: Tru. 8: Abhi 1.2: Caru. 13, 18", 26; IIL 4: 
Pratima. TIT 13; IV. 20; VL 1, 2. 


Salint, Svapna, 1. 13; IV, 6; VE. 10; Pratijaa. 1. 13, 18; 
11. #4: IV. 12: Pafiea, 1. 22, 28; 11. 2, 10, 40, 46: Avi. 1. 7; 
iT}. 6: Bale. £2: Ditagh. 20: Abhi. E. 19: Carn. IIL, 9: 
Pratima. I. 13; TH. 18; V. 17. 





Pads oof vor 10 of the first Act of Cara. ie defeetive. Perhaps we 
hare to read pubendhoontt instead of opadetruifannfl of the text; .<f. phe 
(Prakritie) loea of the initial of adhi m epic vorme nnd that of ayn in. the com . 
pound (a }pdaia (from api + dha) even in clesical Sanskrit. (t batter etill, 
in view of the position of the crmura, dilebe the final eyflatbe li of wenheht and 
rend qoute’ ~ @reke ieelng the chore form of the Insir, Plu,t 
ef. Pischel, Grmmatik d. Praivi-Spracken, § 415. 
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Sitharint, Svapnn. 1. 14, 16: Pratijiz. IL 4: Paes. I. 3, 
14, 21+ TL. 7, 22, 24: Avi. 1.5; Il. 3; 11. 4: Dru. Ol: Abhi. 
IV.17: Pratimé. U1. 14; If. 1,2,2%; IV, 7 

Prahargini, Pafien. II. 3, 54; HES © Avi. 1S; IV,8: Bala. 
L 6; V. 13: Diitagh. 4: Karna. - Abhi, L.7, 10, 17; TL 17: 
Cina. IV.6: Pmtima. 1,90; tv. 6; V.18, 


| Arya, Svapna. 1.1; 1Vi4,4; Pratijaa. TV. 1*- Bala: 1.19": 
Ti 1*; V4": Carn. E.1*,.3%: Protima 1.2; 11.7. 


Sragdhard, Avi, 11, 12; IV. 10: Bala. IV. 2: Diitay, 51: 
Abhi, DT. 7, 12: Pratima. IV.-17. 


Harini, Svapnn. VILS8: Diitagh 47; Oru, 5,10: Pratima 
Eis; HE.i7; IV..8;) V. 2. 


Vaidvarteri; Syapma 1.0; Provijfa. 1.3; 01.8: Abhi. 11. 1: 
VIL.6. — Sweadend, Pafien. IF. 6: Dittay. 15: Pratimi M1. 
7, 11.—Upayiti, Bale. V. 5*.— Donduku, Avi, V. 6.— 
‘Abbrevinted” Doydaka"?, Pratima. O11. 8. — Drulariombita, 
Abhi, IT], 4.— Prthet, Avi. Uf. 6.— lly <A 8 Abhi. 
VI. 15, — Voailafiya", Protijia. [1], 1° —? (Uniletermined 
Prakrit motre), Pratijan. IV. 2". 


The lists given ASinee-wupetomky' Sacidentally’ doa din of, Wes 
metrical collections of Stenaler, edited by Kilhnau, 7DMG 44. Lff., 
with the material placed at our disposal through the discovery of 
this impertant group of dramas, A eomparizen of our material 
with that hrought together by Stenzler hana that, with the 
EXOOT tion of what I have called above the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’ 
of twenty-four ayllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, the 
Mebes of there denione-tce (how if-tbe clissieal ey. 
In the Hindu works on Sanskrit prosody we come sercas 
group of metres which have this characteristic in common that 
they, on analysis, are found to coneist of six light syllables fol- 
lowed by a series of amphimacers. notre vit ne Sse fa oo 











11 Soe p. 122 below. 

"Read bas: pldim-opiiiduch eenffhi(djt, The Valtallys etansa should 
have 14 more ine ore) ¢, and (GO im b anel d; all the pades, mureever, should 
end in. on wuphimecer followed by on intniees. “The firwt part of ci ikefective, 
Sh yop va eral animeevaepe abe geal Peas ean 
Note that the cloen of all the four padas answer correctly the requi 
of the definition. 
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Dandaka with its sub-classes, consisting of ix light syllubles 
followed by seven or more arophimacers®, A well-known example 
is Malatimadlmava, V. 23, which iss metre of 4 syllables consisting 
of six hght syllables and sixteen mmphimacers. Metres of the 
same scheme conaisting of Jess than twenty-seven syllables sre: 
not unknown and are cited by prosulists under different narmnea.* 
The shortest of these, formed of twelve syllables: (six fight ayl- 
lables and two amphimacers™), is called Gaurt in Pingals's 
(handassitrn, According to the commentator Haliyudho, there 
are between the Gauri and the shortest Dandaka (of twenty-seven. 
syllables) four other metres formed by the successive addition of 
ove amphimacer, each having o special name. Piignla mentions 
the nome of only one of them, namely, the one which vontains 
four amphimacers.= In the different manuscripts of the text 
the commentary it is variously ealle! Vanamaid, Mahientlik, 
Narica, etc.; the names of the other three have not been handed 
down. Now we huve in our dnanas an instances (Pratima, DT. 3: 
palitam wa siroh pitué, ete:) of one of the unnamed metres referred: 
to in Haléyudha’s commentary. It has twenty-four syllables con- 
sisting of aix light ayllablea and six amphimacers: ‘This metro 
differs from the shortest Dandaka in containing only one amphi 
macer less than the minimum munber requisite; | have aecordmgly 
called it the ‘abbrevinted Dandaka’, [may be noted that the 
verse cited above is the only instance hitherto discovered of this 
rare metre. Besides the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’, our dramas 
include also an exmeople of the fuller form with twenty-seven 
syllables (Avi. V. 6). 

Among the fixed syllabic metres the Vosantatilnke and the 
Upajati (including the Indravajri and Upendravajra) are the 
favorite metres of the author. Qutof « total ef 1002 verses Gan- 
skrit and Prakrit) included in the dramus there are 179 Vasan- 
tatilakas® and 121 Upnjatis?+ Among the metres of the San- 
skrit’ verses, the five metres Bhujathgaprnyiita, the 24-syllable 
‘Dandaka’, the aF-ayllatite Dandaka, Drutavilambita and Prthvi 





mis tna oeeeiukas os Buca often ZDMG 4, 1 ff. 
© Pifigala 7.24. (Weber, /St. val. 8, pp. 405 ff.) and Pitgala 8. 5 (Weber, 
By dy SiR oe eae sateen Late rnetoutes ba: 5 0k Franklin Edgerton. » 
ah i 
= Pilg § 17, and align (Weber, |, ©). 
2 Including one. in Prakrit. 
#(Y which three are in Prakrit. 
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occur only once each: Worth noting is perhaps the fact that there 

ture no exutuples of thise five metres in the preserved fragmenta of 
faghoes’s dramas“; for it shows al any rate that they did not 
figure very conspicnonaly in then. 

A metre which deserves special mention is the Suvadans, one 
Sf, Gia: metres hich these dramas have in comman with the 
“ASvaghosa fragments, Our list includes four instances of this 
‘aiidiaeitin metho: two in the Pratimd, (111.7, 11) and one each in 
the Pafica. (1. 6) and the Datay. (verge 15), The Suvadang™ 
(oe metre of twenty syllables) differs from the Srigdhurd (twenty- 
une syllables) only in ‘its final foot; the first fifteen syllables of 
both have the identical schemas; yet there are far fewer instances 
of the Suvadand in Sanskrit literature than of the Sragdhara. 
Until the discovery of the fmzments of ASvughosa's plays there 
wag only one solitary example known of its use in a drama; that 
wae Mudrarakeasa IV. 16, which, by the way, waa mistaken by 
Stenzler™ for Sragdliara. But now we have besides quite 4 number 
cof instances in Afvaghos's dramas, (o which Prof. Ladera has 
drawn attention in his remarks on the versification of those plays. 

‘The Arya, which must originally have been a Prokrit metre, 
and its varieties, are used very sparingly by our author, though. 
they figure so prominently in the Mrochakatika and the dramas of 
Kaélidisa. In our plays there are only eleven Aryis (of which 
five are Prakrit) and one (Prakrit) Upngiti. ‘ompare with this 
Kalidaea’s Vikrameoryaét which haa ae many aa 3) Aras out of » 
total of 163 verses, und the Malavikignimites with 35 Arya out 

ofa total of $6 verses. 

There are in this group of plays thirteen Prakrit verses, of which 
five are Aryas, one Upagiti, three Upajatis, one VariSnstha, a 
(defective) Vaitiliva, and lastly an undetermined Prakrit measure; 
the last maybe only « pieos of rhythmic prose. The versifieation 
of the Prakrit verses does not oall for any special vorment. 

We shall now turn to the conaiderstion of a unique feature 
of the Versification of thest dramas, namely, the preponderance . 
of the Sloka. ‘The analysis of the motres shows that out of 1092 
verses whieh these dramus contain, 436 are Slokna: in other 

words ‘the Stokn forme nesrly forty per cent of the total, which, it 


















® Lininrs, Aruchshick: Awihl! istiacher Dromen, Berlin 1011. 
ae echerne ia: ——————— a ee es Sy a a 
‘Kiiinau, 70 MG 44. 1 #f. 
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will be admitted, is a mmarkably Ligh proportion, Indeed in 
many individual dramas of thik group the proportion rises still 
higher: in some it is as high as fifty per cent, and in 4 few itis 
higher still, In the Svaphavdsavadatté there are 26 Slokas out of 
a total af 57 verses; in the Ditaghatotkaca 22 out of 42; in the 
Paficardtra 76 out of 152; and in the one-act play Madhyama- 
vybyoga there are dé nany a¢ $3 Slokus out of a total of fh] verses. 
Notably the proportion of this metre is very low in the Avima- 
roka,” where there are only 15 Slukas out of a total af 97 verses. 
It is well known that works of the epic, Purine, devotional, 

and Sastric or diductie arder formed the field par excellence of 
the Sloka. The dramatists made use of this unpretentious metre 
rather sparingly; they must have found it too commonplace. The 
later fixed syllabic motrea with their sonorous and complicated 
rhythms were more suited to their flamboyant stvle. The greater 
the number of these in o play the greater the camatkAra, the 
greater the skill of the playwright For tis reason, it seems to 
me, the simple Slok» epicus lost ground in the drama, where it 
must once have figured prominently, in favor of the fancy metres, 
The old ‘Tristubh of the vedic and epic literature, however, main 

tamed its populanty even m the classical period. A few atin 
are quoted to show the actual proportion, in different dramas, of 
the Siokas to the total number of verses”. Bhavabhiti is the 
only dramatist of the classical period who employs the Sloka on 
a large acale in two out of the three plays attributed to him, Out 
of # total of 385 verses in the Mahsviracnritn, 120 are Slokas; 
while im the Uttararimecarita the mtio is $9: 253; the Sloka 
thus forms about. thind of the total umber of verses in: these 
dramas, This is the highest proportion reached in any one drama 
ora group of dramas by the sume author, except the dimmas which 
are the subject of these Studies In tho Maletinfidheya the ratio 
drops to 14:24. In the plays of Kalidisa the Slokas are few and 
far between, For the Malavikfiignimitra: the figures are 17:96: 
for Sakuntald $6:230; for the Vikrumorre4? 30:163, We may 
further compare the figures for other dramas. In the Ratnavall 





"In the other non-pic dramas of this group the proportion is not eo law; 
in Svapna. it 2 20:57; Prati. 20707; Cara, IV: 65, 

™ The figures have bern computed from the data of Stengler’s collections. 
loc. of, They will bo of coarser diterent for the different recensiode ar 
exhilionrs. 
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thé ratio is 0:85; in the Niginanda 24: 114; In the Moclritriksme: 
22-168; in the Ventsithlira 43:204; im the Prabodhacandrodayn 
36:100; in tlie Mpechnkatika 85330: in these dramas the Sloke 
this forms on sn dverige ‘about 20-25 per cent of the whole. 
These figuree make abunduntly clear that 
the preferenne for the Sloka is a Feature of 
metrical technique in which our plays differ 
from all dramas of the classical age. 

As to the structure of the Sloka it may be remarked that the 
posterior pada has invariably the diiambic close; sometimes even 
at the suerifice of grammar a4 in Pratima. TIL 8: pratiman kim 
na-prechase, where the final is, a4 a matter of fact, a sylinba anceps 
The prior pada ends asa rule with the pathya foot ~——=; 
ocrasionally however it enda with one of the vipuld forms. Can- 
terning tin vipuld= the following particulars will be found to be of 
interest. ‘There is a complete absence of the fourth vipull, and 
somparative rarity of the second; noticenble is nso n partiality 
for the first vipnla whieh fe used about twice as frequently as the 
third variety. In the third vipul# the cesura is without exception ” 
after the fifth eyilahle, which waually follows =——-— The 
precedent foot of the first vipuli: is commonly = ——— or=~ 
and only oeensionally =— ~ —, of which Intter, pa ip well 
known, the post-upic style has increasingly fewer eases”, 

The analyais given above shows that the Stoke of our dramns ie 
of the refined type, not different at all from the classical model. 
‘The percentage af vipuli forms in these Slokas is somewhat 
lower than in the classical «pies like the Rewhuvarisa, Kumiirn- 
sambhava, Kirftarjuniya and Sigupalavedha. One reason for the 
low proportion may be the following. In epic and lyric poetry, 
whore the Slukas (whenever they form the running metre of a whole 
adhkyaya or chapter) follow each other in scores and hunelreds, the 
vigala forme crept in Inevitably and may even have been intro-+ 
duced as an agreeable change from the monotonous rhythin of on 
immutable octesylabic schema. With the limited number of the 
Slokas oocurring in a dmmmu it was comparatively easier to pro- 
duce a larger proportion of ‘good’ Slokas; moreover owing to the 
infervening prove und the sprinkling of fancy metres the oced for 
Variation wus not as keenly felt. 

In connection. with this predilevtion for the Sloka epicus 7 

* Jncohi, Das Ramadyrna, pp: 80M; 28t wal. 17, 4 L 
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may caw attention briefly here to certain passages individualised 
by containing shorter or longer runs of Slokas. Here the prose 
is unimportant, while the verses with fancy metres are mostly 
lyrical: the Siokn is in thes» passages the dynamic element. A 
typical intiance is the section of the Madhyamavyayogs. from 
verse 12 (0 verse 45. This passage, containing 34 verses, includes 
as many as 28 Slokus, and only 6 fancy metres. Moreover, it 
will be noticed, the dialogue is carried on in simple unadorned. 
Slokas; the contents of which are not at all Ivrieal but include just 
what is nevessary for the progress of the action of the drama 
The prose tannot be entirely dispensed with, but it makes the 
distinet impressicn of being secondary in importance. Another 
such passage is Paficn. Act I] from verse 47 to the end. It 
iidistied 6 vermea of waht As many as 2) are Slokas and only four 
fixed syilabio metres. A piece shorter still is Pratima: Act I from 
verse 9 to verse 28, which imeludes » group of 16 Slokas punctuated 
with 4 fancy metres. ‘These passages rather suggest to my mind 
radimentary attempts af dramati«ation which are not (quite exman- 
cipated from the imitations of the epir prototype. 
The following list of set phrases and conventional comp 

(the sumber of which can easily be increased”) borrowed or our 
mithor directly from the epics illustrates in a striking manner 
how deeply he is indebted to the epic sources for his inspiration. 


G) scirepaivs kflena, Pratims. IV.  “acitepniva kilens, MBh. 9, 2 58; 
Me; with the variation eu- Him, 5. 25, 23; 6. G1. DD, ete. 
crepipt kilena. ibid. Dia 


IL 21 40.7; 8. S4-R; 8. 18, 26, etn: 
6. 56, 13; 87. 115; sod variations, 
MBh, 3. 75..3; 9. 30. 60; Ram, 
(Gor) 4, 62.31: Rim, J, G7. 53. 











* Only such passages have been enlisted below ua orcur in both the epies, 
uni! oceur there very frequently. 

* Tp thin fist MBh, rofers to the Bombay edition of the Muahthhirata’ Ram. 
to the Bombay edition of the HAm&yana; Gorresio’s edition in distinguished 
fromm the latter by the adkdition of Gorr. in parentheses, 
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CR eae. kalintakeparad, Abhi. 
B | 


“h 


fiv) nayhat Vewasilanan, Prati- 
ma, V_ 22 


(¥) prasad kartum arhast, Padica. 


* (Vi) moadesnialitagimd mattamétan- 


EPR 1, 2; anil mat- 


Hla, Abhi. IV. 15 


(wii) shennan Di 
inv. Verse T! ‘Caru. IV.3 





IV. Ba 


Mike\t kilantakopaniah, MBh. 9. 
Inv, 50; Ram. & SRL 2: Ham. 
(Gorr,) (45, 19, CYT. olen baldn-: 
tikavaniopamual, AVBh, 3.22. #1: 
47. 25; 4.05.55; Ham, (Gorr.) 
3.02.5; 6. 00. 0, ete, 


aniyead Yaruasidanam, MBh 6, 54, 
Sl: 7. (0..15: Ham. (Corr.) $34. 
$4; 75.28, Compare alo yiyhmuir 
Yamasidangn, MBh. 1. 143, 10; 
Rain. (Gore) 6, 67, 23. 


prasidach kartum arhasi, MBA 9, 
35, 72; Him, 4, & 10; Ham. 


(Gorr.).2, 110. 7, rte, 

mattomfitatigagiminam, MBb, 2.8). 
14; 277. 9; Ram. 2.3. 25; Rim, 
Sense a7. a], ete. 


viauayotphulliloushah, MBh. 2. 136, 
. 13. 14. 386; Ruins. 7, 87%, 29: 


Sam. (Corr) 4, 45, 10, ote. 


ne. 4). 


And laathy (ix) with the following phrases from the Idirntietige 
imi op! mabirh kptoniin, ia Protijid., Pafier., Avi, and Abhi. 
tmahim ckAtapatraikam, m aa Hila. and [Mitav,; 


rajé bhimurh praddetu nab, Pratimé. 


r 


compare the hemistich from the Mahabhfrata: 
ya chmath prthivirh krtwiim ekacchoirath prosiati ha—MBb_ 12. 


71, 134, 


In eenelugion [ shall odd a few words on the structure of the 
verses, The style af the author ts notably simple and vigorous, 
The lucidity of the verses ip doe ae murh to the abernee of long 
and yomplipated compounis a8 to the arene of words and 
phrases chosen with due regard to the position af the emsura; 
almest invariably the exesure falls at the end of « complete word. 
The half-yerse is in general independent of the rest of the verse in 
sense: Dut often it is connected with it syntactically. Inside 
the half-verse the padas are sometimes oven eupbonieally inde- 
pendent: for instance, Balu. I. 4 there is hintus between a and b 
etqiAga ulkim, a phenomenon common in the epics” but rare in the 





® Sep Hopkins, The Greet Epic of Irotia, pp. 187 t, 
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works of the elassien) period =On the oflinr hand mitre: requires: 
the andi in Pato 1 19 (a und bY: wyitrdyy dedryam’® With 
out the sandhi we should lave asupertinous «yialile in a, and @ 
metrically faulty line; with the eanihi we haye a perfect Upajati. 
line. Pratima. TV. 24d, which eommences with the enclitie me, 
shows again that cand dare to be treated no single sentomes; for, 
un aqventless word cannot stand at the beginning of a pada any 
more than at the hegmning of a sentence: Tnetances of the exeri- 
fice of grammar are discussed. in o separate section. Here it will 


suffice to draw attention to the rhythmic lengthening in anderen. 


(Poti. U1. 7) and the nee Of the inecomunon pareyt (with the long 
final) in Svagma. ¥. 12 and mani in Orn. verse 59 (sen PW, a. wii 
the form parent, it should be added, 1s not motrically conditioned. 
Siriilar lengthening of the stem-vowel ia to be observed ino mayali 
(Pratimaé, £21), m the sense ‘destiny’, of whieh otily the form with 
the short ¢ is cited in the dictionuies™ 


Mierurcan, Sonectems (Sansxutr) 


The list of soleciania in the langunge of these dramas appended 
by Pandit Ganapati Sistri to bis edition of the Pratiminataks 
(Trivanilrum Sanskrit Series, No. XLID) if contrilution to lit- 
erary history of which the full lmport Hppenm hot to heave been 
generally realieed; The significant thine ix ant the fact. that 
som soleciams have heen found in these dramas F-very Sanskrit 
work, I BUPPoso, if submitted to 0 rigorous mxmmination by « 
competent erilie; will yield ot least o fow grammationl errors which 

it not tO Ie wondered ad in view of the bostery if thie Innrigetningee 
ual the intrimwies of its grummear, The Intenst shout the sole 
eis in our dramas lite pringially in their character and their 
number, Tam perstidedd that i will nat be possible te mane 4 
reputable author of the olmestonl period whose work or works 
could be shown to contam a proportionate momber of -gram- 
matical ‘mistakes’ of the sammie order as thosg about to he 





™ Seldom m the Himdyann. 

® Compare a very «anlar iInsiance im Milatimadhava X11. Ge ned) lis ride 
pera ie y deegiitier. 

© To the word with the tong final, a diferent mexning i® sscignod by 
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The first requisite in this connection wae to wacertain exactly 
thn points in whieh the linguage of these dramas differs from the 
literary Sanskrit of the classical period. Admirable as the list 
prepared by the: learned Pandit is, it seemed to me that it needed, 
for the purpose in view, revision and rearrangement in certain 
respects. The list of Ganapati Sistri Includes, on the one hand, 

certain items which do not strivtly belong there; on the other 
hari, it omits certain others which have an important benring 
‘on the eubject.. For instance, the Prakrit examples, to which 
the rules of Panini’s grammar cannot be expected to apply, have 
been palpably misplaced. Tt seemed to me aloo best to separate 
the solesisms doourring in the verses, of which the form is fixed by 
the metre, from those ocmrring only. i in the prose pnssages, which 
are more linble to be mutilated m the course of transmission: 
Again, certain details in the Pandit's list refer only to metricul™ 
irregularities url have no eonvection with grammuatinnl. sole- 
Cams: as such. Lastly, certain positive @leciama, which were 
xplained away by the editor in the footnotes of the text editions 
of the various dramas" and therefore not consitored at all subse- 
quently, had to be added to the list. Through these additions 
and omissions » new list resulted. This list, appended below, 
includes only such metriea! formes os offend against the literary 
‘Ranskrit aa!represented in the works of the classical age. Tt may 
be added that the drimas contain « few more irregularities in 
the non-metrical portions, whicli by their nature are not as cer 
tain and im their character not a6 important; they will be dealt 
with later in another connection. 

Fee scholars, if any, will be prepared to aeeept Pandit Gana- 
pati Sastri’s chronological scheme i in which a date is assigned to 
the author of these dramas prior to the period of Panini, for 
whom the now eommanly acceptel date & m@, 500 B.C. The 
posterionty of these dramas with reference ta the Astidhyayi is, 
Lmay say, axiomatic. Taking our stand on this AS pion we 
have to understand and explain the solecisme oz best as we can. 
Ti has heen surmised that whon grammar hae lwen sacrificed we 
have in the yaa numjuvrity af eaaes to do with metrical necessity; 
obvioualy the eorr correct forms would not otherwise 
have been found in other passages where metrical considerations 
SO TT—E ee SS 

tt See Pratiog. TV, 24: Bale. U1, 4; Abbi. V1. 0.. 
4 Gee Dales 11. Ui, ancl Ryapna. V5 
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donot interfere, What has perhaps been lost sight of is that these 
soleciame arp not arbitrary, but that they belong to a well-lefined 
lass of inregultrities, it : anough 
in certnin branches of Sanskrit thearsture, but which now, for the 
first time, have been shown to exist in the drama algo, 
_ The category of works in which amilar deviations have hitherto 
been met with are of the epic, Puranic and Sastric order. ‘These - 
works are known to contain abundant instances of engine cto 
and almost promiscuous use of the Atmanepads and Parnemaipada 
forms; examples of irregular feminine participles, absolutives 
n Wariety of other ahnormalities tike those met with in our dramas. 
Such violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are particularly common 
in the epics; they have accordingiy bein regarded as forming 
‘epic Sanskrit’. ‘The free use of the ‘epic’ sileciama in « drama fs, 
ag alrenidy bhaneved. a new factor in our knowledge of the Hindu 
trams, and iv partioularly worthy of our attention in sonneetion 
with the theory conrerning the part that epic recitetions have 
apparently played in the evolution of the Bindu drat. re least 
of ite epic variety.” 

It is plain thut our dramatist derives his authority for the 
use of the irregular forms from epic range, Stel lieing the esen, 
the question naturally arises whether the guthor, in exercising this 
ae wort o for aa to invent ovw wml spuritus forms ag obcg- 

sion demanded them, or whether he had syailed himeclf merely 
of such solecigms as were sanctioned by epic usage, The corre- 
spondence, if proved, would bring to a sharper foous the depend- 
ence of our author upon the epic souree. As the following 
inalysis will show, the solociams of our dramas can indeed, with 
but insignificant exceptions, be eperifcally treed back to the 
epies, Quotations fram tie opie sources have been added [n order 
to fnellitate reference aul comparison, 

The ‘solecigms have been armnged unter the following heads: 
(i) ps ad atndhi; (ii) wee of Atmanepada for Parssmaipada, 

and {ii) vine versa; (iv) change of conjugation; (v) irregular 
idieeal participlo; (vi) irregular absolutive; (vii) simplex for the 
causative; (vill) irregular compounils; (ix) irregular syntactical 
combiation; and (x) anomalous formations. 

























= Lidors, Dio Saisbhikes, Ein Boitrag zur Geschichte des indischea Dramai: 
Situengeberichte df. tonigl. peru. Abedeos of. Wiseenacheaften, 1918, 
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lasy oF SoLECcisms 
Irregular Sandht 
1. patrol +- ie = pulreti 


jiayatam kaaya putreti—BAls. Act I. Verw: U1. 

Here metri causa: the histus (between o and #) required by 
Skt: grammar has been effaced. The emendation suggested by 
the editor, puiro “bhat for putrets, is unealled for: This is a clear 
ease of ‘epic’ eandhi, Instances of the effacement of the hintus 
effected by the combination ef the remaining final a with the 
following vowels are excendingly eommon in epie Bkt.; « common 
example is fatordica (=latak--uriter), quoted by Whitney, Sanskrit 
amie : 176b; for examples from the Ramiiyans, sce Bohtlingk, 
‘Bemerkenswerthes sus Rémiijana’” (Cf. also no. 2 below, 
Et should be noted that this solecism could not be an accidental 
alip; it nist be the result of a conscious effort. Tt is needless to 
nid that there are no exainples of such a sundhi in the prose of the 
dramas. 





2. Avantydh + adhipateh = Avantiidhipateh 


anardny Avantyidbipate) sutiyaib.—Svapna. V. 5. 

Here suain we have a vonetious effacement of the hiatus bet 
d@ and a, Tie itor tries to Greunivent she, autapllon of A 
‘mistake’ by explaining Apantywidhypalt as a compound of Aranti+ 
é+-adhipati, evidently an unsatisfactory explanation. Instances 
af suvh effacement ure exceedingly common in the epics and the 

arlier foxts. See Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, § 177b: Holtz 
mann cites the instances from’the Mahabharata and Bohtlingk 
from the Raméyina®, whieh need not bo nproduend here. This 
is the only instance in thee dramas of the effacement of similar. 


hiatus: 














For four books of the Fituigupa: Berichte of, philotlet: CL al, kawigl. 
atcha, Geesll, od. Wise, 1857, pr. 217. | 

“ See Holttamann, Gravfratiores aus dew Mabshhdrnta, p, 4, 

@ Rdhtinngk, on. est. 
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Use ef Atinanepatla for Parastnipada 


ob, gpttnin.gype 

puinisye vibudhfvaisun—Bala. V. 19, hs 

Metri causa the Atm. form is used in order to save a syllable, 
though, av is well Known, in clmssien! Skt. the rook gam is used 
exclusively with Parnam. terminntions; of course in prose pEssares 
whery metrical considerations do not interfere, the Paraam, is 
regularly used by our suther. The Porasm form (gamdgyaar) 
ocours nilso in Madliyamn. verse 47. Tn his list of Skt, roots Whit- 
ney marks gomigyate with EF. An epie example is 

Ram, 5, 56, 29: gamisye yatra Vaideht 





kith garjas bhujaugalo mama govperntimn.—Bala, IE. 14. 

Asin the proceding instance the Atm. form is used metri causa; 
here in order to secure along final. In classical Skt: the reot gary, 
when used n= root of the firsi class. takes oxelusively Paraam, 
terminations. PW. quotes a number of instances of the use of the 
middle pres. part. from the epies, but not any of the middle pres. 
ind. «Where the pres. part. is ised, the middle pres, ind. could be 
use with equal justification, if the nevessity arose, 1 therefore 

xplain the soleciam. on the ground of epic usage. 


5, drakgyate (Active) 

kathame agunitapirvarh dmkgyate tam narendrah.—Pratijnia. 
I; 1, 

Asn the foregoing instance the Atm. is used in ordor te secure 
n long final; in elussical Skt. the future is formed exclusively 
with Param, lorniinotions: Epic exanrples of the Atm. future are 

Rim. 1, 46. 13: bhivatiirnti Urokeynse tstah, 

bid. 2. 6.23: Ramah drakgyamahe vayani, 

Nala. 12. 93! denkgyase vigatajvaram. 
Other examples (cited in PW.) are: MBh. 3. 1728; 13. 064; 
Harv, 10735; and Rim, 2. 83.5; 3. 42. 40. 


strigaiaim prochase kathim.—Pafica. 1. 48, 

pratimiim kith na prechase.—Proatimaé. [I], &. 

In clisical Skt. the root pracch is exclusively Paraam.: the- 
Atm termination is used hers in order to have o long final. to 


the first example the length is almost imperative for the aake of 
the compulsory ditumbie close of the posterior plida of the floka; 
in the eeeond it is preferred, notwithstanding the fact that the 
final =ylible of the pada ts a gyilaba anceps. The medium is used 
uly for metrical reasons, aa seen from: Paiicn. It, 6, which offers 
an éxample of the Parsam. prechali. PW. quotes. numerous 
instances of the use of the Atm. from the epics, the Bhigavata 
Pur., and Mana. The epic examples are 

MBh:. 1; 1451; karmasiddhim apreechata, 

Thi: % 2683: Damayantim aprechata; 

flan MBh. 3, (2070; 13. 207. 


7. bhrasyote 


daivapraminydd Ghrasvate vardhate va-—Pratiyhi. A 
This is either the third pers sing. of a root of the fourth class, 
or & passive form of the root, The classical usage knows only 
‘bhradyeti and bhroméate in the active sense bhraméate could bave 
‘heen used without prejudice to the metre, As the form is not 
metrically fixed, it is difficult ta my whether the author should be 
held responsible for it; apparently all three mss of the drama 
agree In dontaining the same reading thrasynte. ‘There is abundant 
‘authority in the epits for the form bhragyale, whether regarded as 
active or passive. ‘The epic examples are : 
“MBh. #, 604: yair nure blircatyate snynh, 
hid. 3, 1048; bhragyate sighram aiévaryat, 
Ram, 3. 44.12: re tikenam anuvartante Lhraéyante siho tena te, 
Thid. 6. 75.36; kith cic cibhrtyats avarsh. 


S. reed 


kale kale chidyate rubyaln co —Avopns, VT. 10. 

Here odyale ic passive; but ruAyate (‘thrower should be active. 
The classieal Ski, admits only rohati, Now the whole phrase 
dhidgata. rutyale co is parallel to bhraryate rurdhair ni, Pratipia. 
1.3, Itseems to me therefore better to omend the text reading to 
rohate, for which PW. cites Brhatsambita 6. 05: rohate sasyam. 
But the pass. ruiyate is quoted with the mark E, aguinst it in 
Whitney's list of Skt. roots and is therefore not absolutely inad- 
misaible. Eithor form (rwhyate or rohate) is repugnant to classical 


sage; nnd rodati is unsuitable hore for metrical reasons. 
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0. érogyate 

kathum apurusavakyumérosyate siddhavakvah.—Pratijna. I. 1k. 

Metri causa for érogyatr. In olassieul Skt. the root dru is used 
exclusively with Parasm. turmination#; but in the epics the 
Atm. forms are remarkably common. The Parasm. form (érosyaxi) 
ocvurs in AVI. IT 5, piv examples of Atm. ar 

Rim, (Gorr.) 5. 24, 18: Riimasya dhanusah éabdam frog y aan 
choranisvanany, | a 

Thid. 5. 69. 26; na cirfie chrogyase dhvanim. (Note that the 
final of Srogyove is prosodical long here.) 

Other examples are: MBh. 9, 105, 107; 7. 2725; 13. 1119; 14. 
424> Rim. (Gorr.) 2, 120, 22- §. 23. 18. 





Use of Parnsmaipads for Atmanepada 
10. G@precha (imp. 2h pers. sing.) 

« ‘prechn putrakrtakan harinin drumarhé en—Pratima. V. 11. 

Metrt causa for dprechasea, the only form possible in. classical 
Skt. Even in the epics the only Paraam. form used is appurentl 
the Imp. 2nd pers. sing. The epic exarhple quoted in PW. in 

MBb. 14. 403; &ppecha KuruSirdila gamanarh Dvirakam prati. 
Svapna, 16 @prechami occurs ina pmse passage. It is to be noted 
that the sentence containing this word rests on the authority of 
one ms, only, and is not essential to the context; it may therefore 
be corrected or deleted, as deemed advisable. 








uh hetvé ka ibhopalapayati cir svair dugkptair jivitam— 

In classical Skt. the nut apa+lobh is never used with nny bert 
Atm. terminations, “The epies roniain examples.of Parnsii, ‘The 
Mahibhirata exumples are 

MBh. 7. 3070: na to hinhlhivyabhiciram wpals 
Pandavah, 

Thtd 1. 1046; tathi vad upalapeyaimi. 





12-14, purigraja, parigeajati, parigrajami 
(a) pfidharh parisvaja sakhe—Avi. VI. 1. 
(b) drytir na trpyati parisvajativa siignm—Avi. TL. 17, 
(c) putrurh piteva ca parigvajati prahrstah.—Avi, TV, 3, 
(4) parigvajami gidhamh tvim.—Rala. I]. 9, 





Examples #, b and d are metrically conditioned; in example ec 
the Paruam, appears to have been used on thin anabowy of the other 
forins. The present reading in example ¢ ia based on the authority 
of two mas, Compre example d with Madhyama. verse 22; 
‘parisvajasva gadhath mam, where motre does not stand in the way 
of the Atm. form. ( Inhy epic cxmmplee are available for the wee of 
Parnasm. 

MBh. 4. 513: parigvajati Pafcall madhyamem Pandunandanam, 

Rani. 3. 38. 16; Siti -yarh ea hrsta parigvayet. 





‘Change of Conjugation® 
15-16. ijanti; rijanfah (pres, part.) 

snehil luupati pallavin na ea punar vijanti yasyarh bhaydt 

vijanto malayanilé api karair ssprstabiladromé.—Abhi. II, 1. 

Metri enues for classical rijayanti ond rijayonioh, from wy to 
fan or to cool Ly fanning. Epic examples of the use of piy as a 
root of the first or sixth clase are 

Hariy. 13002: vijanti bilavyajanaih, 

MBh. 7. 307: jalenatyarthadiens vijantab punyngandlhind. 





frregular Feminine Participle 
I7.. rudanti- 


svAirseano Drupadardjasutim rudantim.—Ditay. verse 12. 
The classical form in rudeti. But in the epics the form rudanfi 
arly common, whenever metrical conditions call for tt. 
MBh. 4 5949: tatha bruvantith kartnarh rudantin; 

‘Ram. 2°40 20: Sudruve cigratah strindth rudantinaich maha- 





ist 





Tid 9.40.4 ae rudantiths Kausalyiim. 
sqaeren Bes « MBh. 3 2656; Ram. 2. 40. 20; 3. SL. 





Irregular Abeolutive 
15. grhya 
dhamogmarh grhya cipam karens —Ditagh. verse 20. 
Ti is unthinkabile that this form could be used hy any post of 
the classical period. In Li wie however, it is regularly substi- 


® Thi may be regarded as the uae of the complet for tn caumdive. 
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tuted for ¢rhtied whenever metre requires it. See Whitney's Sans 
krit Graminar, $.900a. Other irregular absolutives like this weed 
in the epics are; arcya, ikeya, meyer, tyajyn, pldnyo, ete. OF these 
grkya is the commonest. Holtzmann cites thirteen examples from 
the Mahiibhirata, adding that there are many more: Béhtlingk 

(op. vit) metitions ‘net twunty etmmnples from the RimGyana. 


Simplex for the Causative 
19. eraverti 


farais channi miargah smvat) dhanur eager éarnnudim,— 
Pafica’ LL. 2. 

In epic Skt. the simplex is froquentiv used for the camsative 
stem: Holtzmann (to Whitney's Sanakyit Grammar, § WAP) 
mentions ivteydmt (for redoyisydmi), wela (for peda), ranma, 
(for ramayantt), abbinidita (for abbivtdayvte), eudita (for centita), 
ete. L have not. been able to trace 4 specific use of srapudt for 
mrairnytilr 

20), rrmoktiuledma- 


bhiynh paravyssunam etys vimoktukiimi—Avi. I. 6. 
Metri causa for rrmocayitukdmd See the preceding. Specific 
ee ia hot troceahle elsewhere. 


Irregular Compounds 
21. srreariipfiah (Ace, plu.) 

utsidayisyann iva earvarijiah—Ditav. verse 4. 

Used irregularly for sareardjdn, though not conditioned metri- 
cally. The reading is bused apparently ol tie authority of three 
ms. The epics contain quite o lerable number of similar 
formatioa, Thus, MWh, 4, 527 Matsyavajhak; ibid. 1, 16 
Matsyordjfd; ibid, 9.2756 Valgurdyfia; iid, 14. 1997 Dharmard- 
jad. —Avi. p. 110 we have Adiirayie inetiad of the grammatically 
correct Adiindgjdya. Thin must be bet down as the orror of « 
copyist, for we have in the very same play the correct oun pout 
Saurirardjena, and Saweirerdja-Katirdjauw (Avi. p, I): and 
there ie nothing, as far aa 1 can sew, thot can be wided in justifica- 
tion of the tise of an incorreet form in 4 prose pase”, 








 jExenpt that the langusge wee, ty thie author, toy mach a Irvieay thtna 
to he cinprest in a gratnniurian's ietraight-jneker p. E.| 
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22. vyidhoras- 


vytidhors yajramadhyo gajavrsabhagatir lambapinitieabihuh, 
—Madhyama. verse 26. 

Metri eaves for ¢yddhoresita-, which is required according to 
Pan. 5, 4. 141, anid found weed in Raghu. 1. 13 and Kumdra. 6. 51, 
as also in the MBb. and Ram. But the MBh. supplies itself o 
precedent for the use of the unaugmented stem ryidhuras, cl, MBh, 
1. 2740, 4553. 


23. dulyodhorma- 

évath lokas tulynadhurmo vananiim,—Svyapon. VL 10. 

All three mss. of the drama read dalyadharme, According to 
Pain. 5.4. 124 dharma at the end of a Bahuyrilii compound becomes 
dharmen, a rule whieh is strictly observed in classics! Skt. But in 
“epics: dharman is used freely also in Tatpuruga compounds atl, 
vine versa, dharma in Bahuvrihi compounds, Holtzamann cites 

MBh. 12. 483; rajan viditadharmo ‘si. 

‘The emendation tulyadharnd suggested ly the editor is un- 
called for, 

liregular Syntactical Combination 
24. Use of yodi with cet 
istath ced ekacittinam® yady agnil) stilhoyigyati—aAvi. IV. 7. 
is pléonaum (of which J have not seen any instances in classical 
Skt.) j is, I think, to be traced also to the eptes, from which here are 
two instances: | 

Ram. 2. 48. 19: Kaikuyy’ yadi ced rijyatn; 

MBh; 1.4208: yady asti ced dhunath sarvamn. 

This combination of yadi and cef recurs in » prose passage of 
another drama of this group (Pratijia. p. 70). And though the 
reading of the text is hased on the concordant readings of three 
inss., the combination seems harsh, and hardly opproprimte in 





Anomalous Formations 


We ahall now proceed to consider certain anomalous formations 
tor which there seeme to be neither grammatical justifiention nor 
ry suthority.. 
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ns pratyayati dokarta— Abhi. If. 2A: 

Ganapati Sietri explaing rt as prati+a--apali (from Rt. ay to 
go). Tome it seems to be merely 2 confusion between the simplex 
pratyeti and the cauewtive pretydyiyati; or rather a haplological 
contraction of pratydyayodl with the meaning of the simplex. A- 
similar ngramuniticn! contraction appears to be the one to be 





26. samdindmitum 
Latkim abbyupayaimi bandhusihitah Stith saméévasitim— 
Abhi. VL 19, 
This iss debs oso of ¢-poat s compromise between somddvastum 
The Seana to be discussed next appears to be as arbitrary 
as the [nat two. 





27, Stem yudh as mnec. 


mahirpavaibhe yudhi niéayaimi.—Svapos. V. 13. 

As the adjective mahirnacdbhe in this pada shows, the author 
treats the word yudh asa maseuline noun. But it always appears 
as a feminine word in literature, and is quoted az much by 


In addition to the above, Pandit Ganupati Sdstri mentions 
three other metrical forms as irregular. ‘hey are indeed irregular 
in so far that the formations are ungrammatical, But they appear 
to have been accepted in the literary dialect as good Sanskrit. The 
Pandit objects to the Atm. use of rugyule (Pafiea, [1 45). The 
Parasm. occurs, as a matter of fact, in Pafies. 1 38 and Tf. 68, 67 
in verse and in Madlyoma p. 18 in prose; moreover in Pafica. 
1. 38 the Parnam. form is not metrically neveseary. In spite of all 
this the Atm. form ia not wrong. Whitney cites it with E+ in hig 
list of Sanskrit roots, und xecarding to Apte’s dictionary (a. y. 
rug) the form rugyate docs occur, though ‘rarely’. It is thus plain 
that it was a current form. The Atm. of abhikdvikge (Pratiifa. 
{]. 4) is common in the epios; but even for the classies! dialeet, 
the dictionaries cite the reot as Ubhayapadin. The imp. 2nd 
upg. unndmoye (Pratima. 1V, 16=VIL 7) is also included by the 
editor in hia list of solecism= But ndmayuts iv cited by Whitoey 
with the mark U. 5.+-- while PW. quotes both nomeayali and 
némayeli, adding “mit pripp. angeblich nor nimayati’. 
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Index of verses that have been shown to contam adlectams,* 


Svapna, V.5, 13; Vi, i0 

Pratijifi. 1. 2,11 

Pafien. [1 22, 48 

Avi. 1. 6; TL 17; 1V. 7,8; Vi. 1 

Rala. 11. 9,11; TI. 14; V. 18 

Madhyama, v, 26 

Ditay. vv. 9, 12 

Ditagh:. vv, §, 20) 

Abhi, 11.24; T1L. 1; Vi. 19 
Pratima. TT. 8; V- tt 


Of the twenty-seven solecisme clealt with above, three (nog. 
95, 26 and 27) are anotnalous and peculiay to these dramas; two 
(nos. 19 and 20) belong to a clase sot smrepresented in the epics; 
but the remaining twenty-two were shown to be specifically 
traceable to the epics themeclves. Now of these twenty-two 


some may aguin be nothing more than instances of individual 


capes; others may be the results of lapsus memorim, in other 
words, pure and sumple blinders, But it would he, in my opinion, 
quite wrong to hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary. 
And what is of moment is that for the majority of them it would 
be impossible to find authority in ¢lussical works. It seema to 
beyond all doubt certain that the author derives his sanction 
for their use from o vlass of works different from the crams of 
the classical epoch; they involve the deliberate exercise of a 
liberty which may justly be regarded as the prerogative of the 


Here follows o list of sulecisms selected from the above and 
arranged in the order corresponding to the degree of certainty 
with which it can be said of them that they lie outaile the range 
of the license enjoyed by classical dramatists: the effacement of 
Atmanepada of gomigye; the canipound sarwardyiah; the At- 
manepada of prockese; tle Parasmaipada of épreeha, partyaja(ts), 
and porigajdmi: ated the fem. part. rudanfim, 

# Tk uboald be qoted that the ecleciens oceur not only in ibe dramas which 
derive their plik (rum the epies and the Pordans, but also in the dramas of 
‘which the plot is drawn from other source. No sulocieum have been found 
do Karge, Ora. and Caru. 

4 tos 4 
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-T om not oblivious of the fact that the classical rule allowed 
the use of maga for mea, provided the metrical norm was ob- 
served; but I mm fully persunded that no playwright of the 
classical age. who aspired not to pass for an ignoramus, would, 
to sich a degree, indulge in a license which was little more thas 
an inequivecal confession of incotapetence, li, therefore, we 
attempted to find for our group of plays a place within the frame 
work of the classicul drums, we shoul! first have to aceount for 
this apparent reaction from the tradition of the classical drama 
implied! by the oorurrence of the solecians pointed out above. 





SUMMARY 


The foregoing investigation leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Sanskrit of the verses Inclinded m these dramas, which 
differa in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the 
classical drama, reficets 5 etage of literary development preceding 
the classical dramn, which cultinites-in the worka of Kilidiea 
aod Bhaveabhit. But our conclimions yeearding the Praknt of 
these dramas, which formed the subject of the first Study, con- 
verged to the ssnie paint. They revealed in an equally forcible 
muatiner a singe of development of the Middle Indian dialecta 
alder than that preserved in the classical drama. While the 
Praknit betrays its affinities with the Prakrit-of the fragments of 
Advaghosa’s dramas, the Sanskrit of the metrical portions of our 
playe is found to be linked witht the langunge of the epics. 

T will not venture to draw any definite vhronological conelu- 
sions regarding the dramas from these divergences and affinities, 
nor attempt to mecount for them here. I shall content nryself 
for the present with having stated the facts of the ence: 

Postscriptum. It should have been mode clear that: the 
references to the Svapnavdsavadatta follow the pogination and 
the text of the send eilition of the play, Trivandrum 1915. 





NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE EARLY 
SUMERIAN RELIGION AND ITS 

Tiepecially In the Nipputian Lirturgses published by Prof. Georg: A, Barton in 
hin Mimeloncous Halrytonion fren plieona, Val, |. 


Joux. PL Perens 


Univewirry of Tae Soum 


i. Tx cnn exer xarvne the tinblets published in Barton's 
volumé are liturgies, not histories! documents, or foundation 
eyliodérs containing merely ihecriptions of reord They are 
intended for liturgies! se in sete form, "They contain historical 
elimmenta, but thet ate incidental. Neither political history nor 
mitural bietory, such as the account of creation and the like, are 
the primary purpose and intention of these documents. “They 
iiay It -intended for one singly event, or for stated and regular 
‘tise, Kirt hey tre, all alike, liturgies. ’ | 

2, In studving ind interpreting these primitive rituals there 
are rertnin special features of Babylonian life which must be taken 
inte areount: (2) inundations of the rivers n= the grent source 
af feriitity on which the land depends; but (ly) these inundations 
way alo produce great disaster, drowning people, flocks and herde, 
unless these have come place of refuge from the inuniations or 
+ime protection agninst them. Hence the necessity of the raised 
niounid or terrace for the town or village. dominated by the 
mountain howe of the god, who thru these becomes their pro- 


tector against the injury of the inmotion, and at tho sume time. 
- partoer with the inundating stream to eecure to the inlinbitante 
and ‘their possession’ safety, and ts the land fertility. Hence 
the deity to whom they look for prosperity and safety is double, 
expressed on the one side in the rivers and that for which the 
rivers atand, the inundation aud fertilization of the land, and on 
the ather in the amountain house and that-for which 1 stands, n 
protection of the people snd their possessions mgainst destruction 
by these floods. As civilization advanced both of these elements 
were extended, the rivere and their inundstions being magnified 
in their extent and their benefit by a system of eaualization, and 
the monntain house by the dykes and dams thru which canals, 
fivere anil InundaLions wore regulated and controled. 
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(@) The mystery of sex and the propagation of life by pro 
creation. profoundly affected early thought in Babylonia. Pre 
treation was in {net creation, and crention was thoight of and 
expressed in terms of procreation. It was the physical act of sex 
interoourse between gods and goddesses hy whiech-all thinge were 
brought into being, or were annually or at stated intervals repro 
duced. Henes these ancient liturgies are full of sex, eee ei 
af and reference to the net of sex mdationahip betwee gods and 
poddiniaes or their representatives, Hone: alg tha iiiisasin elit 
tities of sexual emblems found at Nippur and elerwhere, connected 
with the ritual or worship of gods and goddesses. The mounds 
at Nippur were fairly strown with phallic emblems, and. these 
were discovered in large numbers in all strata of the exeavation. 1 

‘Generally gpeaking the god element wus nopresented 
mountain-howse; the goddess in the rivers and fiauaciatins It 
was the proper union of these two as man and wife which pro- 
duced prosperity and security, and toward the consummation of 
which esrly Sumerinn ritual and liturgy were directed, 

(d) Rain was af little relative value in Babylonia, beenuse of 
the inundationa: and in fact the ram, because of ite torrential 
character, injuring the mud buildings and incommoding and dis- 
tressing the’ conupants of thoer and of the still. more ipeinilive 
abodes of reeds ot) mats, waa regarded rather as detrimental 
than helpful, the more particularly as the rainy season was the — 
period of violent storms of wind, with terrifying thunder and 
lightning, and hail mixed with the rain. Hence the wind und min 











Prof, Hilprecht, to whem wae aseigned thin work, onde a large collection 
if theses embleme, exhibiting = regular serine, comunencing with the crudest 
tepresentation of the male member, generally in clay, socntimes in stone, and 


Turkish Commininnes alschitely refused to fiet with the auticyuithes dis 
covers) this rollection, and the similar eollection of potiery sherds = We 
transported them, however, to Baghrind, and they were deposited in the Berni 
With our other nolloctions, but when those ¢ollections reached Constantinople 
the bores containing the phallic emblems seul the poteherds were missing. 
As for ae we could diseover the boxes were opened in the Serai at Baghdad, the 
pontente thrown awar or devtrowel, and the bows appropriated by some 
Sftialal it Chad: webeellons @xcinary oa tlenslé eral. 


- 
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in. the earliest. inscriptions as ovils to be averted. They express 
the ill will of god or goddess, or of demons which are wreaking 
their apite on men. 1 attempted to bring this out in an article 
entitled, ‘The Worship of Tamme,’ printed in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. 36 ( 1917)" 

fo) Besides the injuries to flocks and herds and human beings 
wrought by the foods when uncontrolled, there is also a further 
injury: in the shape of sickness. Ae the floods recede, malaris 
and fever develop. ‘The autumn, after the fall of the water, is 
the time of fever and sickness thruowt Babylonia, Hence some 
of the references to sickness which occur in theae liturgies, and 
the petitions addressed to both god and goddess to avert it. 
These sicknesses are of course attributed to evil spirits, but those 
evil spirits are connected with the floods, hence part of the object 
of the rituals ia to induce the gods and goddesses who bring and 
control foods to control their consequences, Le. the evil spirite 
who produce disessr 

(f} In the paper above referred to on the Tammux euli | dis- 
cussed somewhat also the relation of these floods and their retro- 
rrestion before agriculture, and the nature and-ongin of the 
Tammuz cult: I endeavored to point out that a number of the 
liturgies which Langdon has brought together in his Sumerian and 
Babylonian Psalms are really liturgies connected with the vernal 





)°Dunng the sx months November-Apeil rain ie linhle to fall, often in 
torrential abundance, and secompanied at thnes with violent gales, und with 
andl February in which the storms are most frequent, violent am! destructive, 
inter aro sometimes completely torn to pinces hy the viutent gules.” | 


oven if they resist the storm; they cnn light no fires to conk by, and the whole 
aspect of human life of thr region i one of utter mery.’ 

‘Tt is these winter stornis, with their attendant suffering, fear and destruc 
tential peakes and hymns to Fn, the great god of the etorm npirits, at 
Nippur; and some of these Nippurian palms are, I fancy, litungics of what 
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restoration of the temples and other buildingsinjured. and destroyed 


by the winter rains anil storms.* 

2. Tn these carly Sumerian liturgies eun, moon and hesvenly 
bodies play practicully no part. As I tried ty point out in the 
nbove mentioned paper the Tanimus cull was originally associated 
with the rise and fall of the rivers. [i was thal, which determined 
the month of Tammusx, which whe coincident with the turn of 
the sun downward at the summer solstice. As the Sumerians 
began to observe and hetter uatirifand the heavens, this knowl- 
édge wee meotporated im the Tammus tuvth, and uffeeted thie 
Tammuz cult, He berinme the child of Shomich! Similarly other 
rults were affected, tintil ultimately we lave a hivhly develope! 
moon and astral worship, the beginnings nf which we fil in the 
Sinmeriitn period, ‘The question tirises whether this cult originated 
mn Sumer, or whether it was brought ty by the Semites of the 
wot and north, whose religion had develope in» different miliou, 
Tat imelined to think that the latter wae the fact, namely that, 
having its origin among the Semites, tt found the ocensin of its 
adeption in Babylonia in Wie inetensed knowledge and oheoryation, 
among the Sumerians, of the heavens, an (heir relation ter ini 
life of tien, ° Ti belongs, thenefore, fo Hie seondeiry, trot the 
primary saad of the Sumerian relrion, beginning bul not yet 
developed tn these Wiurgies. 

3. Originally. upparently, the Sammerians reeogniaed: lwo great 
deities; unite snd female, whiose imion promod prosperity, nnd 











**Tawples and Howes are damage] or destroyed, ott by sume outebde 
foe, ae Langdon wapposes, tnt, ae his owen trandationsoshow, by tho rato, the 
Shoei, the lightning amt the bail, which work the havoc. | lt iw Enlil, the 
lotd of the storm denene, whose word and whee epirit (better wind) came 
dewastation thru the celestial torrents of the rinr season, washing dow mud 
walls and bringing divaster on the temple anil town, or who relénees the 
Anunnski ond other similar powrrs to work haves in the storme, the boetile 
agencies miptaken by Langdem ag! othery in some coms, 1 think, for the 
Elamites or other Beshly foe. Go in Tahlot 1 of the lturey whose pane, 
aceording to Langidinm's translation, & “Like the enirit Hand! lnmidtable wo 
Rnd this vivid picture of the detruction wrought bry En-til's eord—wind and 
thunder;-— 

The word which couseth the earth beneath ty) abuser. 
The word which bringeth woe te the Anunndked. 

His word ix an cenhing storm, which none can oppo, 
‘Ais word stifle the hrevone and eames the earth lo retire, 
Mother and daughter like 5 cane mint Ht rends esander,’ 
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security, as described above. ‘These were in essenee the same in 
each place, but assumed various names m different localities. 
This differentiated they came to be regarded os separate deities, 
und were adopted by one place from another, with o tendency to 
s specialization of function, making them in the end sepnrate 
gods, This was true expecially of the male clement of ‘deity, 
which seemed, somehow, to lend itself more readily to polytheism. 
than the female, which intter presented itself much more a8 & 
‘unity, merely called by different names. : 

4. With the development of the city element and the necessity 
of the|/enlargement of mound and temple and other human works 
for the cotitrol and utilization of the inundations came the exalt 
tion of the city ruler, the king, ther whom these works were 
executed and made to function, ard henee his deification and his 
partial or complete assimilimtion with the mile deity as the 
author ani creator of those works, 

§, "There were also various spirits, largely if not altogether 
harmful, expressions of unimism, which wrought evil in: storms, 
sickness, efc., but which might be and were subjected or pro- 
pitisted thru the great gods unl goddesses and their power. 
Some. of these were ultimately hrught into connection or Assim~ 
ilnterd! with the Semitic elemental or heavenly dertien. 
= (“f ‘These are the conditions and the concepts: of the older 
‘Sumerian relizion, out of which was cleveloped the Sumerian 
pantheon and Ister, thru tho intermixture of Semitio gods and 
religious concepts, that imore intricate and elaborate Babylonian 
religion which connecia theel! especiilly with Babylon. The 
liturgies from Nippur pulilished by Bartan, the so-enlled Poradive 
Epic of Langdon, and the Tammuz and other liturgies commented 
an by mo in the paper in. JBL above mferred to, but more espe- 
cially some of the first named Nippurian liturgies of Barton, repre- 
sont the earliest stages of this religious developmimnt, which | have 
felt it necessary to summarise thus briefiy a8 an mitrodiuction to, 
and the basis of my comments an the tablets themselves. 














NOTES ON THE LITUHOIES 
‘Nouwses lis designated by Barton as s foundation cylinder of 
the nature of an incantation, written al o time wher the temple 
at Nippur was repaired, probably because of-a plague which had 
visited the city, apparently from Kesh. It is perhaps the oldest 
religious text in the world ‘of equal if not greater antiquity than 
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the Pyramid Texts of Reypt.’ In spite of ite fragmer : 
tien it is: possible bas eeee Woraieal dtvicises i die tokactte 
such eries ae that in (i) 5, (v) 14, (vii) 5: “Unto Sir there is o 
cry,’ which: introduces: ot ties a. motive. There are notes here 
and there of ablations, of water, as in (v) 10, of food se in. (v) 
12. There are reférences- to theres: for, ancrifice as in | (a): 8, 
(xu) 3, which latter, the. ‘fiery offering’ to Enlil, is imme 
preceded by the libation to Sir; there are also jndicatis of 

progress, that is thal this liturry wos in the nature of a proces 

slonnl, somewhat in that regard like Psalm 118 of the Hebrew 

Panter; and there is something of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 

nature in the way the incsntation or enchantment which must 

be teed to abate ill is put into the mouth of the deity, se in the 

first few linea of (w), 

This particular liturgical tablet connects itself, ae Barton hoa 
pomnted out, with repmirs ani restorations of the temple. ‘These 
wero clone by the king of Kesh, for which he proclaims, or it is 
provimimed for him by the priest, that he receives tho food of life 
from Enlil. Bo it begine (i) 1b: ‘He come forth, from Kealr he 
samt, the food of life Enlil gives him.' This is followed by the 
ory to Bir, who is also, as Barton points out, the-serpent and 
Ninkharsag, und mdeed the mother goddess in all her different 
forms, to grant favor and to give life, or beonuse she granta favor ~ 
ind gives life, whichever is the correct translation, 

In column (ii) goddess and god are brought together, He is 
the protector, the man, the hushand, thu hero, Enlil; she ie the 
Tigris and Eyphrates. His praise is continued thru the greater 
part of colin (iii) He is the lord of the sanctuary, whose 
provines it ia to make strong the new temple platform, to protect 
the habitation; but with him in verse 10 is combined the goddess, 
aa the ‘well of the mighty aliysa’ This was, I should suppose, 
the ritual wel) which existed in Nippur, close to the great 
in character and meaning similar to the huge bow! in the Hebrew 
temple, a symbol or expression. of the life-giving power ‘of the 
water from the abyss of waters beneath the earth, the representa- 
tive of the female or life-producing element in the deity. Then 
(11 and 12) the garment* and the goat for an offering are made 
ready, and in eolamn {iv}, wanes Oy the musicians ore directed to 














‘Does thin refer to the donning of other gnrments for the religious cere 
mnomy, or to a gift of garments for temple ue? 
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break into music and singing, the verses following contaming 
their song," which tells of Enlil se 2 ‘bind’ who protects city and. 
temple, who gives the increase of crops, who controls the munda- 
tions, against whom the cloud demon is impotent, The comple- 
ment-of this is column (v), the song of Nmkharsag, sung or chanted 
it her name by thn pricet Bada, 2 sort of praise of the holy house, 
bright and pure with the fires of avinr wood. Following this 
come Gblations and libations to Sir, the whole ending with the 
words: “Unto Sir there i# 4 ery,’ closing perhaps a section in this 

eesiorm! ritual or liturgy. Column (vi) i on address to the 
king of Kesh, who ia directed to mise hic eye ‘to the source of 
life,” if that be = correct trunslation, and then in verses 13 and 
I4 the longly virtues are set forth in connection with hun, very 
much as they are set forth in connection with the Messianic king 
in Pann 72 of the Hebrew Psalter, [ti the king's part to hold 
up and strengthen the weak; the king must give protection to the 
lowly, cite This miitive ends with a referenre to the platform, 
which seems to have been 4 contribution from the king of Kesh 
to the temple, of which there ie continual praise thrugut the poem; 
following which comes one of the reframe: “Unto Sir there 
is 0 ory.” 

The fraemeniiary renwirder of colunune (vii) and (vin), with 
tha begiantng of eal (ix), seeme to const of praises connected 
with the King of Reshi's work in the restoration of the temple, 
the glorification of thet work, and the setting it before the 
divinity as & means of procuring favor; or possibly some parts 
cof this are Enlil's answering recognition of the virtue of that 
work: With verse 9 of column (ix) we are definitely and cer- 
tninly dealing with the god and with his creation by ‘cohatita- 
tion with Sir, ihe brilliant wife’ of ‘a strong one, ‘a full grown 
ihex, whom he commanded to guard life,” i. « who ie placed as 
the guardian or representative of life in the temple, This seems 
to indicate the wee in Babylonian temples of somethmg familiar 
in the Assyrian and Hittite temples, us also in the temple at 
Jerwalem, thoae colossal animale which were Teprenee errr of 
the divin go geraany tf Oe see In cohim 




















* Much asin Peatm 68, v. 11 im the Hebrew, where we hove « mhric directing 
that the singers shall cing at that point in the Paalu- 

*6o in the Hebrew story of Eden Cherubim ‘keep the way of the tree of 
life’ No wech figures have been lousd in Babyionian temples; but we have 
srry ald tablets from Nippur repreeenting the ibet in connection with deity 
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(x) we pass over from the male to the fomale deity: ‘ita Indy is. 
strong, its god is Just,’ in verses 8, 1 and 12, and her praise and 
her functions are ooutinwed in column (xi). 

At the close of this eoliumn we have a very strong.statement of 
just that relation of the mountain house and the river to one 
another of which I have spoken, the combination of which brings 
fortune: ‘the gren} divine river to thy vegetation comes. For 
the overflow of the divine nver the wall thou makest,’ i, e to 
prevant excessive overflow of that river. It is the combination 
of thea» two that produces (he fertility whieh is celebrated in the 
well-preserved! column. (xii), whieh is a degeription or enumern- 
tion of the products of the fields. In (xiii) we come agnim to the 
combined offering, once the libation bowl to Sir, the water deity, 
twice the fiery offerings to Enlil at Nippur, and, inserted between 
theze latter, ‘to Ishtar from the land of Aleppo,’ and ‘to Enid io 
the deep,” for protection against sickness. It is on account of this 
thet Barton hos suppester) that tle tablet wae written because af 
a plague. I think it is mother a reference (o the customary sick- 
neaaie whith follow the recession of the inundations, which the 
god is asked i) avert (sen introductory remarks), 

If line 6 of cohimm (xiii) is correctly translated (‘Ishtar from 
the land of Khalab') we have the mvocetion of a goddess from 
another region, and in this cuse s Somitie goddess, representing 
just that sort of combinalion an]! relationship, the existence of 
which I have suggested in my preliminary remarks, whieh ulti- 
mately brought about «a fusion of Semitic and Sumerian cults, 
tnd the development of the great Babylonian religion. 1 suspect 
that here and eleewhere in thie liturgy where we find mention of 
Ennio and Exon, the gods of Ur and Eridu, these are used inter- 
changeably with Enlil, the interchange evincing that they are 
one and the exme god, under the differen’ n names Of the ehief goda 
of Nippur, Ur and Eridu. Tlw consciousness of their identity 
wae not yet lost, so that, when the god al one place is, nme, if 
is only @ difference in name nots real difference in deity, Thus 
Enlil is called Enki, as god of the deep. But with the foreign 
goddess 1 fancy that the case is different. 

Column (xiv) begins with Enlil's declaration that ‘Remov 
ja the sickness from the land,” and we have thes sannunacth the 
favor of the gods, and thet the prayers of the suppliants are 
granted, which is common at the elese of Sumerian psalms, and 
which meets us also aver und over again j in the Hebrew Psalter. 
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This is. followed by sin outburst of praise to the great god by 
whom-it ta wrought (xv), which ie repeated agam im the firs part 
af txvi). ‘To say over again the same thing which has already 
been! said before ie avery common ritual practice the world over. 
Se here we have over acnin the prayer thot sickness may be ban- 
ished, the aewrance of blessing and protection, of the Increase 
of cattle, ete; then again the prayer against the sickness, promise 
of good beer, of abundant wool, of flour snd garden produce, of 
the expalsion of sickness, of the driving away of demione from 
the fold. Back and forth this goes on to the end, with reference 
to “the well of the alsyss,’ the inundations, the Iibations, offer- 
ings, ete. In column (xix) 12 coniea the rubric; ‘Let the meal 
offering be abundant,’ ete. Apparently the liturgy ends, as do 
sime of the Hebrew pealins, with the declaration of satisfaction 
and exultstion on the part of the ‘men,’ the wershippers, sure 
that the prayer af the liturgy is snewered. 

L think it te plain thit this is n liturgy for a processional march 
thrwor about thetemplo to the altarand the well, with sacrifices, 
music and singing, in connection with the erection or repair of 
the great temple platform by a king of Kesh, ae a reauit of whioh 
‘Enlil and Sir are expected to give blessings of fertility and avert 
the evils cause! by the storm deamon: and the demons of sickness. 
But euch liturgies, compored perhaps on some earlier model or 
out of some former oeessionn! Hittrgy for # special ocension and 
a special temple, were likely to he used again, <A stated feast 
grew out of w special celebration, or the form used for one special 
oerasion wae later ndipted for other ocersions, We have alrandant 
evidence of this‘in liturgire whieli have come down to us, where 
alternatives are given for use at Nippur, Ur, Babylon and the 
ike, and pluces left for insertion of the names of different gods. 
[twas the possibility or the actanlity of re-use or adnptation whieh 
lod to such careful storing of liturgies like this in the temple 
‘apehives, and their recopying tht at bemet three millennia, down 
almost to the camtnencement of our era. 

Nemwurn 2 is dificult and enigmatiecal, as. Barton sa gays. He 
suggesia thet it is o llurgy for the inspection of the victiny from 
which the orncle is given for a certain *Allu-Kal, who wished to 
rebnild the temple” So it commentes "The great ,- 72 hb 
cut open, the orarle comes forth’; and later we read; ‘May — 
there stand the dwellings of wedar’; and again: “His god shall 
fasten the foundation firmly; with cedar he shall build. Strong 
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are the houses; the dwelling is of aromatic wood, the great dwelling 
of Enlil.’ It % so fmgmentary that ono can scarcely restore the- 
ritual acts from what remains, bot it seems apparent from the 
above that it was a formule or a liturgy in connection with the 
erection of & temngile. 

Numper 3. A coloplon says that this is the first tablet of a 
series ‘of my great warrior,’ and Barton points out that the great 
warrior this deified waa, from the context, Dung, king of Or. 
Pinte object of this liturgy ia indirated, I think, in the very Inst 

verses, (vi) lines 36 and 37, line 36 is of the nature of « rubric 
Rranioarthe ielosinw of Ces diate: accompanying which ia the 
ery for blessing for the city: ‘Bless it, for the city a blessing.’ 
It is appeirently o liturgy to he use] ut stated sacrificial festivala 
for or to the divine king, as on hi« birthday or the anniversary of 
hit accession. He was worshipped, as would appear from: {ii} 
4 7-14, ns the representative of the immediate relation to the 
y of both the male and female elements in the deity. He is 
Enlil on earth, line 8, but also he is Ninlil (14); he is the great 
ball, Enlil's representative (0), and he is the holy dwn-animal, 
Nunlii’s representative (13); he ia the bull of life Gi. 4) and be is 
the great serpent, In general this liturgy ia the glorification of 
the divine king, Dungi, but it chanta his praises more particu. 
larly ae the warrior and the huntsman. He is also, however, the 
guardian of the mts, it ie he who brings justice tii) 19, (wv) 10, 
and favors the working man (ii) 18, which is somewhat similar to 
(vi) 18, 14 of Tablet 1. ‘The description of the qualities of the 
king in this tablet as in that reminds one somewhat of the Hobrew 








Psalm 72, while the tondency to deification suggests Peale 2 
and 110 of the Hebrew ealloetion.? The titles ‘Great bull of the 
dwelling’ (i. 9), and ‘great holy dus-animal’ (13) suggest colossal 
guardian animals before the temple, representing the presence of 
the divinity. Jt is interesting to observe that the king is not 
Doty. Silt 5iten-nnieon, a lions, On Oe 





In anewer to my qurstion, is the tranelation eleriot correct (i 6)? What 
sort of a chariot? This ic aeveral hundred years before the supposed intro 
duction of the horse, and the war chariot with the burs. lo this simply a 

wagon for driving or carrying burdens? By what waa it drawn? By bulls 
. chet De, Barton ewys: “that chariots or wagons (the ideogram is that 
later used for chariot) are older than Dungi is shown by Godea Cyl. A, V1 
17 demeribes a chariot drawn by an aes; ef. col. vii, 19 ff. The temple Enimu 
haa a chariot-house attached (Col. XXVIII, 14).’ 
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ete., but also ‘a growing wall," and ‘a grateful shade,’ figures used. 
likewise in Hebrew poetry. He is leo represented in his relation 
to Ninlil ag the flood, n refreshing, life-giving stream (iv) 25. 
In (ii) 26 he is the child of the goddesa, the most natural ext of 
dentification ‘with the diymity. In (vi) 7, 8, he stands and 
chaea: bythe team.’ ia this-n wooden’ pole like the’ Ashersh, 
which represented the female attribute of deity in Israelite temples? 
In verse 9nd 10 he prays by ‘the wall! and on this I think I 
can throw some light from personal experience. At the northern 
corer, oT more accurately at the northwest side of the northern 
corner of the temple enelosure at Nippur was a very etriking wall 
built of faked brick with cement: In front of this all along we 
found quantities of pliallis emblems. It seemed to be @ prayer 
wall, ‘The ritual seems to have been to touch the phallic emblem 
to the wall in supplication or petition, letting: it fall at the foot of 
the wall, if it did not stick in. 
ft will be remembered that Loftus found at Erech a wall built 
entirely of inscribed cones Inid one uwpean another. Now these 
? ‘ollections of phallic emblems-showed, were con- 
wetticnitised) Tormato® ithe phaillins. That wall built of these 
emblems wa, 1 think, in iis nature or its se similar to the wall 
of the temple at Nippur juat descrilier , the praying wall for this 
particular rituul, I found » similar wall, a little different im 
smatruction, but whiel) suggest# a combination of the two, at 
Telto: When | first visited ‘Tello, in 1889, de Sarzec, who was 
extremely jealous and euapicious of visitors to his excavations, 
affected! t> be ill, and the excavations were discontinued during 
the day or two of mny stéy, He did not wish me to ses his work, 
and would not even show me the objects exenvated. He was 
very courteous in other ways. He gave me a very good lunch, 
and housed me very nicely, but his jealousy prevented me from 
really secing his work and his methods, It chanced, however, 
that my comthissioner, who was with me, had formerly heen 
with de Sareec, ond under hie escort | went around a small portion 
of the work, At that time I noted a wall which seemed to have 
to rhyme or reason, connecting with nothing, in which were 
eritiedidled some of the inseribed cones. The following year I 
again visite! Tella. ‘The excavations had ceased. De Sareee 
had returned to France, and I understood that the exeavations 
hod been definitely given wp. Accordingly, I felt myself at liberts 
to maké# such researches aa I wished. I went to the wall which | 
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ld geen the year before, aud which I suspected wna in nature 
akin to the wall of cones found by Loftus in Erech, and. removed! 
two or three of the large mud bricks, | took out from that very 
mall section of the wall about a bushel of inscribed cones, which 
had been built ineo or thrust into the wall. That I suppose was 
a.prayer wall. 

Now note that praying by ‘ the beam’ and proving try ‘the oat 
are planed together.. If ‘the beam’ is, a | have suggested, the 
pole or the askerch, which represents the female element; then 
praying by the. wall would seem to represent the male side Ty 
one case the female nud in the other case the male emblem. of sex 
is used. 

In (vi) 12 und following lines the reference to the rourme lion, 
snl the lion luunt: 

Let the roaring lion ecre, 

He glial) not depart: 

Let his plan be fristrated! 

On the mountain his whelp= | verily will seize; 

‘His grown ones with # snare [will verily enteh; 

As lord 1 wiil catch them; 
reminds me of o tablet. found ot Nippur, of late date, but mter- 
esting as ehowing the important part which the lien played in 
Babylonian life, namely an ex role for delivernnce or success in a 
lion hunt, representing. 6 man killing or attacking « rampant 
lion with a dagger or short sword: 

Numaer. 4, which Dr. Barton calls ‘A myth of Enlil and Nintil,’ 
wag. T think, « liturgy to be used to invoke the flood, particularly 
to be used, therefore, at the time when the flood ought to come, 
in. order to secure iia coming, Sometimes the f (Ores A 
little earlier, sometimes o little Inter. Whenever there is delny 
in the coming of the food, there is naturally very great anxiety. 
Religiously that is the time for special suppliestion to the deity 
to bring the flood. The method of doing this is.of the nature of 
sympathetic magic, telling the story of the coming of the flood, 
ete. Thin is one of the mosi vivid and picturesdue of all the 
tablets, perhaps the most so, It brings out in the strongest way 
the religions ideas which | have suggested, what the relation is 
between mountain and dyke, the malw divinity on the one hand, 
and the winding, twisting, serpent-like river, the great inundation, 
the female deity on the other. Watching from the mountain 
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house* for the coming Of the river is the watching of the god 
himeelf, i.¢. of the mountain house which represents the god, and 
the delight and joy of the watehor is the joy of the god himself. 
There-ts in this liturgy so vivid a picture.of this watching thut it 
made me feet ss though T-were back on top of the old mountain 
honse, looking out over the plain, watching for the doming of the 
inundations, secing the serpent-like, beautiful stream approaching 
and the glimmering light reflected from ita surface, falling in love 
with it, ws it were fille) with a passion for it. It-wae so wivid that 
I can realize and act it out and feel it in myself; how she entices 
him, how he takes: herns his wife and she yields to him. 
(i) 18 The holy river, the woman Idazagga, did not tow. 
Ninlil stew) on the hawk of the canal Nunbtir; 
With holy eyes the lord of. . - espe lonkced upon her: 
The great inotmtain, father Mulil, of holy eyes, with 
his eves looked! upon ber; 
Her shepherd, he who determines fate of the holy 
eyes, with his eves looked upon her; 
The exalted father rismg, ran; he seized her; he 
ieee her; 
The heart of the Indy exulind; ber heart waa eap- 
tivated, she wished it; ale gave lierself to him; 
, « «oe He teseived her; he cohabited with her; 
He caused it to rain. 
Then, the same attitude wliich is depicted in the Hebrew story, 
‘historically in the case of Ammon and Tamar, allegorieally in the 
third \chapter- of Genesis; to the man the relation is one that 
semivhow has mn ita eense of am, of something wrong, 0 of some bing 
that weakens or injures; snd now that it ic on aly 
she is his, that ‘the holy river . . . Howed! (i. = regis 
and upbraids her: 
Po his wife in anger he suid: ‘Did | not yield to thee?" 
To Ninlil in anger be said: ‘Did T not yield to thee?’ 
. 2. . ‘did: I notembrace thes? Did Tnot know thee? 
. ya DT teiseed thea; T knew thee; 
, thou didst snixe me; T submitted: 
. « » thon didst lie down; thou didst gain the maetery; 
» » « thou whet peseine: thou wot mighty." 














© Thie term ‘mounlels house’, oda thee emmtiprey eat yeep 
tamniliar 16 thi Habrew staiiont from ite similar application in the Hebrew 
scriptures. Ci, for exarmple, Jer. 26, 14. 
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To the woman, as represented in {ii), however, it is entirely 


different. To ber it is the completion of her hemg, joy and the 
production of ofapring. She speaks to Eniil im his wrath, she 


grasps his hand: 
In a dwelling with offspring thou shalt lie down. 
To her hushanil she spoke; (0 his anger she gave o kiss; 
Resting her bead on ber husband she kissed hins. 


Standing brilliant by Enlil, her husband, her heart rejoiced, 


The: liturgies in (i) TL and following seem to represent some 
: in, and some acts of enue deseription, the opening of the 
pates, a in Pealm 24 of the Melirew Psalter, ond an answering 
lmek and forth So: 

Enlil, the here entered; 
and with Enlil marebed the 0 great gods, und the seven gods 
af fate. They east out the evil things-from the city; Ninlil came 
and they stood lefore the temple and Enlil called: 

Orman of the great gate! man of the lock! 

Aan of the strong word; man of the lock! 
| Thy lady, Ninlil is here, ete, 
There is at different pointe the cry of rejoicing, indicating for 
what purpose the liturgy i¢ used, as in (ii) 23 ‘'Thy tady, Ninlil,’ 
the coming of the river. Enlil comes into hig temple with great 
power and might and high praise, and Ninlil comes with him (as 
(iii) 36, 37, and ogain (iv) 24), giving gress to the fiock and 
clothing the weak, while Enlil, the mighty hero, ——- 
weapon and overthrows all foes The object of the who 
bring about the union of Enlil and Ninlil, Senay aie Tartlediae 
flood to be the wife of the great god Enlil, that so flocks and herds, 
fields and grain may have blessing. All ends with & burst of 
praise, as in some of the Hebrew psalme: * Enlil is lord, Enlil is 
king’ ; td the lant. two verses are * high praise to mother Ninlil, 
to father Enlil, praise.’ 

Numpan 6. This fragment Barton supgests belongs to an 

incantation ritual, to avert destnictive storma; to which I have 











! hb regard to No, 6, however, which Barton calls 
‘A Prayer for the City of Ur,’ b would ask whether it is not m 
bakers peeeeely ste see and would refer here Lo my article 

> Tammus liturgies above referred to, where [ tried to pomt 
out that some of the liturgies published by Langdon, whieh he 
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supposed tferred to Miumite destructions of Nippur and the like, 
plainky referred to injury done by storm, and were liturgies for 
what 4 called the vernal house cleaning, the vernal restoration of 
the temples after thy destructive winter storms. Naturally in 
rituals the destraction done is exagerratel, and bo it must not 
be taken literally here as:to actual amoont. VW this suggesti 
cdrredt, then Nos: Sand G-are twins, and their purpose ia prac- 
tically the same; or pdrlinpa the first is an Incantation to avert 
the storms, the second a litany or liturgy of restoration after the 
damagy don. A few verses will illustrate this, I think: 

Joy frow the fold is snatched; ‘the storm the cow ents off, 

The thicket of reeds he overthrow, 

Joy is borne away by the whirlwind, by the wind no tall 

. pra’ le lief. 
tkherre utters 0 curse, and 

Ite lund ,» . . ‘the whirhwind extends over it. 
So they ery to ‘my lady,’ acknowledge her night, beg forgive- 
aor for the eins af the city, offer Tahtay enkee 19 Enlil, tell bine 
af the disaster and bee hint Me intervene, for hig ‘temples are 
destroyed likn a jar that is smashed, thy city, the second: whick 
then foundedse, ie etruck down; it cries ont. ‘Thy house weeps: 
O speak, lift i-up 

Thess Ninlil becomes the intereessor; a8 protreetress Of the city 
her teu flow: she cries before him, legging cespite for the ctw 
wheee temple has Iwen shattered, whose Jeloved priests can no 
longer approach him, Unfertunntely the elose of this liturgy in 
wanting: Tho ishtar rakes in (i) 51, which appear again inthe 
following tablet, line 14, naturally remind one of the women who 
made the cikes for thi: queen of the heavens in Jeremink 44 19, 
but hire they ippeir, altho ealled Ishtar cakes, 10 be offered to 
Enlil, not to his spouse. 

Numnex 7, entitled by Barton “A Hyrun to Ibisin,” is in ite 
nature and use similar to No, 3; toy bes trsed! on the birthday or 
necession To the throne, of at som such stated time, of the king 
of Ur, in thix case Thisin, who ieregarded aedivine.. It celehrates 
the good work thit bw hae done, his power, ete. He has built 
the house of Enlil; he hig eaused proper sacrifices to be offered; 
he celebrates the feasts Wf the gods; he hrs done everytling to 
make ther comfortable and happy, amd lence to win their favor 
for the people: be protects the temple and 6 thry bis benevolent 
power joy comes to his land. And the pity of it is, a= Barton 
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points out, that he was an inglorions King, who did nothing 
worth while. 

Nomser § is designated hy Barton as "A New Creation Myth,’ 
and I think correctly; but this creation myth is liturgical also, 
in the same sense as 1M im the Hebrew Psalter, or the psalms: 

weding and succeeding that. Such psalms aing of the glory of 
God in the universe, in creation and tho like, or in the history of 
His peopl, thus magnifying God that ao Hie faver may be won 
for the supplianis, who make their oblations smd offer their 
sacrifices unto Him, Such compositions are extremely interesting 
as setting forth ihe ideas of the people using them with regard 
to creation andl cosmogony, or with regard to the administration 
by God of the world. Here we have » creation myth which is 

characteriatically Babylonian. ‘That is, 1 mean to say, to appre- 
ciate it, one must see things from the standpoint of the Babrionian 
conditions of life, climate, rivers and all, First we have the 
‘mountain of leaven and earth,’ and the nssembly of the great 
gods looking down from heaven and oleerving what happens. 
There is nothing on earth, juat ae in the second chapter of Genesis 
there was at first nothing on the earth, no tree hail been born, no 
grass had sprung up, land and water were not sepurnted. There 
were no temple terraces; no shoep, no cattle, no crops, no wells, 
no canals, the very names of the gods and the «emi-gods arul the 
demons thei whom these things exist and who exist in connection 
with them were not known. There was no grain of any sort, 90 
pissessions, no dwellings. Then comes procreation, with frank 
mention of tho sextal organs. Thru the sect of union of god and 
nddess mankind comes into the world, but naked and homeless, 
without houses, without clothing, Then they begin with rushes 
and reed ropes to make dwellings and form families or trilwes - 

then to water the ground, to get gardene and grow greens. On the 
reverse we are told of further developments, in no very evident 
systematic order, to be sure; flocks enclosed in folds, for proter- 
tion agninst the storms, A more developed agricultun:, civie 
development, with law given from the gods, increase of wealth, 

bringing danger of attack, and hence bouses ond cities of brick: 

and at the end, what we should expect earlier, man and bia help” 
meet, as in the Hebrew story. While [ lave onlled this » liturgy, 
and presume that it waa sung as such in temple services, there are 
in it no liturgical und ritual notes such as exist in all the other 
tablets considered. It is purely a hytnn 
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Nowper 9 tells avnewhat drmmatically the tule of the rise to 
power as king of Isin of Ishhiurra of Mair, the Sumerian patriot, 
summoned by Father Enlil to break the bonds of the oppressed 
like Moses: Barton calls it ‘An Oracle for Lshbiurrs, founder of 
the dynasty of Isin.’ [think it tsa 7? Deum or hymn of triumph 
for Ishbiyrra’s victories, aomething like Exeoios 15, or 2 Sam. 22, 
if Lmsy again compare with Hebrew Psalms and liturgies. 

Numnen 10 Dr. Barton ealls ‘An excerpt from an exorcism.” 
What iz here pulliehed, and which Dr. Barton notes is part of a 
larger text, consists of two fairly equal stanzas, the first closing 
with a-statement that Enlil's priests aré making Ishtar cakes, or 
a direction to them to make Ishtar cakes for bis sanctuary; and 
the:second with the bidding to make Ishtar cakes for his temple, 
Einakh, The first stanza, preceding the clause mbout the Ishtar 
cakes, ia s glorification of Enlil, ae prince who terrifies the land 
with darkness, and rejoices it with light, who give almndance, 
who inhabits the mountain, a protector und ereator. The second 
stanza is an appeal to him dwelling in the mountain, ther gi 
shepherd, to speak the word of command which brings blessing 
I fancy that this is the liturgy for the mtual act of making the 
Ishtar cakes (fines 12 and 22), the incantation to be sung during 
tie process. [Tf that be eo, then we have here alen some intimation 
of the use and purpose of Ishtar eakes, to please, propitiate and 
strengthen Eni), that he may epeak the word of life. | 

Noumper |! isa fragment of the text.mienamed by Dr, Langdon 
‘Liturgy to Nintud on the Creation of Man and Woman," which 
needs for its understanding the remaining portions. 

In these notes 1 have followed Dr. Barton's translations which, 
eonaidering the diffivulties of the language and the {mgmentary 
character of the texta, he would be the firat, fancy, to designate 

ne tentative. 1 lave ventured to comment on them at all only 
* becatse as | read and studied hie translations and his notes! 
have felt that out of my persmal experience in the coutitry of 
these Liturgies I was able to understand ond appreciate some 
_pointe which the text scholar might overivok. 

As eluciilating further the liturgical use of these texts Tdesire 
to call attention alee to the text published by Langdon under 
the tithe The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods, and recently repul- 
lished by Mercer in the Journal of the Society of Oriental Reanarch. 
This wue a liturgy to be yweed in connection with = feast either of 
fertilization, of the comma of the fertilizing floods, or possibly of 








harvest or sowing. I am inclined to think the former, As: this 
liturgy itself indicates, Learing out thn oceount whieh lias come 
(own thru Heredotys, and our discoveries of abundant use of 
sexual emblems at Nippur and elsewhere, and especially of the 
thrusting of a phallus into # wall, the ritual for proctiring the 
fertilizntion of the crope was connected with sexual lirense on the 
part. of the worshippers. The is a ‘sympattietio” ritual act, 
pirticipating in and tus promoting the union of god and goddess 
by which fertilization is producid. Generation plays a mighty 
part in such) early religious documents, as in edrly ritual, the 
perpetual oiraclé and mystery of the origin of life, Enlil, the 
ereat god af Nippur, looks down from his mountain house on the 
beautiful serpent, the winding river, lying before him, and is 
enticed, and she becomes his mate. This beautiful goddess, 
‘whose floods give birth to trees and gram and flocks und all thet 
man tiiets, lirtngs alse destruction with her storms and foods, 
andl dekness, tis the aftermath of ber inuncdations It is the mis 
an) dominance of the river by the Lord of the maountaty. hots, 
with his temples anrt cities and termices sod dikes, which brings 
to mien the blessing ef wealth, anc worship and ritual must be 
developed for maintaning and controlling the one and the other. 
In these texte ono gets glimpses of the very foundation concep-- 
tions of the religion ‘of Babylonia, epeculutions on the develop- 
ment of its civilization, und oceasional dllosion: to, events of its 
history. 








OBVERBE 

1,2 ‘The salitation to the god and goddess in their holy 
shrine, the mmuntain of Dilonyn; a snet. of ‘over, oyez.’ 

3-12. ‘The glorifiention of the holy sanctusry in which Enki- 
rohinhite with hit mote. Doee this use of “mountain of Dilmun’ 
imply o legend which goes bark of Nippur, ascribing the origin | - 
of its ehrine and its enlt tonn older derivation from Dilmun’. 

13-20, ‘The recite! of conditions before the Jove and copulation 
of god and goddess; before the god of the mountain hous, of 
cities and terraces and dikes, and the goddess of the river, and‘ its 
foots made benevolent by ranals, were brenaghit together. Nutiune 
could not function #right, all wag perverted. 

3141. 6 Asin the Bible story of the garden of Eden it ts the 
woman Whe with the serpent entices man to the sexual act whith 
ehall make him the produces. of life, like to the gods, living on 
forever, eo in thie recital it is the female part, the goddess, whio 
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entices the god. A canal there must be, the river must be hrought, 
by the taming of which tinder him the water of life may be given 
to tye Land. 

719. The recital ends in a burst of prayer and praise for the 
coming of the water, closing with the assurance of fulfilment of 
the petition in the usual rijwal manner. 

20-15. Then comes the impregnation of the goddess and the 
hirth of Togtuy. This is not three impregnations nnd three 
births, but’ one, sung fliree times over in liturgicn! fashion with 
vSrintions, to. give emphasis and solemnity, Thru it one sees 
also the kind of ritual acts, symbolical and actual, which were 
part of the service of this festival. 

18-48; This brings the life-giving power of the water, or the 
product of the water, Ninkur's sons, Tagtug, who in soinme eymbatie 
fashion seems to be brought inte the temple and enthroned there. 
displacing Enki m o éort of feast of misrule. Then Enki comes 
as 4 Inshandman, a gardener, with similar aymbolism, and is 
admitted thus into his own temple, where he proceeds to honor 
Tagtug and place him on the ereat throne in the cbief exnectuary. 

Then followe o tecitutive, telling af; 

Hl. 7-15, the planting of the fruits, born of the mating of god and 
goddess, and, 16-36, the blesmg, naming and des ation of all 
the fruits sprung from their umon, 

STIL 23. Then comes the purposeful and dramatic clush of 
disharmony, a¢ 4 foil the better by contrast to bring aut the destred 
effect, Ninhursag, wrethful, demands ber plaice and reward and 
honor it the sinctmiry, that she who has born Tagtug be received 
into the shrine and honored there, which t dood and sie ‘sat 
down in majesty.’ 

2449. Then follows « recitative describing the many children 
born of the happy union of god and goddess, who have power to 
hen) all ila of man; clismg with » hymn of praise, 49-50, to all 
_ these divine generations, te which is added 51, in behalf of the 

acribes who write the sacred texte, the gol of scribes, Nidaha 








NOTE ON DR. PETERS’ NOTES ANT) SUGGESTIONS 
Ox THe Eancy Sumentax Reuicros axp irs Exrwession 


Grorce A. Barron 


Deyx Mawnan Co.tece 


THe TEXTS PUBLisnen io mv Miseollandous Babylonian Inacrip-- 
fees are mow! of than extremoly difficull, especially in their 
present fragnientary condition, I have read Dr. Peters’ coin- 
tients on them with much interest and am grateful to him for his 
Attempt to elucidate their meaning from the kbowledge gained by 
jus experience in Babylonia. His observations m most Instances: 
commend themselves, it is a question whether he has not at 
times over-worked the liturgical idea. While 1 have that feeling 
in reading his notes, 1 am not prepared to say that he bas. | 

‘The object of the piesent ste is to dispuss Dr, Peters’ sugges 
tion thut text Ne. | isa hymn or liturgy in part in praise of 
king of Kesh, who hnd rebuilt the temple at Nippur, This 
possibility, though it occurred to me when editing the text, was 
not seriously entertained, because-so littl: is-known historically of 
Kesh, that auch a consideration seomed to land us in an historical 
mist. The siggestion is, however, syorthy of more seriotis cop- 
sitleration thin wae then given it. Uf it shonk! turn out-to point 
to an histerical fuct, it might open 4 new viste in Babylonian 

The ideogram exploved in our text for Kesh is Brimnow, No. 
10859 (= CF 11,40, 32 ab). The question id, does this ideogram 
designate a city that was later designated by another ideogram, 
or does it refer tam otty never designated ly another idoogram? 
Hf thw latter alternative is true, then Kesh dizappeired at the 
dawn of written history and we Know practically nothing about 
it. If the former is true, then it ic possible that something of its 
lnter hetery: & known, or at least aeeertainable. (Clay (Empire 
of the Amorites, p. 1H) identifies Kesh with Opis. He does this 
on the authority of Thureau-Dangm, who in SAK, pp. 20, 21, read 
the ideogram UHU-Reeh. Later m lia work, however, (p. 225 
note d) Thutreau-Dangm rechmize) THU a# referring to Opis. 
Clay's identifieation is secordingly erroneous, Keah is designated 
by quite a different ideogram. If Kesh were the same 45 Opis, 
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und this‘foundution cylinder celebrated the repair of the temple 
of Enlil by « king of Opis, it might record wn historical incident 
in the work of one of those kings of Opis whose names sre recorded 
on the dynastic tablet discovered) some vears ago by Scheil. In 
that case the cylinder would be alder by one or two hundred years 
than: the dute assigned it in my book. There is, however, no 
satiefactory ov idence known to me for the identification of Kesh 
with Opis. 

A stronger argument for the identification of Keah with Kish 
could be made, The ideogram for Kesh (Aj-e+3, Brinnow, 
10859) is ulso transliterated Kish (Ki-'-74, Briinnow, 10860)," 
The dynusty to which Naram-Sin and Shargulisharri belonged 
was a dynasty of Kish and Agade, and if Kesh were an archaic 
designation of Kish, the city might so be referred to in » poetical 
composition such as our cylinder contains. The identifiention of 
Kesh with Kish seems to be neeepted by Thureau-Dangm (SAK 
225 note d), and by Harper, who translated the ideogram by the 
num Kish (Code of Hammurabi, p. &). In the code, however, 
the god of Kish is 4¢-mii-md (read by Clay, Za-bd-ba), while the 
mod of Kesh is Ma-ma, As the syllables md and ma are repre- 
stnted im the two names by different cuneiform signs, and Kesh 
and Kish are designated by different ideograms, it seems preeari- 
ous to nssime that the two cities were the same. 

Kesh was apparently situated somewhere near Kish and Opis 
(Thureau-Dangin, loc. ei.) There is no evidence known to me 
of a king or dynasty of Keal thal conquered Babylonia. Never- 
theless Dr. Peters’ idea that the eylinder eclebrates the work of 
a king who rebuilt the temple comments itself as probable, [t 
is NOt necessary to assume that this monarch was a king of Kesh; 
if he proceeded to Nippur from Kesh, where he had made some 
conquest, or repaired some teniple, the conditions of our text 

While, therefore, I pan favornbly melined to Dr. Peters’ inter- 
pretation of the text. 1 am inclined, while awaniting fuller informa- 
Hon as to the locality and identity of Kesh, tentatively to hold 
ws hefore thet in al! probability the evlinder is fram the time of 
Naram-Sin. 














'The aty of Kish i+ anally denoted by. different ideogram (Briinnow, 
No, SAH and Metener, No, 6655). In the ont Pasage known to me in - 
shich thie idoogran ts syllahically deGned (Reisner's Hyranen, 57. 18, 14) the 
name be epelled Ai-H, not Ai-<d<ii 


SOME LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE ABSENCE 
OF TRAGEDY IN THE CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


Vinoinia SAUNDERS 


New Your Creer 


Evanror® who is acquainted with Sanskrit dramatic literature 
is eware that one of the most striking characteristics of the so-called 
classical drama is the absence of a tragic ending. The ¢ 
of the manuseripts of the thirteen pliys attributed to Bliisa proves 
that this was not troe of the older drumas, a5 some of them are- 
real! tragedies, But this fact only makes more puzzling and more 
intereating the problem of the conamteney with which the tater 

intists avoider the tragic ending. 

In a fumber of the later playe there are many tlistressing Gceur- 
rences during the progress of the action, hut there ia never any 
tragedy in the sense of calamity which remains at the close of the 
lastact. There are near approaches to this but the tragic outcome 
‘is always prevented by the timely assistance of n friend or the 
intervention of the gods. 

Aa Dr. Lindenau has pointe out in tis BliisaStucien,” Uhere 
must have been known to Bhiisa a form of the Natya-Saatra oldex 
than the recension wé have. In this older form the strict niles 
concerning the happyending were probably lacking. Tn the 
Bharsta known to us, however, and in other drunmturgica — 
the niles on this point of avoiding an mmbappy endit: 
definite and they were very strictly followed ir the da 
dramatists. 

The text-books of drumaturgv, as we have them, in giving the 
different conclusions which a play might lave, seem to make no 
provision for anything opposed to the ultinnte happiness of the 
fiero god heroine? and it is distinctly stated that the death of the 
pitied! sarang par acai rn deour unywhere in the play 















t BAdve-thadien: Fis Batrag cur Geachichte dee altihechen Deramoa, vem 
Dr. Max Lindenau, Leipzig 1915, p. 2), 

‘See G..C. O. Haas, Dutuirdps, tr and text (1912), pp. 02 and 145; Lévi, 
Le thistre indies (1500), p, Si. 
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Concerning one type of pluy* it is stated that the death of a great 
person muat not be presented even though it took place im the 
legend From which the plot is derived. Now only must the hero 
and the heroine suffer no calamity at the end of the play but they 
mitiat not even be sorrowfrl. 

There were a number of violations of the miles concerning the 
things considered indecorous to present before the eyes of the 
midience,” but nsually they took place off-stage. Even the death 
of the tiero and heroine occurs but there is always @ quick restom- 
tion and all ends happily.’ 

I have said that the dramuatista of the Inter plays adhered strictly 
to the rules regarding the happy ending. I recognize the fact that 
the rules, as we know them, may have been made after the plays 
were written, but even if this were a0 there must have been a strong 
tradition which had become firmly established, otherwise there 
would never have been the remarkable consistency we find in the 

Whether written or unwritten there seems no doubt that a deep 
Generation for these rules is (he cause of lack of tragedy in te Inter 
Sansknit drama. 

There ig no reason, | believe, to think that sume of the writers 
of these plays could not have written reul tragedies if they had Ao 
wighed. Tliere is an abundance of evidence to show thal these 
playwrights were keen psychologists, and they were certainly well 
versed in the working out of enuse and effect. With these qualifi- 
cations and the ability, 2o amply proved in numerous passages. to 
portray deep and noble emotions, we are justified in concluding 
that the failure to write tragedy was not due to the inability of the 





writers. 

In epite of tlie fine qualities of many of the Sanekrit plays we are 
almost sore, in reading those which are essentially potential 
end, ‘The effeet upon ds is that of the modern melodrama—the 

Tt is the purpose of this paper to consider how a few of these 
Eee ee eee ee 

oth 

* DR. p. 105; Lévi, p. 145. | 

‘For examples see Myrechakatika, Act 3, and Viddhetdlahhafjika, Acts 3 
and 4, Gmy te. AOS vol. 27- 

See Canda-Kantike, Niginands, and Mrechakatika. 
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plays could be changed into tragedies without ultering the psy- 
chology of the characters, in fact changing nothing but the ending, 
antl perhaps making © slight readjustment of scenes, _ 

Let us take, for example, the Vikramorvaél of Kalidiss, In 
order to obtain the invariable happy conclusion the author has 
greatly changed the original story of UrvaSt and King Purdravas, 
which allowed them to remain together so long as the King did not 
behold the son to be borne to him by Urvadi, By removing the 
inevitable tragedy of auch a love Kalidiies has weakened his drama 
fram the artistic standpoint. Although he had a fine tragic plot 
nll ready for his powtie touch, in order to avoid the tragedy, he 
lowered hig heroine from her divine estate and even caused the 
great divinity, Indra, to break his word. 

Practically the only change of any importance needed to make 
a tragedy of the Vikramorvaét would be in the last scene, We can 
easily imagine the fine seene, between Urvadt and Purfiravas, that 
Kalidica might have written, in which the king is in a tragie 
conflict of emotion between his joy in beholding, for the first time, 
hie son and heir, and his agony of sorrow at the joas of Urvadi 
resulting fram the sight of this same child, 

A further example is the Uttara-Réma-Carita of Rhavabhiti: 
Out of the tonterinl of this play could have been made a great 
tragedy. If Rama‘s moral conflict between his kingly duties and 
his love for his wife had been kept the central theme, and the 
whole plav bad thus been based upon it; if the banishment.of Sita, 
after much inward strogele and spiritual suffering, had come 
toward the end of the play, we might have liad a tragedy worthy 
even of Shakespeare. This would have been the more assured 
through Bhavabhiiti's power of description, his tenderness and 
beauty of thought, and his inherent sense for the dramatic. 

The Niginanda of Harga could quickly be transformed into a 
tragedy by changing some of the lighter sesnes slightly and elmmi- 
nating the intervention of the gods at the end. If Jimiitavahana 
were not restored to life the play would be not only more tragic 
but more artistic. A fine contrast could have been mada between 
the hero's love for his bride and his devotion to what he felt to he 
his compelling duty. The hero hes sacrificed his life willingly and 
we feel that, according to all the rules of art, he should not come to 
hfe again 

Bhevaihtti's Milatimadhiva has often been culled the Romeo 
and Juliet of the Sanskrit drama. To any one who is not familiar 
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with the subject this comparison with Shakespeare's play would 
naturally imply that Milatimfidhava & a tragedy. There eye 
similarity, indeed, between the two dramas in many poitts, and 
there are several near approaches to tragedy in this Sanskrit play, 
but all ends well. ‘This play is very dramatic and the clements 
af tragedy are strong. ‘To develop these but few changes would 
need to he made, The father of Malati should appear as one of 
the principal characters. ‘His fear of the king's disfavor could be 
strongly dwelt see and contrasted with his love for his daughter. 
By showing this conflict as a moral struggle the tragic pote would 
he establiched at ance. Nandana, the king's favorite, to whom 
the king wishes. Malati married, would have to appeur in. person 
in order to give a contrast with Madhava, the hero, The very fine 
scene at the end, m which Malatl wanders upon the field of the 
dead and te finally about to be offered as a victim to the dreadfal 
goddess Canumda, neod not have been changed at all, All that 1 
needed to make the play a real Romeo and Juliet is to delay the 
hero in his arrival upon the field of the dead just about one minute. 
Such an ending would be just retribution to the hither for sanri- 
ficing his child's happiness rather than risk the king’s disfavor. 

The Canda-Kautika of Kshemisvara is filled with tragic incidents: 
from the time the king ts cursed by the angry hermit to the end 
of the play, when the little prince, whose death oocurs as the 
final overwhelming sorrow, ig restored to life by the gods and the- 
king receives again hix lost kingdom, Nothing hut divine imter- 
vention could possibly have saved this play fram being a complete 
tragedy. 

‘These are suggestions emmply to show how some of the Sanskrit 
dramas might have been, without much change excepting the 
final outcome, made tragedies worthy of high honor, and how these 
have probably been lost to os through the rules prohibiting 
unhappy endings. 

Thave not mentioned the incident in Harga’s Privadarsika of the 
heroine being bitten by a serpent and seeming to be dead, nor tm 
the Mrechakatiks, ascribed to SOdraka, of the apparent killing of 
Vusantasend, beeause they are merely dramatic devices used! to- 
further the plot and not the logical tragiv result of previous actions. 
These incidents might be compared to the supposed death of 
‘Hermions in the Witter’s Tale, of bnogen in Cymbetine, or of Hero. 
in Much Ado About Nothing, I should mention im this ronnee- 
tion the Svannavienvadatta, one of the Bhias playa In this: 
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the happy ending. Here the audience knows from the beginning 
that the Queen is not really dead. 

We know that at least aa early as Kalidasa the strict rules, 
whether written or traditional, barring tragedy from the: ‘Hindu 
stage, were Girmly established and closely observed. What caused 
the introduction of these rules we do not know. Keith has attempt- 
ed to explain the invariable happy ending by finding its origin in 
the ritual of the spring festival in which summer triumphs over 
winter.’ Of course in the light of the Bhdaa plays this explanation 
would lose ite force. Lindenau. believes the solution js to ly 
‘sought in the simple fact of the dramatists’ vielding to the taste 
and demand of the public.’ 

T eannot feel that the last. word has been said on this very mter- 
esting phase of Hindu thought 4s shown in the drama. The evi- 
dence does not seem yet lo be sufficient for a final judgment. Per- 
haps Dr. Belvalkar, in his promised critical edition of the Nftys- 

éigztra, will have some new theory to offer whieh may help to 
Re eiks raction, 
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BRIEF NOTES 
The Tower of Bobel at Borsippa 


Tami pleased to see that Dr. Kraeling (above, p. 276 8.) main 
tiins the identification of the Tower of Babel with Birs Nimrud. 
‘That hes been my view ever since T first saw the remarkable ruins 
of Birs Nimrod in 1889. They vine far more striking to the eye 
than anything in Babylon, and they lie sufficiently near to Babylon 
to make the ordinary man connect them with the famous name 
of Rabel, for indeed Borippa must‘hove seemed to him no mere 
than « suburb of the great city. It seems to me, however, that 
Dr. Kracling has omitted the best evidence of his theory, which 
I cited in Nipper (Vol. 1, 217) in 1897. Because it was written 
sd Jong ago that it haz passed out of mind, I venture to quote the 


(Tn the clay evlinders of Nehuchadrezzar found by Sir Henry 
Hawlinsin in the corners of the Zigwnrat of Birs Nimrud, we read: 

“Nebuchudreszir, king of Babylon, the rightful ruler, the 
expreesion of the righteous Newt of Marduk, the exnlted bigh 
priest, the heloved of Nebo, the wie princes who devotes his care 
to the affairs of the great gods, the unwearying ruler, the restorer 
of Exagita and Faida, the son and heir of Nabopoltssar, hing of 

“ Mayduk the great god formed me aright and commissioned me 
fo perform his restoration; Nebo, guider of the universe of heaven 
and eart), placed in my hand the right seeptre; Eenigila, the honvasee! 
of heaven and earth, the abode of Marduk, lord of the gods, Fkun, 
the sanctuary of bis lordship, | adorned gloriously with shining 
gold. xida } built anew, and complete! it= construction with 
silver, gold, precious stones, bronze, mreankkany wood, atiel evebar 
wood Timinenki, the ziggurat of Babylon,1 built and com- 
pleted: of bricks glazed with lapis-tnzuli (blue) Lb erected ‘its 
stunt. 

“At that time, the house of the seven divisions of heaven and 
earth, the cigeurat of Borsippa, whith » former king bad inal 
and carried up to the beight of forty-two ells, but the summit of 
which he had not ereeted, was loug since fallen into deeny, und its 
water conduits had become useless; rain storms and tempests bind 
penetrate ite unkeked brick-work: the bricks which cased it 
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were bulged out, the unbaked bricks of its terraces were converted 
foto rublieh heaps. The great lord Marduk moved my heart to 
rebuild it, Ite place I changed not and ite foundation I altered 
not. Ina lucky month, on an auspicious day T rebuilt the unbaked 
bricks of its terraces and its encasing bricks, which were broken 
away, anid I raised wp that which was fallen down. My inseriptions 
I put upon the kiliri of ite buildings. To build it:and to erect tts 
summit [getimy hand. IL built it anew as im former times; aa in 
dave of yore I erected its summit. 

“Nebo, rightful son, lordly messenger, majestic friend of 
Marduk, look kindh on my pious works; long life, enjoyment of 
health, a firm throne, a long reign, the overthrow of foes, und 
conguest of the land of the enemy give me asa gift. On_ thy 
righteous tablet which determines the course of heaven and earth, 
record for me length of days, write for me wealth. Before Marduk, 
lord of heaven and earth, the father who begat thee, make pleasant 
my days, speak favorably for me. Let this be in thy mouth, 
*Nebuchadrezzar, the restorer king.’ ""’ 

Nebuchadreszar describes the condition in which the mggurat 
wis When he found it. Tt was built long before his day, and built 
with very ambitious ideas. Tt was fortygtwo ells in height, but 
the summit had never been completed. The consequence of this 
failure (o erect the summit was that the water struck into the 
unprotected. mud bricks forming the mass of the interior of the 
tiggurat, dissolved them, and broke and bulged out the casing 
walls of baked bricks by which the different ternices were held in, 
reducing the whole to a huge mass of ruins. The water conduits 
referred to are euch os Haynes found on the sides of the ziggurat 
at Nippur, desigtied to carry off the water from the surfaces af the 
upper terraces, and save the whole structure from deeay, These 
conduite are useful only in case proper arrangements are made to 
carry into them the water falling on the surfaces of the upper 
terraces. The failure in this case to ‘erect the summit’, and the 
consequent soaking of the water into the clay bricks of the interior; 
soon rendered these condita useless, 

The striking similarities of this story to that of the Tower of 
Babel are, outside of the site, the extremely ambitious nature of 
this sigeurat of Borsippa which Nebuchadrezzar found in ruins, 
and the fact that after it had been raised to 4 grest height es 
work was abandoned, leaving the building in sich an in 
condition that its ruin wus inevitable. 
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As Nebuchatrexzar found it, the tower was little more than an 
enOrMOts Maan Of ruins. He built it over entirely, and made ft a 

fen-slaped xiggurat. it is the ruins of Nebuchadreszar’s siggurat 
which constitute the present Birs Nimmid, and the explorations 
which have been conducted there revealed the seven «tages still 
@xLBling. 

Now, Nebuchadrezzar gives no similar deseription of the ruined 
and insomplete condition of any other zipgurat which he rebuilt. 
He rebuilt, among other places, the ziggurat of Exagil in Babylon, 
but he says nothing of its ruined condition, Evidently the ruined 
eondition of the ziggurat at Borsippa, in connection with its 
great size and ambitious design, mode a strong impression upon 
his mind, or the mind of the wnter of his mscription. This is not 
& positive proof that it made a similar impression on the world at 
large, vet the natural induction is that the ruined condition of 
this ziggurnt was notorious, and impressed all beholders. How 
long before the time of Nebuchadtezznr it had fallen into such a 
éondition, it is impossible from our present information to say. 
Nebuchadrezzar gays ‘long since’, and does not mention the 
name of the original builder, calling him merely ‘a former king’, 
as though its original constriction were a thing of the remote past, 
the details of which were long since forgotten. But whatever the 
date, Nebuchadrezrar’s account of the ruins of this ziggurat 
corresponds so well with the story of the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis, that one is inclined to attach that story, at least tenta- 
tively, to this ruin, The proximity of the site to Babylon led to 
ite vormection with that well-known name, Babel, in the Hebrew 
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- Note on Angards, in Montgomery's ‘Aramaic Tneantation 
Tests from Nippur'’ 

Tn Montgomery's Incantation Terta from Nippur, page 196, 
there is the translation of a lengthy charm on behalf of one 
Mesarad, in which » forge number of nonSemitic deitie and 
demons areinvoked. In line 7 of this charm occurs the formula, 
“Tn the name.of Angaris’. In view of the fact that cortain Indian 
names certainly occur in these incantations —Hindn in Nos. 24 
and 40, and Hindultha in oumber 38, —it does not seem improbable 


a 
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that this name 4 to be iclentified with that of Angiras, sa puppet Leredet 
a deity and sometimes 4 semnidivine being of Indian sythology. 
Angiras is frequently identified with Agni, the fire god, in the 
Vouns, but ie also: the progenitor of a line of priests, In many 
passages bie ie the father of Bribaspati, and in Rig Veda 2, 23. 18 
ia identified with Byihispati or Brahmannspati, the ‘Lord. of the 
Chaurm!. Ino view of the fact that Angima is so frequently 
invaked or utilizect in Indian magie, the importation of lis name 
inte Mesopolamia would seem quite possible, In the Atharva 
Veda, 19, 34. 1, we have him identified with 4 magical plant: 
nngids, thou art Abpirae: thou art a guardian, Janice, Tet 
Jingida keep sniety all.our bipeds and oar qnadrapeds’ (Griffith's 
trmnslition ). Whim one remembers thet a common name for this 
Vedu is “Atharvangirasih,! and even ‘Angirasa: Veda", and that 
thia is preeminently the book of the sncient priestly magicians, 
the protubility of the ideatification seems jnereased, The 0 in 
the final «ylinhle of Angarde ie just what we would expect te rep 
Tesent the @ in the nominative Angiras, 

Among other proper names which may possibly be Inline, ane 
tiny note Arti in 37, fine 6; which may well be Sanskrit: Rishi, 
‘and Dark, eolled the foreigner, im No. 20. ‘This, meaning ‘sont 
thengh teed ordinarily only in compesition in Sanakrit, is used i 
a noun in Hind. 
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PERSONALIA’ 

Paoveeon Ticuges Gorra., af pret on duty ut the Universnty of 
sirtonn, urbe» ln the athe M.A Van Beno who did 

n the past winter wt his home ia Geneva, im hie fifty<axth qrar He fs 
rae since ES@2 the orgexniner anil director al the Corpus ol Apsbile Loseriptions. 
‘The Egyptian divides of the work has appeared, arn! be wien tien cell in over 
eine in Caim the printing of the divans on Palestine eben hte fast thes 
overtook him, Ur. Ciotrheal saddle; ‘Hie okill in deciphering the tangled 
nemmiptions upan mosque falls and tape cathe frailebiggs ons wiemecdtiker 
Hat hia farrraching knowlelge and bis well-paterd judgment hield bis #bill 
in props bounds; snd his writings are fascinating for thor histone richness 
nnd forthe wonderful wtories that he foresd stane and more po will! 


Mi Pao. Pasar Hes Pooson, retired Conwul Genersi of Frunse, died 
at Chambtry, Freace, March 16, 1921. His dong diplomatic peedimee its 
the Eset, at Aleppo ant! eheu bere, gave him the opportunity: of firethaad 
rreeerch iy antiquities and he ctmtrinrted several hotahle worky in Asyrint 
avl Aramaic auilies ated archolagiea) exploration. j 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THRE MEETING IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 1921 


The annual sessions of thy Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-third meeting, were held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
at Johns Hopkins University and Goucher College, on Tuesday, 
Wednestay, and ‘Thursday of Easter Week, March 29, 30, and 
Si, 1921. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


Adler Greene, Mise Sortan, Miss 
Barret: Hamenw Note 

Barton Hawiyst Udyrber 

Rates, Mrs. Hume, R. E. Pattern 

Bens Hisssry, Miia Parry 

Bermstein Jorkam, AV. W. Robinson, 1. MM. 
Bloke Jackson, Mrs. Hosein 
(Bloomfield, Mf, Jaetrow Sanlers FLW. 
Brown, WN. Joliet. NT. Sattnders, Mirn. 
Butin eres Schapim 
Danton Mizedis ADL Seidel 

DeLong Matthews, I. (i. Sukthankar 
Miekina, Mre. Michelson Swungle 
Dhertinias Moncurr Wicker, Miss 
Denaghert Montgomery Wikanw, T_. 
‘Donran Morgetistern Ye caworth:, Miss 
Falgertan, F. Muas-Amolt Yohannan 
Ember Newell {Tatal: ef) 
Cribetole Nie, J, 1, 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session waa beld on Tuesday morning beginning at 
BAT a. ., at Johns Hopkins University, the President, Doctor 
Taleott Williams, being in the chair. The reading of the Pro- 
eoedings at Ithaca in L020 was dispensed with, as they had already 
been printed in the Jocwwan (40.94-223): there-were no corree- 
tions and they were approved as printed. 
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Profesor Haupt, as Chairman of the Conmittee an Arrange 
ments, presented ite report in the form of a printed program. 
The succeeding scasions werv appointed for Tuesday siternocan 
it half past two, Wednesday morning at half past-nine, Weiinesday 
afternoon at half past two, and Thursday morning at half past 
nine, Lt wae announeed thal lhe sessions oy Wednesilny wali 
ie bel at Goweher College, antl that Ue session an. Wednesday 
tifternoon would be devoted to papers dealing with the historteal 
study of religions, and papers of a mere gevieral chareter. It 
was announerd that the President and Trostees of the Johns 
Hopkins University would entertain. the members. at a luncheon 
at ithe Johns Hopkins Club on Tuesday at } poa.: that there 
would be an informal yathering at the sume place on Tueslny 
evening; tliat the President and Trosters of Gouehor College 
would entertain the members.ata luncheon in Catherine Hooper 
Hall on Wednesday at) roa; ant! that the annual eubseription 
dinner would be at the Canary Lon on Wedneslay at 6.30 7 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
ary, Doctor Charles J. Ogden, pre- 





sented the ae Dah 


During the past year the correspondence of the Society haa inrmasel in 
bulk slmoet alarmingly; but whim the matter of mitine oro sifted out, the 
reaidue of sufficient ineperiance Lo report is nol top large 

From abraud the Corresponiling Secretary received notion last. Syplemleer 
of the organization of a Dutch Onental Society, entitled Qostersch Genoot- 
‘sthap in Nederland’, for the purpes: of promoting in that country Vie ety 
of the languages, literatures, history, ethoology, and archeology af the East, 
The seat of the Rocicty is at Leiden, and the President i» Dr. C, Sosuek Hur- 
gronje. ‘The Hoard of Directora of this Society, nt ite special morting in 
Novomber eat, took cognizance of the orgnnuntion of the Dutch (rental 
Konivty and extended greetings to it offirially. . 

‘The Seerelary regrets to report that the Britie), French, and Maloun Asintir 
Socintios have been unable te acorpt the invitation extenied to them by the 
Directors of this Society to participate in this meeting, which would thereby 
have assumed the character of o joint meeting of the four Societe. ‘The 
letters of Lord Keay, President of the Royal Amalie Bociety, aml of ML. Senart, 
President of the Sondlés Asiatique, indicate the yariow diffirultion, puck a 
the aeaaon of the year aml the unfavorable conditions for travel, whieh munade it 
impiemibde to secure the attendance of representatives of thos Societies. The 
Seeretary would in this mgerd urge upon the Society the advieability of con- 
vhbering with acme care the states of ite intermational celations, iin erder thet 
kt may Le prepared to co-operate effectively with the Federated Adatie Sorie- 
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Hes abroad, “This is the more ad-vieabbe becuse it iy proposed at the next joint 
teeting in 1022 te regulate definitely the rotation and whe date al those to 
lolli. 


The incressse in the Society's membership last year, grutifving us it has been, 
hw male the tack of keeping « correct list of the members’ names and addresses 
ito account. The Seeretary has received much help in this matter from other 
Officer, especially from the Treasurer of the Society and [mm the former 
SeerntaryTreumurce of the Middle Weet Branch; but he would ask (he memtuars 
in general to furnish hin with any information they posses concerning changes 
in nildress, title, academic connection, antl the like, beth for thenmerhre= anid 
Tor their friends. 

‘Since the lant meeting, the death of one honorary member, Professor Olden- 
berg, hay been teported. The corporate membership, which was 346 at the 
opening of the luel meeting, wae increased to 475 by the election at that time 
of 722 new members; but the losses during the year by death (10) and hy 
feignation (10) amount to 20, so that the present number of corporate: met. 

ere ie 458. Sach a net gain of over vow htndred is a welcome augury for the 

Ta concluding this report, it ia fitting briedy to comtienarto thoes mim 
bers whose deaths have licen reported sinen thn last meeting, 

Profesor Henwaxs OLDENnEnG, for many years ol the Univensty of Kiet, 
but latterly of (he University of Qittingen, was one of our honorary thembers. 
outline of Budithien, entitled Buddhe, sein Leben, sine Lekre, seine Gemeinde, 
first published in 1881, went through many editions Later be occupied himelf 
especially with the criticum and exegesis of the Rig Veda, as his works Die 
Hymnrs deo Rigen (1885), [Ne Religion ioe Vedas (154), and Higewdn: 
lextirytiache unel exegeiisrhe Niudew | 1O0G- 191), hear witness, altho he sarveynd 
the wider fehl of Indian Hitersture as well, One of his last books, Dir Lehre 
der Upameaheien und die Anfiinge des Buddthiomus (1015), waa a fitting linking 
of the tuo chief Hines of hie activity, Elected in 1910, Died on March 15, 1920, 

Rev. Heway Swirr, M_A,, formeriy rector of St. Peter's Chiirch, Plymouth, 
Conn., who a4 a chaplain in the United States Army spent twelve years in the 
Philippines and made many tranelations from various languages for the 
Covermment. Eleeted in 1014. Died om January 14, 1920, 

T. Rawagusions Pronat, of Mactres, India, for twenty-five years a fellow 
af the University of Madras and an active member of the Tamil Lexicon Com- 
mittee from ita beginning. Elected in 101 Died on Februnry 20, 19:9), 

Profesor Caupiy M. Coneaw, of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., a 
dikgent and enthusiantic saholar, who, before giving up peloral work for his 
Egypt and Palestine, Tho always interested in the broader sspects of Biblical 
Discoveries (1917), Elected in 1918. Died on May 5, 290, 
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Professor lena. Famniaenper, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York City, a profound student of medieval Juduiare and Mohanunedaniam, wax 
Killed last aumner in the Ukraine while engaged in succoring hie distressed 
eorcigionists, He wae a member of this Society from [M4 to 1015 and con- 
tributed an important article on "The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Pre- 
sentation of [bn Hazem! to Volume 28 and 20.6 the Joumrat Re-elected in. 
1). Died on Joly 5, 120. 

Rabbi Eur Maren, Ph.D., of Albany, '. ¥., fornierly sasociate rabhi of 
Congregation Itodeph Shalom of Phitadelphia. Electwad in 1720, Died on 
July 29, 1020, 

Wroows Hiesev Pores, d, M.D., of Philadelphia, whose activities were 
not limited to the medical profession but oovered a wide mnge of erientifie 
endeavor. His interest in the Furthest Fast, drowsed thre his travels, resulted 
in the publication of Home Life of Borneo Head-ffunters (1002) ancl subse- 
quently of UAP, the fetand of Stane Money (1010), Elected in 1913. Died on 
Auguet 11, 120. 

Besawrx Seurew Lyrwax, of Philadelphia, one of aur oldest members, a 
geclogiat, mining engineer, and inventor, whole the punait of hie profession 
esplonal the oil fielde in Ince ancl spent atx years iy Japan ee chief geologist 
aod mining ¢ngineer for the Jnpanes Governmmmt He mointalied bis interest 
in the Far East throout hie life and was the author of many papers on 
wephaset gepictgs Elected in 1871. A life member of the Society, Died on 

dace if. siege of New York City, who in addition to his distinction o» o 
financier was a.munificent patron of Jewiel: learning anil hal recently testified 
to his appreciation of Oriental studies by becoming o life member of this 
Sockety. Elected in 1020. Died on September 25, 120, — 

Josnrn Gronox Rosewaatrex, LLD., of Philadelphia, who way not only 
prominent im that city for many years a2 & may of affairs anid «a benelactor ol 
eduention, tut ale) manifested hia scholarly testes by his numerous researches 
into the part that the earlier immigrants from Continental Europe played in 
American history, Elected in 017 Died on January 14, 1921. 

Joura Faseosorr, MD., professor at the Medical College af the Univer- 
aity af Cincinnati and a surgeon of International reputation, Flocted by 1990. 
Died on March 10, 1921. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
secepted, Brief remarks were made concerning several of the 
late members: Doctor Williams spoke of Lyman, Furness; and 
Friedlender; Professor Montgomery of Roeengarten: Professor 
Bloomfield of Oldenberg, 

A letter of greeting from Professor Lanman wns read. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Treasurer, Professor A. T. (lay, and that of the Auditing Cam- 
mittee: 
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Tecnu axn Exrexpirpies ron tue Yeax exoig Dec Sl. 1D 
Receipts 
dan. 1, 12) Balan. S707 3h 
Annual Dies .—. .. . 1070 15 
Pras pi in advance by 4 Drnkientive + meet. = 52.88 
‘Life Memberships. . aan tes 00 On 
Interst on Bonds: 
inane Fee od et ed! now a) 00) 
Minn. Gen. Elec. , 50.00 
——_ 80000 
Dividends: 
pp | Rha Re PO bs ha ak he dee wane ede ee ee ae ccs 72000 
Interest an deposit. 6 — 0 bee du cites 187.20 
Subseription for Publiestion Fund. — 1,00 
ama aes leteg la elec aa wens eh ice das 0.00 
Sey ee ere a 1,205 .02 
For ol printw, 1.73 
$7,044.42 
Expenditures 
Printing Journal Vol 20, Ne Fo. 6 oo ccc cc ww ee ee $40.16 
OO) Med Dit yeveute oe one ene eee, 470.21 
40, Na, 2. S28 44 
40, No.3... fat beens ane eer eee. |) 
40, No. 4 on ancount...._... a0, O 
J. A. Montgninery, Howorarinm = =... _ 1), On 
Franklin Falgerton, Honorurinm.._. seeveereee §©6900.00 
‘Conteibution to American Council of Learned Rocietins Jeuas «©6500 
Expenses, Comzmittor “an prctmels with Bot. As ., “|. 25.00 
Middio West Bianioh Erpbiies tes pore wona as . ae 
Editors’ Expense... a 20S 1154 
Cnereqyenling Serretary’ * ‘Sinema. $25 00 
Correapeniding Secretary, clerical, .._... yt 0 
Cinmpanding Secretary, printing and stationery . reecea, |) SOF 
—— i110_F7 
Treasurer's Exper: 
—— wa 
Mombership Committee Expense: 
Postage. 2. ey ’ _ he 
| ——<— 3.20 
Jan. 1, 1021—BHalnnee... .. . 5,023.24 


Lita 





‘Vhe following bate tty Dah ea peacteet 


(hurls W. Bradley Fume, - ti Vey rr 8,000, 0 
Alexaniler I. Cotheal Fund. =. «<2. esc o<< i ewssincdtansinn 1,500.00 
Will Dwight Whitney Fund: he od dwenee- ys sm ky mn Ae 
Life Membership Funul. .. a es ~ 
Publication Fund. . a et 73.50. 


The foregoing funds, thie i interest 00 aisha peed for pasha 
are heprisented tn the asmets of the Society held by Yale Univerity for the 
Heese which ea Sane 1, 1021, were a follows: 


ee ee ee eee eee > 8080.24 
Bromma: . 
$2.00 Lackawanna Stoel Co. f'e (23 (present value};..... 1,670,000 
1,000 Virginian Hallway Co, fa 1962 (prreent valut).. . 000 
1,000 Minneapolis Ceneral Electric Co, 5’e 1934 (nremmert value) S40 (i 
Stewky: 
(adores Rode Island nel i ae ig (present 
walue). . owe 1/340,00 
Uoceived in he Hae of the romd i in ‘exehanee for $2,000 
beeches of 1902), 


Por the Infocraation of thi Society’ it may he ndded that; since Jannary 1, 
there have heen pitrchased $4,000 (par value) United States Thint Liberty 
Loan bonds ata cost of $3,608.60, which will make them yield 5.02%, 


Wo boreby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasnrer of 
the Society, and have found the same oomrect, and that the foregoing acount 
is in conformity therewith, We have alse eonppared the entries with. the 
vouchers and the secant book ws hell for the Steciety by the Treasurer of 
Yale University, and have found ull comect.: | 

PF. W. Wiitaue 
Awelifors, 
Sew Haves, March 22, 1eL 


Upon ietion the reports of the ‘Treasurer and of the Auditing 
Committee were secepted, 

lt wax also voted: that the Soeirty extend ts thanks to Doctor 
Cirive for the adtitable assistance which. she has rendered to the 
‘Treasurer nod Librarian, «pecially during the last year, 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Corresponding apes. fpeeaented the report of the 
Litrarian, Profeesr A. 'T. Clay, and upon motion it wie accepted. 


Tho books amd periodicals receivmd during the yeur have been catalogued 
amd qineed upon the shelves. “The accession lint, here appended, shows 1s 


large incre over preview years. A miunber of tuembers have inmiired 
for booke during the yeur, smi! in moat cos have bern espplied either from 
ocr own Library of from the Yale University Library 

The work of cataloging the books and perodicals was completed scveral yeara 
ago, but omin® to the war no Htepe were Laker: to: prubblivt the oatalogue. 
Through the genefusity of Prof, J, R: Jewett atul the late Mr. J, BL Niles, 
witffirient furols are available, sew inelide! in the eeete of the Society, ta put 
‘the materia) ipte shape for the printer; but funds are needed for the printing 
the eatalogoe, A supplement to the Jocuwat, smilar to the proposrd 
inden, of shot eighty pages, containing “a tithe «line, would sulfirr, 
(provision were mute for this, the printing could begin before Christmas, 

Nearly a complote sot of the Jownn at and the Paocnnuin 2 of the Society 
have been sent to the University of Louvain, Unfortunately, owing to 
Inkesing miinbers, and the lownes of the stock of certain parts, there are 0 
fore Leese | 

The Littrarinn’s difficulties have been greatly increased in onnnection with 
the task of supplying porte of our Jocewan, mieing on acemunt of the war, 
which howe been asked fer by European, Asiatic, amd Americ subecrbers and 
eschanges Such reqpiests are being received! alinst daily. This precewitates 
toch detalles work on the port if the Librarian, ‘The shipment of the rreerve 
stock frou Germany has rade it posible to supply our own members with 
many musing parte, which wero lost dunng the war. ‘The surplus stock 
of Vol. 40, Port 1, ie ethane, Unkew a aay ie devierd to cure copies from 
embers who do not care to preserve them, this will aleo orcasion difficulties. 

the aotivities of the Vale Univenaty Pree the enberription list 

“of the: Jounteax hne hoe. greatly increaeed, eypecuily in certain countries. 
‘fn wertain other lands, where in the post the Jocewar has boen generously: 
“distributed, we have buf searcely A singh sukecripiios, “The exchangr bist 
for many veors hoe contained outwes of lostitations, whieh long before the 
war ccuse] to eend ue their puiliestions, of which have sever sent them. 
The Foriety, tt meme to the Librarian, ahouhd have a standing eommitiee on 
memnes, which should ove die attention to thie matter, and to which 
propeeanls regarding exchanges could he referred. 


The current periodicals peeerved have been catalogued, also the loka, 
with the exeeptien of the Fame texte aod Bibliothees Indica wries 
These are to he done. 

Heresies fo the Library 

Ateetitan school of oriental research in Jerusalem. Hulletin, 

Arntrtli Rane Pillai. Diary, v. 7. 

Anonga Tlangs, or; The theatre of Cupid, (Sanskrit text.) 

Andree, 'T. Dre Pereon Muhatmmeda in Lehre and Clanben «emer (eemeindn, 
i017. 

Bioabhajin. KAdombart of Banabhatja (Piirvabhige, pp. 1-H of Peterson's 
edo with note by P)V. Rane. 1920, 

Hankipor. Oriental public brary. Catalogun of the Arsbic and Persian 
inahiectiple, ¥.6. 101K, 

Bhandarkar Institute, Annaki v4, pt. 1918-19. 

‘Bhaitofi Diloshita’s Siddbantakaunuedi. vy. 2. 1020. 


1s Proerodings of the 
Cargo, It. Architektoniselhe Sprachverwandtechs!t in allew Exdteilen. 


Seal Dh Lae. Native cemeteries aul forme af burint east of the: Missia- 
api. 1920. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureay of American Ethnology. 


ftulletin 71.) " 

Clemen, C, Fontes hietorine religumis Persiens, 1920. 

Cowley, ‘A: EK. The Hittites, 192), (Schweich lectures for 1018.) 

Dastir Meherji-rans and the Exiperor Akbar; being a complete collection 
af the editoriuls and contributions relating to this controversy conductesl 
in the Indian press. Collooted by Rluurphedji Manek ji Shastri (Neriman), 





OTR 
Dolsporte, L Les monuments da Car : duades d'architectire khumére, 
live. 2. 10a), 
See Tirmanien: being lithic and other inseriptions of Burma. 191%. 
bs W. 


amt 5 ee The religious quest. Gf India, an outline of the religious 
literature of India. 1921) 

Fengdlua Huan Public debte'in China, 1979. (Studies in history, oro- 
nomim nnd public law, ed. by the faculty of Volition! Sciener of 
Columbia University, v.55, m0. 2.) 

Grierson, GA. comp. Indo-Aryan family, north-western group. Specimens 
af Sindhi and LahndA, 010 

Giieiton, J. UNetionnnire Cambodgion-frangain, 2, faec, 11D. 

Hogarth, D. G. ‘Hittite seals. 12. 

Holy places of Mesopotamian, printed and engmvel by the Supt, Govt. pres, 
Haamh. 190). 

fin albvAgahi, ‘Kleinere Behriften des Ibn al-Ambil. Nach Handechnften 
leg. von H. 8. Nyberg. 910. 

Karleren, B.  Erades sur ia phonologin chines, 1. 1915. 

Kaye, G2 R.A guide to the oll obvervatorine pt Delhi, Jaiper, Tijain, 
Henares, {0ea), 

Kharesthi inecriptions diseovered by Sir Aurel Btem in Chinese ‘Turkestan, 
* 1. Transcribed and ed. by:A. MM Boyor, EJ. Napeon and E, Benart_ 


Khayabndi Moanokjee Shuster) (Nariman) pub, by Ervard Dani 5. Daetor Shapur 
Dastarmeberji< ana iA. 


Kolut, AL, ‘The The ethics of the fathers, Eel bry B.A. Fle, 102). 
Kotoodin, J. ‘Traditions do Tsasaega ot Hatrrgn; annalre ef dortitnents, 
Lon. 


Livitae's Tab and Wa wel. Tr. by D, Godda. Wu wei, an oiterpretation 
by H. Borel. Tr. iy M. E. Reynolds. ec TOLD. 

littmann, FE. Zamraner-<4r > Wortechate od Grammatik der urabiechen 
itestandteile m den moe geniiitediocdess Viewuorrprachen. 16ND, 

Mahzor Yannai, s liturgical wark of the Vilih century. Exl . . . by Isreal 
Devideon 1910, (Trxte mic studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
oa America, ¥. fh.) 

Moebta, 5.5. A manual of Voddnta philosophy as reveled in the Upanishadse 
amd the Blagsvulgitl. 1914, ; 

Margermstemn, J. A Jewish interpretation.of the book of Genesie. 1010. 
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Nurnaimhachar, Ro The Lakshmideyi temple ot Dodkingaddavalli. 010, 
(Mysore arcl ul series.) . 

O'Connor, ¥, C8. An eastern brary. 1505), 

ob grammar, 120, 

Pithawalla, M. Afternoons with Ahura Mazda 101%. 

Pithawalla, M. Uf Zorenster went to Berlin; or, ‘The ladder of perfection. 

ded. 010. 

Iinbbath, A., comp, Documents inédita pour servi 4 Vhisteire du Christian- 
isme en Orient (XVle-X1Xe sitele) t, 3, fase. 3, pub. avec notes at tables 





Hangacharya, V. A topographical het a the inscriptions of the Madras 
preaidency, collected ull 115. M10, 4 ¥, 

Sushil Kumar De. History of Bengali litersture in the 10th eentury, 1S00- 
1A25, vio, al ; 

Swanton, J. R. -A structural and lexical companson of the Tuniea, Chiti- 
manhe, and Atakapa languages, 101%. (Smithvoman Inetitution. 
Roreay of American Ethnology. Bulletin: 65.) 


Siufnes Treats 


Abu Hexen, a poem composed by order of H. M. Rama V. B. E. 2462. 

Ancient Cambedian laws on alavery. BE. 2402. 

Ancient songs from the time of Ayuddhya. BLE 2663. 

Bang Chang, Genenlogy of the family of. (2ded.)  B. EF. 2462. 

Bhavanetr Narindr Riddhi, prince. Munibijali, « play- In. | 

Chmlalongkorn, kvrig. A poem on the names of HL. M. Rama IVS children. 
B. E. 2461, 

A collection of chronicles, v, [X—XUL, XIV, XVI-XIX. TE. il l-2485, 

A colleetion of plays for marionettes. BLE. 2462. 

A-callection of pure campnsed by H. M_ the second king of Baum. BEL. 24K. 

A enllection af poetical works engraved on stonc-slabs in Vat Thre Jetuban- 
BE. 2462. 

A collection of riddles; composed during the reign-of H. M. King Raum V- 
BLE 24a. 

A-collection of travels, pol BLE 2481, 

Danone Hajaoubhah, prine. History of Chinese porcciain, HUE. 24, 

Damrong Kajanubhab, prince, History of tho mign of Hi. M. Hama H. 

Damrong Rajanubhal, prince Hiclory of the wure between Sian aml 
Burma during the XVIth-XVILth centunes, TEL 2403. 

Damrong Rajaoubhab, prince. A history of Vat Mubalhatn. 8.F. a4Al. 

Desand Mahijati, a sermon; being a translation of the Vesamrrtaurm-jutabion 

Dhananjai Chieng Mieng, the Siamese Eulenspiegel, necornding to the version 

The Jataka, or, Stories of the Buddha's (ormer births; tr. from the Pali inte 

Siamese. Book 4, v. 1 (2d ed.); Book 4, pt 2. B.E. 2482. 
flurries «BLE. 2402. 
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~ A Tet of royal names ane tithes, v2, ALE. 03, 

Mohivamea, tr. into Siamese, vw. L. BE, 4, 

Mahfivans, « settan on an epiende af the life of Veentarm HE. 2462. 

Manoers and custome, pt, 1t-VIl, BOL 2463-o4Ks, 

Milinda Paftha, the questions of king Milinds; tr, . . . from Pal into 
Hiamese, v. 1-2. BLE. 2462. 

Nang Manor ami Sangkh Thong; too aneiwnt plays from the time of 
Ayuddhya, 

“Niriramys”” A collevtion af porms formerly printed in the “Narimemya"', ‘ 
BK. 2462, 

An oid wermon ou au gpiande In:the-life. of Vemantam,; i.E. 24, 

Pali anit States staneas recited during the Vietkhaplys festival, B.B, 2462. 

Pofthidhomrnonvinichaya, explanations on various points of religious doo- 
tice (2d ed). BE. 2482: 

Paramanujit Jinoros, prince, Moral precepte of Kridima. BOL 24a 

Phys Prajakich Rorachakr. The languages and disleeta spaken in fist, 
BE, 2402, 

Miya Hiianakel Atalvabhakt, Genezlogy «uf some oh! Sinem faniilins 
iE. 2a. Ev. 

A poem a the domine of HLM. the second king of Siam. BLE. S401, 

Poems an the names of the beats conveying lamp and offerings down the 
river during the "Loi Kratheng Pradip” festival. BOE. Oat, 

Pootien! record of a journey to India. BLE. 24i2. 

A postion! reeord of the journey of Phya Mabaaubhal to Chine in BLE ia 
BE. 24g. 

Pinlers. A cermen from the Aknnkbeyya wiiin. FI. 3642. 

Pisecuthervan. A xerinon fron the Deliddliya sutta, BE. 2402. 

Miveieve. A sermon from the Dhanmnuddesnkatha. BLE. 290. 

Piresulevn. A sermon trou: the Dighajinukeliyaputta sats. BE. 2482. 

Peeslevs, A sermon from the Kalama satin. BEL Mal, 

Pumsileva A sernen from the Lokhapaticn ewiis.. BS 2¢62- 

Puewiova. A sermon from the Namisanes githa. PLE oi 

Puemiers. A sermon frote the Porabhave eutta. 

Mmcilers, A aomon from the Pavarugaiha mirsoviiia. HJ: 2b, 

Vipewileya. A senmen from the Sangskevatthi and Devaialall, “WE. 2403. 

Puede. Alaermicn froin the Subdin autte, 

Hija nitisiatrs. Pali text with the Siamese versio. DLE. 240 

lime 11, A poem. prake of HLM. N4Gma HL BE. 2402. 

Kaw FV. Aenlleetion of letters by HLM. King Haima IV. BLE. ode. 

Hiirn LV. (hm the style of royal betters, (80E. Qu. 

Rioo IV. Prologue forthe Royal theatres. HE oa 

Kime [V. Bermon on the life of Veemntara. HIE. 240 

Mien V, A estiection of morn! stares composed by H.M. Ruin ¥ and other 
member of the royal family. BE 2463, 

Hamm Vo A treatie on ceremonial, BEL 24st, 

Himdivans. Fragments of the Siamese Hamivans, BK. 240A, 

sae erent rn <b Phan, a poet for eveitation, ©, TL, 
B.E. 24. 

Htoval jrockumations eanferring titles apet members of the rovral family 
during the present reign BLE. 2402. 
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Simundyupakkhakatha, a sermon, 
Satiirivadhanakaths, a sermon. 

A sermenn on chastity. BLE. 202. 

Solasapaiha, pt. ¥-VI; tr. from the Pali into Siamese hy tho late Palriareh 
Poseadeva. BLK. 2461-02, 2 ¥, 


Homdet Phra Vienurwts- CulaywidhakAéravames, Siamese elironicly . .. Pali 
test with the Siamese versiun. BLE, 2403, 
Sonnet Royal decrees appointing Chay Phyae ance the 


foundation of Bangkok. §B.E. 61. 
The story of Ineo, BE, 2462 


Bibliothees fmdiens Sanakrit Series 


Amara-(fki-kimadhenub, the Tibetan venaon of Armvares-f theBi-beidirrviel bers, 
n Buddhist Gonskrit commentary on the Amarakog. 1012. | 
Amurakomh, ‘eo metriral dictionary of the Sanskrit language, with Tibetun 
version, Fase. I-. 11-12. 

Agumans Tidhiti Priairini, by Knahna Das Rarvabhauma. Fase. 1-H. 
111-12. 

Aitmatattvaviveka, or, Bawidhadhikdrs, a refutation of Buddblet metaphysics 
by Udayanicarya. Fase. 1, 1914, 

Avaditthe Kalpalaid, with its Tibetan version. v. |, fase. TR-XI; v- 2. 
fase. [X-NI. 1911-15. 

Bardic and bistorica! survey of Rajputann; a descriptive catalogue of Bardie 
word hketorion) mess. Sectian 1, pt. 4, Section Tf, pt. 1. 1917-18. 
Baniic ani historical enrvey of Rojputans. Vacaniki Rathi Ratans 

 Singhajf ri Mahewndiatta cf Khipiyi Jogi rikeht Pt. 1b 1017, 





Tiandic and tistorical survey of Rajputane, Veli Ariane Hulamagi rf 


Hathdra raja Prithi Haje kahi. Pt. 1. 101%, 
Raudhiyane érauta sfitram, vy. U0, fase, 1V-V; y. U1, fare. I-LL 11E-14. 
The BhAaiyrittih of Purusotiama Deva. v.14, fase. 1 101. 
Bhattadipika, v. TI, fase. HH. . 1912. 

The Catapatha Brihmana of the White Yajurveds, with the commentary of 
sas gue sel ies v. EX, fae. I-H, = fib-82. 

“a tanthesrika-prajid-paramita, » theelaginn! and philosophical discourse of 
isda ‘with thin dlacipdlon: Pt. 1, fave. AV-AVHT; pt, Hy fae, J. 
[oli dd. 

Gel Clintiniiths Caritrs, wr « biography of Cantinatha, ty Crt Abie 

ci For. TV. 114. 

Dharmahindy, a werk on Jaina philosophy, by Haribhadra. Fose. 1. 1912. 

Kavi-kalpatata, a work on rhetore, by Devesrarn. Free. 1. Ks 

Kirandvall, by Udayaniicdrya, Fasc, -11l. 11-1. 

Mahabhasyapradipaddyota, or, as commentary on PAgini’s granu. v. IV, 





fom TT, 1912 
Maitri, or, Maiiriyanlya upanigod, Fase. IID, 1014-19. 
Mugdhabodhe Vyfkarana, by Vopadeva. v. L, (umn, 3-V1. 
The Nirukta, with commentaries. v.41, fas TL 1912 
Niviearapradipah, by Naraemiha Vijapeyt. v.01, faae, TV. W001, 
Nvaya-binda, o bilingaal index af. 1007. 
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Nyiva-viritika-<itparys-parteuddhi, by WUdeyaniehdire, Fase, TV. 
1p 4-15. 

Nvdya-virttikanr, a glow on VAleyayana’s eomunentary of the Nyaye 
apboriams Base. VIL 114. 

The Patumiwatt of Malik Mubammod Jai. Fase VL 1901 

Vrajitkarmnatis commentary to the Hodhienrvivatirnn of Cantideva. 
Fae VI-VIL 1012-14, 

Prihvirija Vijaya, o Sanskrit epic with the commentary af 
1-U. 1914-18. al 

Raviextdhints mafjart, by Mathurinaths Sarma. 111. 

oy at a a ot, Acroview of the six eystenw of phileaophy. Fase. 

Baduktikarnfitmriia, by Sridhwea Desa, Fase I 212. 

Sameurdiera Kaha, bi Waribliadrn. Fase. 1V-VIL 

Abeta! ng Fear. I-11. 1013-14, 

Amyitiprakasha, by Veeudewa Ratha, Faee 2. 1013. 
Sci Surisarvasvum, by Sri Govinds Kavibhuana Fanuantaroy. | Faac. TIE, 
1012-14. | 

The Seryye Siddhantms. Fase. 1 1071. 

The Tantrevirttia of Komarila Bhatia. Fasc, EX-XV, 1011-18: 

Tattvaciniémagi Didhiti Prakasa, by Bhavananda Sidchonta-mngio, ov. 1 
foo TV-VIL 1011-12. 

Tattvacntiinand Didhiti Viveiti, by Gadailiarm Bluttacioryya. ¥, 4, 
fase. DL-VU, ve 01, (ose. E-Il, v. TL, fee 1, 190-14: 

‘Tirthacintamani ¢f Viesspati. Mier. Fase, -TV, Lon-12. 

The Upamitibhavaprpatcs Katha af Siddheard. Powe. 101, pt. 2, fase. XIV, 
TS-14. 

Sree a a eeartta,poctant: week onl alietie: wie | abakaly ‘sepa 
mer 1g14 

The Vidhina-parijite, v.11, fase. V¥, +. 1H, from. L 190-92. 

Vidvohitam, by Mathurindthe RarmA. 1013, 

The Voruiistra, by Srl Hemichandricharyn. Fae [V-V. 1916-18, 


Bibliothees frdiea: Arofie aad Prrsiqn Serica 
The Akluirnima of Abu-l-Fasl, ir, by H. Bovoridge. ¥. E11) Fasc: I-IV, 
VIL VO, EX=-X. 1911-18, 

"Amal-Salih, or, Shih Jahin Niwah of Muliomnind Salih Kamu, Fase 

— FT 19ne-18. 

The Famenima of Zabariest Khan, (D1. 

Faridates'LAge; a ccomprehensive index of porns, pieces, books, ote, 
referre! to in the Valltntu'’bdehr, the fare nothology of Thm ‘libs, 
1915. 

mbes, by Agha Muhammad Razin Shires and ft. F: Axoo; 1012 

re Stenger cores ginien tf the trath, 1911, 

qlim, or, Reogriy and Itographical eneyelopordin of Amin 
Abmacl Fiazi. Fasc. 1. LOIS. 

History of Shiiwtar, 1014. 

Rash! ab-iinjub wal eetir ‘an Aamf'al-Kutul wal Afar, or, The biblingra 
if Shite literature Pt. i fase I-11. 1it-14. me 
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The Ma'igir-i-rabimt of Mullé “Abd ul-Baqi Nohivamdl, Pr. 1, fase. TI-TV. 
1911-13. 

Marhamu'l-‘Tali'-Mu'dils, by al-lmdim Abd Mubstmanad “Abdullah Bin 
As'ad al-VaGi. Fane. U1. 1017. 

Memoirs of Shah Tahmasp. 1012. | 

The Muntakhal-al-Labab of Khafi Khan, pt. LU, fase. I-[V. 1912. 

Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, by ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Ibn | Mulfik Shih, known as 
al-Badtion!.v, TLE, [ase TE-IIL. 1013-14. 

The odes of Sheikh Musliu-d-din Sa'di Shirici. Pet. 1010. 

Shil—Alam Nama Fase I-IL 1012-14. 

. Bibliotheca Indica: Tibetan Series 

Minor Tibetan txt, THO. 

Prajit-pradipah, a comitnentary on the Madhyariaks stra, by Bhavaviveka. 
ipl. | 

The story of Ti-med-kun-len, Tibetan Nam-thar, 1012. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor J. A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the Jovrsxat, 
presented the ruport of the Editors, and upon motion iL was 
accepted. 

Wo have increased the size of lost year’s volume fo 352 page: as aguinal 
302 pages for the previous year, and hope this year to make the volume 400) 
pages. We rrernt to report that the bil for last year’s volume, despito 
strictest efforta al economy, wae extravagantly larg: We have changer 
delphia, aud wo bopr that in the matters of finance and expedition the new 
arrmngements will be satisfactory. We take this opportunity to imform 
wontributory that they will be lield strictly to account for all expenses meorred 
for imperfect copy or for subsequent corrections. In this day of expensive 
printing it isin boon to the scholar to have his work printed! gratuitously but 
ho cannot expect the Society which gives him this opportunity to pay 

A suggestion was made from the floor that the Editors take note 
of the desirability: of haying the date of issue of each part of the 
JouRNAL printed on its cover, 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of thw 
Executive Committee, ss printed in the Jounnan (40.301-2): 
it was acceptin. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected corporate members of tle Society; the list includes 
some elected at a later s=sion: 
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Prof, 3. Arishnaswarm Alyangar 
Prof. Herbert C. Alioman 

Mr. 1.4. Anh 

Rabbi Dr. Heary Barnaton 
Prof, F. C. Benser 

Habhi Lous Kernetiom 

Prof D. RO Bhool 


Koy. August Af. Boldue 
Mr, Dave A. Bron 
Mer. G, ML. Brown 


Prof, Gajoorge Hi. Danton 
Prof, Lora! Dhaivicleon 

Her. Fewanl Slater Dunlap 
ltew. 1. Fe Rdeants 

Habhi Or. BG. Enelow 
Prev. Milton G, Evatrs 

Mr. George Albert Field 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein 
Rabbi Solomon Foster 

Ar. W. B. Frank : 
Als. J, Walter Freiberg 

Dy. Harry Friedenwald 
Ter. PF. B. Gibble 

Prot. William Creighton Ciraham 
Prof. Evarte B, Gomenn 
Mies Lily Derter Greene 
Prof, Léan Gry 

Rev. Alexander D. Hail 
Rev. Charles W. Hepner 
Prof, William Baneroft Hill 
Her. Dr. Charles T. Hock 
Afr. Albert D, Flutaler 

Rey. Dr. Mowe Hyameon 
Mr. T. BR. Hye 

Mr. Harahkd Ingholt | 
Mr. Franklin Plotinos Johnean 
Dr. Helen Al. Johoson 

Abr. Selon ‘Truster John 
Mr. Charles Johnaten 

teow. De. Robert Johneton 
Mr. Felix Kahn 

ftabhi Dy. CE. Hilkel Rairrar 





Prev. Eimer Louis Kayser 
Rev. James Loon Kelso 
Prof, Anis BE. Khuri 

Prof, Taiken Kinnra 

Pandit D. K. Laddu 

Miss M. Antonia Lam! 

Mr. Bimmats aa 

abhi Dawid Lelkowtts 

Mr. Isidor S. Levitan 
Hee, Dr, Judah L, Magica 
Dr. Jacob Mann 

Der, Clarener A, Manning 
Prof, 1G. Matthews 

Rabbi Raphael Hai Melatned 
Rev, John Moneure 

Mr. Rahert Monil 

Hom, Roland 5, Morris, 

Rev. Dr. Philip Stafford Moxon 
Sandler C1. SN. Miujatndar 
Mr. Adolph 3. Onde 
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Her, William Gordon Thomjrnn 
Baron Dr, Gyovu-'Tokiwai 

Prof, Rat Prosi Tripathi 
Prof. Harold 1, Tryon 

talib? Jagob "Tomer. 

Rev. Dr. L. Leander th! 


Mies Isabelle (2. Wells 

Mr, 0. ¥, Werner 

Dr. Richard B. Wetherill 
Mer, Fred TE. Wheeler 

Rey. Dr. Wilbert W. White 
Mise Ethel E. Whitney 
Mise Carcivn M. Wirker 
Hahhd Johor E Wie 

Me. Unrai Wogiharn 

Prof, A. c, Woolner 


Rey. Joho Van Esa Mr. Jody Ml, Wulfing 
Dn J. Ph. Virgel Miss Eleunor ¥, F, Yeaworth 
Kev. Or, Feud A, Walah, 5, J, : (Total; 124) 


Mr. Felix M. Werkurg 


= 


Profesar Jastrow for the Publication Committee reported that 
the times seemed inopportune for an attempt to secure a publica- 
- After dieuesian it was voted: that the Socety recommend to 
the Bourd of Directors that the publiestion of Bluke's Grammar 
of thie ‘Tagalog Language be undertaken. 

Tt was alko voted: to refer to the Board of Directors for con- 
sideration the matter of nse of income from the Society's invested 
funds for pulslication. 

‘The Committee on Coperation with Foreign Oriental Societies 
Teported an ity activities. 

It waa voted that the Recording Secretary send the greetings of | 
_ the Society to Professor B, L. Gildersterve. 

‘The President, Dr. Taleott Williame, delivered an adilrese om 
"The Caliphate.’ 

areeidint Goodnow, of Johny Hopkins University, extended a 
eordind welcome to the Society in a brief address: after which the 
first session wae adjourned al 12.25 P. a. 





THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order by President Williams 
at 2.90 pom. on Tuceday afternoon. The reading of papers was 
immiviintely begun. 

Mies Rers Noerow, of Johns Hopkins University: The Veditr npits. 


dielenelen fron x. ener anisle —Honiaris by Prof, Bioomfinid, De. Oden, aml 
the author of the paper. 
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Dr, Moaee Brave, of Habbi Istor Elchanon Theological Seminary, New 
York City: The Root fa’ol and the Etymology of 5é°6l.— Remarks by Prof 
Haupt. 

‘This paper trices to prove that Bi'el hus also the meaning ‘bid,’ ‘deeree. 
Thee connitntiom, which yo back to an original meaning ‘cut,’ mai 
make it probable thot Se originally meant ‘cleft,’ having.” 


Preident Cynvs-Apcen, of Drops College, Philadelphia: A New Helirew 
Eom Coe eens Williams and Prof; M : 
The object of this paper, btanles giving certain information, ie Leo pexinit, 
ott the possibility of enlarging this Hebrew Pres into a goneral Oriental 
pina. 


Dr. Fuann Wt. Braxe, of Johns Hopkins University: (1) A New Method 
of Syutuction! Arrangement; (b) The Prosent Stats of Philippine Linguistic 
Stuches. 

(a) ‘There are two familior methods of syntoction] arrangement; the 
formal, In which the use of forme is explained, aml the logical; in which 

various expressions for the same iden are grouped together, A thind 
inethod of arengemetit ie the cotnbinatery, where the combinations of 
rach part of ¢peech with all possitle mixtifving hems are dined ‘This 
ls the most lopoeiunt of the three, aa it aliaws how the eombinstions of 
which speech consists are octoally made. In a good eyntas, all the 
ayniaction! material of a language ehould be arranged sparntely accond- 
ing te bath oombinatory and formal methods, with oeeianal ehifts in 
beth gaurta to the logieal poant of view. 

(hh) There wre between forty and filly Philippine langunges. Up to 
the time of the Spanish-American War, in EOS, we panes Rees 
languages, “Tagniog, Hisayn, Toko, Pangasinan, Pampanga, Bikol, and 
Sieamig: aid about 2 Adheat wf ck lester Iceiierd booitsen fine baea laine i 
lees thorouehly trented, though the work waa hirgely unerinntifie and 
incomplete. Since that trons the work already done hasbeen hroaioned and 
deepened, onn new language, Bontok Igorot, has reecived a comparatively 
thorough treatment, and the foundations of a Comparative Philippine 
Grammar hace berry Laid. 

Profesor Geonax A. Banton, of Bryn Mawr College: (a) The Archaic 
Inscription in (Memeerter en Challe, PL; (bb) Statement on. the Meso- 
potamian School of Archaeology in Baghdad_ 

Rev. Exwanp RB. Hawue, of Johns Hupkins University: The Ostrich in 
Job a0, 13-18.—Remarics by Profrssors Jaytrow and Haupt. 

V. 08, followed by v. 17, should stand after y, 11 where we must pend 
bdndf ranndid (AJSL 32, 143; ZA 23, 62) nel limd, hosted ebrd yl-ndyd: 
v. 1: Be beeewerty (oar = Arab, fue’ (ZA 3, G2) or tu'erril 
(Frans Dolitesch, fol? 514, below), AV in ¥. 17 iw coneessive, while in 

+. 14 it x dun to vertical dittography; aleo the be before Hind, wt the 
mid of 27, iw dittogmphy. In wv. MM" rend “Hé aril Mhamdedns 
= 53 mihowmind WAdn; inv, 15: yetibih and rgll WKS) en 
in v. 10: todgih, bed-tdA, Lirly = B-Aeriy, and bal-ifhdd (she fears not to 
inmtrate her labor). 
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Professor Faawkun Kpoxerow, of the University of Ponusylvania: On 
the Douliding of Consunants in the Seam of certain Pali Compounds, such ine 
nvddayd, pofikkdla, (To be printed tn the Jommvar+—Remarke by Dr. 
Michobon, Or. Outen, and the author of thie propre 

The #comlary doubling of thy consounpt in euch caeee.may be due to 
Proportional analogy with other vases in which the second momber 
begun in Sanekrit with two commnants, which were simplified to ane in 
Pali exeept in compounds, but in compounds appeared with double 
consonants: ¢, gy, kam (Skt. kroma): anukkama (Skt. anukrama) = 
feryyehs ccnow (ed oder, 

Profesor Aanow Evnne, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Phonetic 
Value of #veral of the Egyptian Alphatwtic Signs and their Correspondence 
Etymoloyically in tho other Semitic Languages; (bh) Metathesia in. Old 
Biv ttie-—Baomdte, by Dr, Willams, Professors Jastrow and Haupt, anil 
the author. 

(a) ‘The Snake’ repreents the sound of palatalized g. It shoukl be 
tinnalittrnted by g. Etyinologioally it usually corresponds to Semitic 
peal apd sat fe, dand g). ‘The pronunciation of the gif? in Ngyptian 

that of the gimel when padatalierd, Ocensionally the 
“enlca' mpnscate a more original ¢ (which was palatalized in Egyptian | 
or “ajin, La b number of old Egyptian worded representa a more original 
j.  Parallely in Arabic dinkeeta, Tho ign usually transliterated by 7 
representa the sound of palatalised &, and shoul! be transliterated by é. 
At fires pmlitulization of £ took place unly in proximity to an -vewel, 
tet luter it wasexteniind to other eases Parallels in Arabic dialects, ete. 

(bh) Motailosia in more common in Egyptian than in any of the other 
Semitic languages. in most eases it is doe to the presence in tho stem 
af one or moore of the following pomonant#: |, a, Fb, b, aed ahilante. 
Esunples: Ant, nose <Aed (partial assimilation )< Atm = Heb. hdydm, 
Ass Aufiminw, Arab, Auf; Su", ieee nr daglat, heap of grain; 
roe thigh=Arnb. fajigd; nfht, tooth (Copt. wagbe) connected with 

Arab, wahly, eharp, pointed; Bow, mm =Amb, ham; ete. 

‘Rev, Jogxy Moxcyns, of Johns Hopkina University: Compensation of 
Geniination by Tnsertion of Nyoals. 

Compensation of geanination by fusertion of masals is dus to a 
maction igainet aesimilation of antedental a, Wher this reaction set in, 
ons (or, before 4, anon) was drroneously ineerted in eome dlerivatives 
of seme medics geminutiee (Asevr. rwniai, Ny, for subbe) or in coms 
wher the germination waa dur to progressive aceimilation (Asayr. gunbu, 
finger=cubby=cul'w) or to the atress an the preceding rowel {Assyr. 
teandad, he ineaetipmes  seteor deed = temelctend ) CY, Haupt, Perio, pp. 2, 
L 21: JHUC, Ne, 316, p12. 

Dr. Tarewax Micueaox, of the Burean of American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, D..C.; Same Middle Indic Notes —Remarks by Prof. Edgerton asel the 


VW, i Mikthnsker, JAOS, W, 253, entirely overlooks the fact that 


thirteen. years ago T pointed out that MAgadh! ahuke occurs: a few times 
in the Devaniaart redaction of the Fakuntalit.—Sanrasent atthide (with 


iz FAQS i 
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dental W4) is ibditional proof that Shabhdagerhi whamem isa genuine 
native word, antl not a "Magadhien,”—Markuyleya at 1X. 63 give 
an noomalona form for the loo. «trac. in Sauresent 


Afr. Witenen HH. Scuorr, of the Comimercial Muswum, Philsdelphia: 
This paper iv at inquiry ints the migration of a tradename from a 
drug toan incense, both used in cermncnial purification, similar in appeat- 
nice And in manner af preparation for the market; together with aome 
ancoumt. of the information, wise and otherwise, given ouncetning thet 


Dr. Davin [. Mactrr, of the Department of Fhartiacolagy, Jdhne Hopleins 
University: A Pharmacognistic andl Pharmacologica! Study of Biblical 


The author hos mnde an inquiry into the botanical and pharmacognostic 
charseteristiew of the varictme ingredients of Biblical incwnse and: hae 
collected pictures and apeciowine Of a uinber of the sane Following 
thie attempt nt identifiestion of the constituents, (wo series of original 
experunente were made, In one research thy fumes of a number of 
Pitt-feeine, tte, ew examine! with respert to their antiseptic prape 
etties, In amither experimental investigation an inquiry wae made into 
the possibility af nareutle or sedative action of such fumes ‘The resulia 
of these investigations have led to data which will be of interest not only 
to the pharmacologint, but also to the etadent of the Bible. 


The session adjourned at 5.40 Pp. a. 











Wednesday morning at 9.37 o'clock at Gonohor College. ‘The 
reading of papers was immeiliately begun: 


Dr. V. 3. Scarmancan, of New York City: The Caridatta and the 
Mprehakatika: their tattual lationship. [To be pruted in Le dornn AL.}-- 
Professor Many L Hussey, of Mt. Holyoke College: Notes on an Lnpib- 
Iebed Titas) Tablet in the Harvard Semitie Miieenm.—Henirks bey Proll 


Profesor Max 1, Marcous, of Dropsie College, Vhiladelphia: The Tet 
M Sirach 4, 10.—Remarks by Prof. Haupt. : 

Tn midition to the obvigwi correction in verse Min, delete ted, and 

read in Th yidianertihd tegud Rirdrd. | tT 

« Dr, W. Nouwan Grown, of Johns Hopkina University: Hindu Stories in 

American Negro Folklore. 
About sixty of the storie reparted by oaltectors of American Negro 
folk-tales am paralleles! iy Indian fietion. These areoof three arte: 
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(1) ‘Tho whieh have traveled from [niin to America either by way of 
urope or by way of Africa, ‘The stories first started! on their long 
journeys perhaps befare the time af Solomon, (2) Thos which hove 
traveled from Africa to both Indisx and America. These are very few. 
(8) These whieh both Iodia and the Negroes have drawn from the 
oniversal fiction of the world, ‘The place of origin of the tales of this 
last class cannot be determined. Tustrations of all theve types of tales, 


Profesor Geonak H. Daxtroy, of Tsing Hus College, Peking, and New 
York University: A Preliminary Anooinerment of a Study of Chinese 
Village Names:—Hemarks by Prof. Jackson and Dr. Willian. 

The announcement. contemplates no more than # statement of the 
probhen antl af the method weed. The object of (he stody is twafold: 
frei, to emumine the Chinean words for villagn and to work out a study 
in generalization of terms <A’ crystalization process is observable. 
Berondly, an aitempt will be mailer to exuming into the bases of Chinese 
ithagination se evinesd by the varivty.and connotations of the terms Used: 
for village The material ie mainly from Chihli Province, bit there be 
an ample check-liet from the other sections of China. 


Mrs. Viectaia Sauwoena, of New Vor City: Some Allusions to Magic 
in the Arthatiotra. (To be printed in the Jomweat| 
Mee eg tebe Manag mabe aha on teasers Sine 
eh, 3: bk. 14, cbs. 1-4, ss phases of Hindu magic in getral 


Mr. Leox Downnan, of Washington, D. C.: The People of Justuman's 
Capiial—Remarks by Prof, Jnatrow and Dr, Williaa. 

An inquiry into the fife of the contemporaries of Justinian in Byzanthom 
mitt take inte aeewunt the background provideal by the eapital's former 
history and its location on the borderiand of two continents. Within 
the city the consolidation of the polirie Inaugurated by Constantinn 
wea well advanced. Aviation influence assumed Tenporta rice, 
This and other infiuennes were reflected! in the different. levels uf Hysantine 
society. ‘The meses of the plain people eterted entuiderable power at 
court, Among leaders progressive thought wae not unuenal although 
constantly checked hy convention. 


Profesor Harwonn T'. Dovcanenty, of Goucher College: ‘The Goocher 
‘College Babylonian Collectian, 

In 1918 Goucker College secured a collection of nearly a thousand 
Hobyloniin tablets, mot of which belong to the Néo-Babylonian and 
Persian periods. Ae a part of the temple archives of Erech, they present 
additional data for the reconstruction of the industrial, social and religious 
lve of that ancient city, aml also furnish valuable lexiengraphical material. 


Ih. Jacow Maen, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: On. aome Early 
Karaite Bible Commentaries —Remarks by Prof, Margolin 
Armeong the Mix of the Cairo Genizah, now in Cambridgv and London, 
i have found erveral fragmenta of Hible commentaries In Hebrew by 
early Karalte writers, probably of the ninth century, ‘The fragments 
extent! to portions of Genesis, Levitinus, Nowa, Joel, Feelesiustes, andl 
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Dauiel, and are a welcome addition io our very ematity knowledge of 
early Harnite Bible exegesis. Of the several topics dealt with in these 
commentaries there should be singled out the Biblical conception of 
angela, whom one author, probably identical with Daniel b. Moss ol 
Kimiai, deprives of any influence. This was in opposition to the theary 
cof an Intermedinry, akin to Philo's Logos, introduced into Karaism by 
De. Wiwuias Rosexav, of Johns Hopkins University: Harel and Ha-ariel 
in Esek. 43, 15.—Romarks by Profesor Haupt, Morgenstern, Margolia, and 
Montgomery - 
Rey. Dr. Admanaw Youasnan, of Columbia University: Notes on Theo- 
dore har Khoni's Syrian Account of Manichacwn, 

This paper diseusare several of the difficult passages in Theodore bar 
Khoni’s Syrinc account of Manichaciam anil proposes a eomewhat differ- 
ent explanation of thom From tho previously suggested. Among these 
crut-paseers in the edition of the text (with French translation) by H. 
Pognon, Paris, 1808, ef. also the French revision hy F, Cumont, La 
Coumogonie manichéenne, Brussels, 1008, are; | 1) Pognon, p. 129 (159), 
cf. Cumont, p, 20, the passage containing aggemi; (2 Pognon, p. 120 
00), ef, Cumont, p 29, the simile recikh wAndtha bltaiwhu; also (4) 
Pognon, p. 128 (87), of. Comont, p. 20, bin Rabba: 


The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
recommonded the election of Pére MJ, Lagrange of Jorusalem as 
an Honorary Member of the Society: the report was accepted 
and Pére Lagrange was tluly elected, 

It was ‘also reported that the Directors recommended the 
lection of the following to be Honorary Associates: Charles R. 
Crane, Otis A. Glazebrook, Frank J. Goodnow, Henry Morget- 
thau, Paul S, Reinsch, and William Howard Taft: this report 
wae accepted and they were duly elbeted. 

Prof, Jastrow for the Committees on the Nomination of ()fficers 
for 1921 reported nominations for the several «ffices az follows: 


President—Hev. Dr. James B. Nies, of Brovkliyn, N.Y, 

View-Preaidents—Prof, Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins 
University; Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University; 
Prof, A. T. Olmstead, of the University of Mlinoie. 

Comesponding Seeretary—Dr, Charles J, Ogden, of New York 
City. 

Recording Secrstary—Prof, LeRoy C. Barret, of Trinity 
College. 

Treasurer—Prof, Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

Librarian—Prof. Albert T. Clay, of Yale University, 
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Editors of the Journal—Prof. James A. Montgomery, of the 
University of Pennsylvania: Prof. Franklin Edgerton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Directors, term expiring (924—Prof. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College; Prof. Julian Morgenstern, of the Hebrew 
Union College; Mr, Wilfred HL Seboff, of the Commercial Museum, 
Philidelphia. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

The session adjourned at 1245 Pp, wt, 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at Goucher College on 
Wednesday at 3 pat. The reading of papers was immediately 
begun: 


Professor Jawes A. Mowrocwmer, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Statement on the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 


Prefeaie Maumer Biuoouriecun, of Johns Hopkins University; The 
Lougtings of the Hittites. (Printed in the Journal, 41. 115 If.)}—Renarks by 
Prof, Jnckson. = 


Professor Monts Jastnow, Jn. of the University of Pennsylvania: Veiling 
fn Ancient Aseyria—Hemarks by Prof. Morgenstern and the author. 


Mrs, Enrra P. Dicgos, of Washington, D.C.: Babi's, a Moslem Saint of 
(hee Eighth Century —Renurke by Prof, Jackson. 


Professor Fave Hart, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Rainbow 
after the Dokuge; nae Fall 4f Samaria —Romarke by Prof. Jastrow anid 


(a) NIM-MES iw L 164 of the Flood-tablet means muscoria (Arab. 
muiddhh). Wher [star sexe the gods gather arotnd the offerer like a 
swarm of fies (because there had been no offerings dormg the Flood; 
of. Ovid, Met. 1,248) dhe ie oo incetined that she takes the great fly- 
brushes of hor father Anu to drive away the gods Fly-brushes ore 
ancient Oriental evnibols of sowereigniy. Anu is the father and king of 
the god (like Zeus}. Both in Aseytin and Egypt kings were attended 
by flappers with large fty-broshes. In processions at certain frstivaly 
attendants on the Pope still carry fisbella. A 5, 47* Winckler mistook 
NIM, tly, for BAN, bow (of. AAT’ 517, 17), A Jewish priest in 
Baty linia (ic SO B.C.) may lave made the sume onstake, and the 
rainbow after the Deluge in Gen. 0, 15 (P) may be doe to this mis 
undertanding (¢. alo AH fi, 32,5; ATACP 149). 

(b) The prediction of the fall of Samaria (72) #. ¢.) im Am. 3, 3-4, 4, 
which should be preeedial by 1, 2, nae compownd about 737; the fall of 
Arpad (the Galilean stronghold Irbid or Arbela, which appears in the 
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CYT also ae Riblih anil Beth-Arbel) in 740 and the deportation (2K 
15, 20) of the (alileans in 728 opened Amos" eyes, 90 that he foresaw 
laraclitivh gardener (who lived in Judah after he had heen banished [rom 
the Northern Kingdom about 743) conaiste of three sections, cach com 
oriaing two triplets with 3 +2 beats (JBL 35, 257; ZOMG 89, 170, 
L356; AJSE 27, 20, n 37; Monist 29, 2), n- 18). 
Profesor A. V. Wuaaase Jacksox, of Columbia University: Siinclirs im 
The paper Presents satne of the matte of o study: of the fragmenta of 
Manichsesn Wwantseripte discovered in Chineso Turkistan, on supple- 
menting the previenaly nvailahle sources of our knowledge of Man- 
ichociom, Empbasin is laid on the Zoroastrian elements in the religion 
of Mani, and an interpretation i# given of some of the (raguente that 
relate to tho life of this religious teacher of the third century A. DD, 


Profesor Ranear FE. Huan, of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City: A Presentation of a New Translation of the Principal TU pmunbebsihe. 

L. ‘The fascination of the work, continued through 4 period of 255 - 
Hons into different non-Indian languages: Persian, Latin, English, Ger~ 
the value of the Upanishads: (a) favorable; (b) unfavorable, ILL Strik- 
ing estimates hy Hindus of the value of ihe Upanishads: fa) favorable; 
ih) unfavorable. IV. An original eetimate of the ethical valuo of the 
Upanishads on the heaie af twelve pmnsautes, eontroverting Deusen’ 
positing: in the section on ‘Die Ethik der Upanishads’ in bis ‘Pie Paél- 

Profesor Jutzan Monuearsteics, of the Hebrew Union College, Cimemmnati: 

In certain districts of Palestine the peassnte divide the year, beginning 
“The Seven Fifties’, Exch period begina with o religious festival, A 
Other instances of the division of time into fifty-lay period: are found 


in different parts of the Semitic world, wéteally connected with the observ- 
ance of important festivals, This practice existed alvo im ancient Iersel. 
It is undoubtedly of pre-laractite origin, and in all likelihood constitute 
Profan Natuanie. Scammer, of Cornell University: Daniel in the 
The Old Growk Version, for whirh ‘Theodotion’s waa substituted, 
reveals an older form bf the story than the present Arumaie test, anil bs 
ata made, Daniel was not «pied apon anil acriend before the kimg by # 
yaut crowd of offieinis, lui only the two fellow-presidenta were epics 
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and aoctmers, ond only they and their families wer slain by the Tons. 
“The decree did not forbid a petition of any god or man-save the king only; 
if meme to have prohibited the worship of any gal without the king's 
permiasion, There was no reference to the unchanging law of the Medes 
ond Perginna The story of Androcles, ox told by Atlus Cellitt: im hia 
Nocls Alticne, appraune to go back to Jewish sources. It is pomsible that 
both of these sturies, in epite of their legendary character, to some extent 
tefiect observations of the actual habtts of lions 


Profeser (leone S. Diercas, of the American University and the Y. M- 
(. A. School of Religion, Washington: Spittle in the. Oldest Egyptinn 
‘"Texta, 

Tn the oldest hieroglyphic inseriptions in tombe of the Fifth and Sixth 
Dynssties of Sukkora, spittle plays an important role. Spitile om the 
lace expola the demon of evil. It produces ceremonial purifiention. It 
heale wounds. As a preventive of sickness epittlo wns applied. It wae 
also tied to keep people from becoming aged, There appears to be, 
behind all thie uagr, the ides that the evil epirit producing tho ill must be 
banished One ttiay cotupare the use of apittle by Jesus in curing the 
deaf, dumb; and blind, Tiny, Suctonine, and Tacitus speak of the 
muedlidnal. value of himan milive. 


The session adjourned at 5.40 p.m. 





THE FIFTH SESSION 


Tho fifth session was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Williams, at Johns Hopkins University on ‘Thursilay at 9.35 a.m. 

The Corresponding Secrotary reported that the Direvtora had 
voted to accept the invitation of the Middle Weat Braneb of the 
Society for a joint meeting to be held at Chicago during Easter 
Week of 1922. The report wae accepted. 

A brief: report was reveived from the delegates to the American 
Council of Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies. 

On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Article IV of the Constitution so a2 to read: 

Aeron, TV, 1. Honorary members and honorary associates shall be 
propited for membership by the Direetors, al some stated meeting of the 
Rocety, and po person hall be elected a member of either class without. 
aoa ee ae 





be propomedl tl may es tis caer caaaab imager sina Buch ro- 
ile Uc adeiis tasteteg ame ‘chot' tw achtoouetl tse Cerempesdont ne 
rotury, who ehall therepan enhmit them to the Executive Committee for its 
meriieatt. A unarlinias vote of the Executive Committee shall be necessary in 
order to elect. 
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On mcommendation of the Directors it was voted to pment 
By-Law VITI so as fo read: 


VITL Candidates for corporate membership whi have been elected shall 
qualify se members by payment of the frat anniinl aerement within one 
month From the time when notice of such oleetion is tnuiled vo thom, or, in the 
case af persotis not residing in the United States, within a reasonable time. 
A fallum oo to qualify, onless explained to the satiifaction of the Executive 
Committee, shall be constracd as a refiiea! to become a member. Tf any oar 
porate member ehpll for twe years fail to poy hie assesstion(s, his nome tony, 
at the diveretian of the Exceutive Committee, be dropped from the list af 

i 
A communication frou Sit George Grierson was presen ted by 
the Corres] 





ponding Secretary and referted to tho Fiditors of the 
Journal as a committee with power to add to their committee 
AL ten o'clock the Society paid silent tribute to the memory of 
Carding! Gibbons lately deceased. | | 
The presentation of papers was resumed: 


Rev. Dr. Jase Bf. Nras, & Brooklyn, N.Y Proof that Ta dhakhdagan 
bea Plceanee—Rewarke by Prof. Instrow. 


tev. B, Grewen, of Johns Hopkins University: Mistrneditod Passages 
it Job.—-Remarke by Professors Justrow, Haupt, and Ember, 

The jilirese mistranslated atte for elon (2:4) Meme lit, @ akin in. 
separation froma akin, i, tt, fe seperti wbrse; Joh is protected by tyea 
sheepskin cunts (OB 1,025), Even if-he has lost his outer cont, ie.» 
his wealth and bie childyue, be line otill his intier coat, his health and his 
wife, eo that he may have children again, and he may recover his wealth, 
Unigaddéhin (1, 5) means Av made them tlean themaseines (JBL 35, 144). 
Le-hitjacgl ‘al fol? (1, 6) egnifiee tv place thewuelees over agatnad 
JHVH, toline ap oppose Him UBL 32,112. Leth. Thi name Job is 
conteetend) with Armh. dab, return, and denotes @ man ihe came back 
(42, 10), ie., regained his former. condition (861 0) 40 $177, b). Use 
ix the region af Antiooh; af-"Act, the Urontes, deavtes the Uzeun (river )- 
For Sabeare: ani) (haldeqes (1, 15.17) we must reod Bev, roider, and 
pin, riders (JRL OS, Dir, St, G7). 





“tie Exeaxvon F. PL Yeaworni, of Johns Hopkins Utiiversity: The Tre- 
furmutive: of the Semitic Tmperfect.—Remarie by Prof. Haupt, 

Arab. nagtul jy conformed tu tagtul; whereas Hob- tigfol ia influemeed 
hy vaigiel = nledqtal; Agyr, nied, we = najet = mld = nde = pene - 
one'ne, a medupleation of ae, |, which @ shortens! from ondity (fA |, 
17). A & often excondary (ZA Zi, 035, below). In egtal this ana 
rialiserd boot, just ea Lhe promisitions ana and ing appear aa prothatic aleph; 
of. Tahrow!, ubbdbd, at the dourejne kil) (SOR |, 46). The pre 
formatives of the third person were originally u and i; i leeame jx, and 
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«i, under the influence ofjs: ju (OL 12,212), ‘The generic differentia- 
tion of Ad, Al in seootedary; of Aram. abiht, his father; (doth, hin day = 
fémah! (cottrast VG 308, y; 310,01; 312. G), 


Afr, Wavrun T, Sworare, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
p. C2 (a) The Multindex System for Finding Chinesr Characters and ite 
Uses; (b) Notes on the Gasetteers and other Geographical Works in the 
Library of Congres Chinese Collection—Remarks by Prof. Haupt, Dr. 
Williams and the author of the pi er. 

(a) The tiost preeing need of Ching today ts for an officiont and 
nocurate syatern of indexing Chinese characters, Only men with superb 
memories could pa the oh! style examinations They did not need 
indems. Under the motor etucutional system inte berame indis- 
penaable, A new syetom haa been worked out in the Bureao of Plant 
Indiistry of the Department of Agriculture amd in the Library of Congres: 
which, it is belinved, offers an easy anil certain nicthod of imbeung Chinese 
characters: Examples of thie methint are shown. 

th) A Chinese district cormspanda roughly to the county of America 
but hes four time the population; a prefecture of China corresponds 
roughly tom congressional district, but baw four Limes the population; 
and a Chinese province cotresponts roughly to 4 state, but: has about 
eight tim the peptilition, Each of these territorial unita has ite 
official gazetteer, theunlly reprinted and oven rewritten every 50 of 74 
veors, These gazelterrs are replete with information of great interest 
_(o the geographer, noturalist, historian, and eociobogist. The Library of 
Congress hos brought together the largest collection of these works to be 
found outsie of China 

Profesor Franxiix Enararon, of the Univeraty of Pennsytvania: Clean 
ings from the Paficatanivra, — 

IHinetrations of the importatit prolts, tett-eritical anil hernenetitin, 
hich careful comparative stady of the different-versions of the Pafice- 


It was voted to refer the matter of the publication of Professor 
Edgerton's reconstruction of the Paficatantra to the Publication 
Committee with the recommendation that the publication be 


Profeeir Macetce Buoomrrenp, of Johns Hopkins University: On a 
Pre-Vedie Form in Palr and Prikrit Remarks by Prof, Jockeon, Dr. Ogden, 


Profesor Pavi. Haver, of Johne Hopkine University: (0) Egyptian 
Boomerangs; (b) ‘The Names of Mount Hermon. 

(a) In ancient Egypt wild binds were brought dows with the throw- 

stick or taken in a clap-net.. Satne of the throw-sticke were sickle- 

shaped, like the Auttrolian boomerang, my thot they resembled a bow 

but Heb, mégél, throw-atiek, is not commected with pitt, bow: it must 


be derived from jigdi=negdd, to strike, Syr. pifdld (Luke 21, 35) bs 
derived from » causative of Heh. jad: chap nek: with|s lore ewer ts 
Am. 3, 6" means: Does a clap-ont. fly up from the ground without oatch- 
ing a catch (lokid)? This ix preceded by the glow, or variant, Does 
a bird ever fall to the ground without » throw-stick? 

(bh) Cunciform Sirdra =Siriin (Deut. 3, 9) aumgedte that the 7 shoukl 
stand before the r,; aod that the final » in duc to dissimilation, Sian 
(Deut, 4, 48) may represent an Egyptian form of the ame, with ' 
insteaill af ¢ (AZ 51, 111, No. ), Also Séulr (= Talat Maat, BE 51) 
nusy be diselmilation for Séetr, so that both Stntr and Stir)dn may be 
conmected with kurdru, to shine (JEL 36, 141). All three names moan 
ashing, 1, v., White, anowy mountain (cf. Monthlanc), 


Dy. W. Nonman Baown, of Johnna Hopkins University: The Wonderful 
Tar-Haby Story; its place of onun. 
has ind! folkhiviats sidce’ the time int SGmeph Snecks te nasteeia that TnGin 
i the bore of that story, but the view ness refcomination, The theme 
has never taken hold of the Hinds mind: there are no evidences that 
the Himdus hare carried it with them to China, Fam, Cambodia, and: 
the lverr Malay Peninetla, or that they have sven it to the Semitic. 
werd. On the contrary it is the gram! theme uf Negro fiction, and has 
heen carried hy them wherever they liavo gone. Tt is likely that the 
Negroes originated the motif and took it to Endia, first in very carly 
times and again in modern times. 


Professor Aanow Eatonn, of Johns Hopkine University: (a) The J.T. Denia 
(Snilection of Egyptian Antiquities; (b) The Etymologivs of Hebrew ham, 
Yother-in-liw,' aml of Egyptian ‘vhd,‘manth.” 

(o) Through the death of the late Mr. Janeen Tearkle Dennis the 
Jolin Hopkina University haa recently come into possesion of « great 
deal of Egyptian material. in the collection there are about 1235 scar- 
abact of different macs and materials, seme with cartouches, Among 
other objects we may mention: Several tine necklaces of the 18th and 
(th dynastic; several pre-historic ulsie-paleties; a gumber of pre- 

~ histori: jars found at Abyriow: alehavter offering jara: diorite dish; 

. headeapport; bronse articles found at Thebes; arrows (llth dyn.): 

twhebties; tova, ete. 

(b) The original meaning of Aém way kineman, blood-relatian, Ji is 
connected with Arab, hammat, kinanes, relatives, family, and. jomim, 
kin, milative, from the siem Awmmo, be hot Semantic 
be hot, glow, ardent, reiated, Aussies ef putas: far ea eee ok 
mesning may bo cited. Amb, navlh denoted originally biood-relation 
bet came to be tse for reketion by marringe theuthionda tae, Sitfaetee 
tow, eon-in-lew |. CT, gudr, bot, burning, antl itr, relation by marriage: 
eon-m-law, brother-in-law. Egyptian “si, month, meant originally 
They. It is connected with the Semitic stem "bd, to wander, 
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Dr. Tuleott Williams made some informal remarks, based on 
his personal observations, regarding the veiling of women in the 


The President announced the formal presentation by title of 
the following papers: 
Dr, Geonae CO. Haas, of New York City: Peeturrent and_i'nratiel las 


sages in the Principal Upatishatle and the Bhagnvad-(ith, 
Dr. Jouve J. Parn, of Plainfield, S.J.: Medicine in the Talmud. 


The President announced the appointment of the following 
eommittees: 
On Nominations for 1922—Prof. Jackson, Prof, Allen, and 
Mr. Dominiat 
Auditors for 1922—Prof, FP, W. Williams and Prof. Torrey. 
Qn Arrangements for 1922—Prof, Breasted, Prof. Allen, 
Prof. Price, Prof, Luckenbill, Dr. Laufer, and the Correspond~ 
On motion of Prot. dastrow the following resolution. was un- 
animously adopted: 

' Resowven, That the (hooks of the American Oriental Society be extendod 
lo the President and the Trustees of the Jobne Hopkinw University for welonin- 
‘Tuesday and Thursday, and for entertaining the members ot leneheon on 
for hospitably placing their buildings ot the disposal of the Society during the 
ilay. ‘The Society wishes also to record it» sincere appreciation af the fer 
made by the Rector and the Faculty of the Catholic University of America to 
sad euincidence on that ilay of the funeral of his late Exinence, Jama Cardinal 
Gibbous, became imposubly of fulfilment, to our deep regret. Finally, the 
members, and cepecially to the efficient Committee of Arrangements, undor 
the akilled leadership of the Chairman, Profesor Haupt, for their hositality 

venienes of the members thrucut the meeting. 


srned at 12.43 ». at. to meet m Chicago in 1922. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
A'T 17S PIFTH MEETING AT MADISON, WIS. FEBRUARY 25-20, 1921. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of tho Middic West Branch was held 
at Madison, Wisconsin, February 25-26, 1921, os guests of tho 
University of Wiseonsin, The local committee, consisting of 
Professors EF. H. Byrne, F. T. Kelly, A. G. Laird, G. Showerman, 
M.S. Shiuighter, R. Ho Whitbeck, with Profesor L. B. Wolfenson 
a4 ¢hairman, provided generously for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the members, Throogh their efforts, practically all of 
the visiting members wore assigned to rooms at the University 
or the Madison Club, and all meale were taken in common atthe 
former. = On Friday evemng, Professor Byrne entertained the 
members af a emoker wt his house aul on Saturday noon thie 
local members gave the visiting members a luncheon at the 
Madison Club. At these, the members met eotne of the local 
faculty who Were most nearly interested in oar work. In the 
absence of President Birge, Dean Sellery gave us 2 cordial welcome. 

The members present were Allen, Breasted, Bull, Byrne, 
Edgerton (W. F.), Fuller, Kelly, Leavitt, Luokenbill, Lybyer, 
Morgenstern, Olmatead, Priew, Rostoytaeil, Waterman, Welfenson, 
Yivisaker, Ab the business session, the retiring secretary-treasurer 
mole his last formal report, pointing out that the branch liad 
steadily grown wich year, ewen during the war, until today it had 
116 members in its territory. The nominsting committee, con- 
aisting of Messrs. Byrne, Luckenbill, and Waterman, reported 
the following who were unanimously chosen: President, Professor 
A. T. Olimatead, University of Illinois; Vieo-President, Professor 
F. ©. Eiselon, Northwestern University; Secretary-Treasurer,. 
Dr, ‘T. Cicorge Allen, University of Chieago; Exceutive Committers, 
Profesor A. H. Lybyer, University of Minois; Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, Field Museum, Professor Breasted presented an. invitu- 
tion from the University of Chicngo, the Field Museum, and the 
Art Institute, to hold the [022 meeting in Chicago. On motion 
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of Professor Morgenstern, the Middlo West Branch saceepted the: 
invitation and at the same time invited the parent organization 
to meet with it on this oocasion. (in motion of Professor Price, 
the Branch expressed ita heartiest thanks to the University of 
Wisconsin and the local committee for the excellent arrangements, 
t® the local menibers, Mesxers, Byrne, Kelly, and Wolfenson, for 
the luncheon at the Madison Chib, anil te Professor Byrne for 
the smoker held at his house. 

Opportunity for informal diseussion hus always been given at 
the Middle West Branch meetings, and at Madison two such 
discussion-groups were formed. After the formal meeting of 
Friday afternoon, the members adjourned to the University Club, 
where Professor Restovizell, formerly of the University of Potro- 
grad and now of the University of Wisconsin, presented the chief 
needs of students of the clasieal land system which might he 
supplied by Orientalisis, ‘The great question, he believed, was 4a 
to the tenure of the land, whether it was held virtually in fee 
simple, or whether tithe was vested in the king. Professor Breasted 
pointed out that the conditions in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
could be traced tack much earlier, but the material waa seanty. 
Professor Morgenstern pointed out the Biblical parallels and the 
light which might be gained froma study of the later Jewish 
writings. Profesare Luekenbill, Price, and Olmstead all dis- 
cussed the land system in the ‘Tigris-Euphrates valleys, with the 
general consensus that private ownership appears early and 
continues constant, although large tracts did belong to the roynl 
domain, and although conditions closely analogous to medieval 
serfden were found outside the estates belonging to the citizens 
of ‘free cities’ with clurtered rights, 

A more formal ey ti postinty on the Unity of Early History wae 
held Saturday mourning. Professor J. H. Breasted, of the Un 
versity of Chicago, opened the discussion of the general ‘less 

Professor a Hostovtzefi discussed the Unity of Ancient Culture 
in the Copper Age, especially as shown in the pottery and animal 
atyle in igen neolithic and eopper periods. 


Clase tesemblances in the style of pottery and deeurations anit in 
plustic repriductions of pnimals, ete. found in prehistoric retoaines all 
over the Near Kast—in Elum, Turkestan, Baluchistan, and the Cauraaua, 
and ea far weet and north as the lower Danube and Dpiepr—point to a 
common eultara) origm, Yet there are marked differenae, Eg. in 
the east, geometric patterns like the apiral and meander evalved out of 
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anitixal motives, while in the weet the former preeede the latter chrono- 
in the eset, individual graves; in the weet, places that are half pepulohres, 


The discussion was closed by a brief presentation of Babylonian 
and Assyrian Influences in the Ancient World by Profesor A. T- 
Olmstead of the University of Mino 

In the same group might well be plaved the Presidential Address, 
The Four Quadranta of Asia, by Profeewor A. H. Lybyer, of the 
University of Uhnit. 


Tt is helpful in approaching Asintic Mistory to bear io mind the obvious 
geographial mubdivision of the continent. Thua many relationslilpe 
Income thautr, om! aid ia given toward grasping the unity of the whole, 
whith js otherwise in danger of being ohectired by the vastness and com-- 
plexity of the subject, Thus, too, the relations hetween the fiehle of 
different Orientatiets beooine ensier.of definition. 

Starting frum the Pamirs as a center, four mountain ranges radinte to 
the northeast, southeast, south, and weet; the Tian Shan, Altai, Yablonai, 
aod Stanovu moiniginn, with the helght of land which ecertiiier tin 65 
the Enat Cape; the Himalaya monntains ond the ridges down the Malay 
Peninsula to Singapore; the Suleiman Mountains to Karachi: and the 
Hindo Kush as for os the Caspian Sen. Thus Asis ia divided into East, 
South, West, and North Quadranis, The Inst ix largest, approaching 
twite the sioe af the United States; the cust quulrant ia one and 6 ball 
times, the west quadrant nine tenths, the sonth quadrant one half tue 
aize of the United States. 

The nrounteine vary in effectiveness aa barriers, “Those between the 
east atl the south qpumlrante are approximately impassable; ench of the 
Clher oontning a mombser of yee paises ‘The areas in exch quadiant 
are further suixiivided: in te east, China proper, Manchuria, Mongttin, 
Chines ‘Turkestan, "Thibet; ih the south, the plaing of North Iniin, the 
mncuninie alintrict, and the Decenn: in thir weet, 5 , Persia, 
Arabia, Syrin, Anatolia; In the north, Russian ‘Turkestan and Siberia 
In dach ous, tho subdivision first named waa apparently the fet w 
develop « crviliantian which exercised profound influenes over ite whole 
tgviach sass t 

With ther fundamental subdivisions in mind, every aapert af Asiatic 
etudiescan he located mod related ta the others, while many old problems 
ute advanced toward solution and many new ones are suggested. Arch- 
amology haw made a good begmming only in the western quadrant, and 
may well give more attention ta the athers. Anthropology is conditioned 
by thn mowenents of owmnkind within and between the «usdranta 
Languag= and the systems of writing, the dotnestic and the fae arta, 
fotk-lore, scientific knowledge, amd philosophy, were all modified in their 
estensian and influence hy this fundamental geographical basis, The 
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history of civilization observe that very divens: avyeteme appeared in 
the several quadrants. The whole mast qualrint had a apecial qpiality 
which may he ialled Chinese; the south ke an chewrly [Eimadu; the wast, 
ently more diverse in many ways, stil) as o whole forma in its 
ancient phase the background of European evilizution. ‘The oorth woe 
the lout distinet in the pat since much of it wee a thinky wetted waste: 
still, Central Agia may have played a greater part than is pow proved, 
na thoy he povenleld in the futum by thormugh archaeologicn) study ol 
wonderful sites like Morv and Samarkand. 
gioné are telated to the quadrants; Confaciantem grew ap im 
the suet: Hiteditwen in the auth three off Baddhien whieh disap peared 
Hers but trivellad around the Pomirs and across tle cost quadrant to 
Japan; the weet developed Zorvadrianiam, Jodaisin, Christianity, and 
Talam, and tho Intier has come near to prevailing Uhore of late; the north 
hee no euch dled te originnlity, ihe it should appear that the fimds- 
Hvental religion of Lhe Indo-European ponples developed there. 

Hittorieally, the entire story cai be given the correct interpretation 
hy remerditiering. the fact of the quadranta: ~Consider the advances 
toward ond the retreats from political unity in each quadrant; the weet 
‘ievirant was tinited under the Persons, under the Macedonians (except 
Arihia) ond undir the Sarsenns (etoept Asin Minor); the onal, qualrurt, 
waive for sume outlying portions, was united as Chins at. vera) different 
periods; the south waa ovarly wufied under the Moguls and completely 
woke the English. "The north wae held for ashort tire ty the Mongols, 
and oesin by the Euedine Only one erpire, that o the Mopauls 
Teka cote near to uniting all Asin, Tt held the east. north, and moet af 
the weet quindrant, and oo two aides entered the south quadrant for w 
might dittanre. 

At the present time, the imperial mule of ritalin and Muses sways 
completely the south ond north quadrants, with some tendency to 
impoge through the mountain barters.ipon the other two quadranta. 
Phrt Britain is emtonvoring te retain Jodin within her empire by granting 
MEtrriue conceesintes bis Hindu rationalise, In the east asl weet lecal 

jouslions is etronge Japan ond China no longer seem destined to be 
rus from Europe: the ambitions of Rissa, Britain, Franco, amd Italy 

1o partition the west quadrant tid fair to fal before the patnotiem of 

Genern! aleo in its nature was the paper by Profesor RH. H, 
Whitherk of the University of Wisconsin on the Influence of 
Geographica! Environment upon Religious Beliefe. 

Influence of geographical environment on the religion of a primitive 
people in shown in various ways. First, and often mostomarkedly, in the 
personification of benevolent of malevolent power of nature which 
‘prominently affect the people. Second, in different conesption: of 

projected into the future life (heaven ie warm and bell cold 
in Hoses dayéhakiew: the reverse @ tree mm southern climates). ‘Third, 
in religious phraseology, cpecially in metaphors drown from natural 
surreunitings, 
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Rev. J. Astrup, of Natal, South Africa, presented an interesting 
aceount of the ruina of Rhodesia, aqueducts, terraced: slopes, 
gold mines, and buildings. More detailed descriptions we©re 
given of the well-known ruins of Zimbabwe, and an attempt was 
made to connect them with more northern civilizations. 

The question of ‘Boats’ or ‘Towns’ on Predynastice Egyptian 
Pottery was discussed by Mr. W. F. Edgerton of the University 
of Chicago. 


Certain paintings on ‘decorated’ pottery of the eeealied Nagada 
type, were recognised by their first discoverers a3 bonta, "The majority 
of schilara have continued to regard them as boats; but 4 uinarrity 
have tried to prove that they represent towns or other enclostires on 
known picture of a bout, thru the disputed Naqada paintings and later 
prodynastic boats, down into dynastic times. The conour break ia the 
niidille of the bank. of ora and all the other details which have led some 
acholare to deny that the Naguidla paintings ropresent honta, hive their 
comterparts ini other pirtures which are admitted to. represent boats. 
"This qyatematice sump iriain ol details with undoubted pictures of boats, 
‘therefore, shows that the objects painted on the Naqads vac minal 
aleo be bonta 


Dr. T. George Allen of the University of Chicago told the 
Story of an Egyptian Politician. 


A syueeze brought hack from Egypt by the 1010-20 expedition of the 
University of Chicago adda a new historical text to the fow now known 
from the disturbed peried between the Old and the Middle Ringdowne 
The atole represctoted belonged to a Southern general and Chief of Inter- 
preters natved Dmy, who was evidently au export politician. For he 
states that he got on with ‘any general who went down (aterm )"; that 
lie made an expedition to Abydos, perhaps under the protection af the: 
lion god Mahesa; that he “taxed the people of Wawat for any overlord 
who arose’ in his nome, anil raided Gut (Cancpus?); and thet (os o 
consequence) he filled hie father’s house with luxuries. The atole wns: 
dedicated by Diny's first-born won, Hotep, who te shown embraced by 
hie wife S-teshnes, 


The Functions of the Officers of the Temple of Ningirau, by 
Professor Ira M. Price of the University of Chicago. 


Dieewesed the fifteen officers named by Gudea (Cyl. B.vi,-ico) 
in the temple of Rainn wt Lagash. The first and last were entrusted 
with the establishment and administration of government, the «oad 
with the food supply, the third and fourth with preparation for and 
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prosecution of war, Ue fifth with ailviee anal gstnissl, the aicth and meverntl 
with the apartments of good thingy or pleasure, the eighth am! nitith 
with animal husbandry, the tenth and cleventh with music, the twelfth, 
thirteenth, amd fourteenth with irrigation, agriculturn, and the royal 
meurk evatern. 


Profesor 1). D. Luckenhill reported briefly on the Babylonian 
antiquities acquired by the Chicago Expeilition te the Near 
East, and experially on the complete priam of Seniucherib whieh 
gives an earlier form of the expedition against Hezekinh than that 
found fn the Tashi Cylinder. 

Professor Julian Morgenstern of Hebrew Union Callego, gave 
a new inferprytation of Exodus 4 : 24-26, and Professor Leslie 
EK. Fuller, of Garrett Biblical Tnstitute, spoke on the Conception 
uf God in the Jewish Apocalypses. 

Pre-Tsraclite Laws-in the Book of the Covenant were found ly 
Professor Leroy Waterman of the University of Michigan, 


Analysis of sources ond analogies of history lead we to anticipate 
Pre-Leractite Lowe in the earliest Hebrew Codex The decalog and pentad 
vatructure of the Book of the Coven nt enyphusders tbe early character of 
the Covenant Code. It ie nut, however, all equally ancient. The so 
tolled ‘Precepts’ are to be eliminated ne secondary, The ‘Judgment’ 
Pink ieeia tay salar iaoke betas bo a vase hight aeeikltse A. critivien 
(of the trulitions which relate: these lows directly with Moses and indircethy 
‘with Joshua, confirme the Palestinian origin of the lows themeclyen 
A comparison of the Judgements, in ther pentad, decalog structure, with 
the Code of Hammurabi tends to omfirm the Canaanite origin af the 
Judoments in their preent arrangement. The Hebrew tradition jteilf 
probably retains « fuling memory of the adoption of these ws by Lerarl, 





The Old Testament Attitude toward Labor wus the title of the 
paper of Mr. T)..A. Leavitt, of the University of Chicngo. 


Hefore the exile, Inhor is simply taken for granted unrvficetively, 
while only inchlentally wo get the nomadic imterpretation of settled 
industry sae cure, or the agricultural pttitude toward it ae a means to 
= good end. ‘The Sabbath, however ohserned, wae neither come nor 
Fesult of » theery of Inber With ths exile daveloped tudividiation, 
Jegalion:, aml reflection. In Proverbs, lnbor is «a avnonym for nehleous 
nes, a0 belping to secure the wealth that hetokens (iod's favor, and i 
more fepectahle than idlenee But Qoheleth mgards it only as a 
Mieininghes drudeery, unlee one enjoys the fruite of labor as he aoe 
along. Job is dhistinetive in bemring witness to deplopable eeonomir 

- sandition: ¢o long disreannied, He shows the only socially minded 
ottthoak in the (il Testaruent, ontaide of Prov. 31. 
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In the aleence of their suthors, the following papers were 
read by title: Divine Service in Ur, Professor Samuel A, B, 
Mercer, Western Theological Seminary; The Ethical Standards 
of the Early Hebrew Codes, Professor J. M. P. Smith, University 
of Chicago; Notes on the Textual Problem of the Arabic Kalila 
wa Dimna, Professor Martin Sprengling, University of Chicago; 
Persian Words in the Glosses of Hesychius, Dean H. C. Tolman, 
Vanderbilt: Tniversity. 

A. 'T, O-mstEean, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


IE HITTITE LANGUAGE 


Mavcaicr BLoomMrtrenp 
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IN THE sUMMER OF 1916 there came to the hands of Amerirun 
scholars a report by Professor Friedrich Hrozn¢, of the University 
of Vienna, printed in the Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient- 
(fesellachajft, Nr. 56 (December, 1915), in which he dealt with the 
Hittite language. Professor Hroany was one of a group of Orien- 
talists commissioned by the Berlin Deutsche Orient-Geselischaft 
to tdeeifer the Hittite cuneiform documents which had been 
exeavated a number of years before by Professor Hugo Winckler 
in Boghazkii in Cappadocia, and whieh were then deposited in 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. No eom- 
munication .of an historical or filologien! character could have 
been more startling; Professor Hrozn¢ claimed that Hittite was 
Indo-European, and inaugurated his thesia by a sensational ex- 
hibit of etymologival and grammatical illustrations. One thing 

wi clear without further ado: if his illustrations were based 
ek sound! deciferment of the cuneiform choracters: Uf his 
translations were impeecable; if the resulting speech unite 
admitted of no other linguistic interpretations than those pro- 
posed, and if they did not represent merely a small selection of I. 
FE. assonances, such as any language might furnish; then Hittite 
mist be Indo-European. 

Hrozn? promised a full trentise, but during the troubled years 
following not much reached our shores, except reviews of his 
thesis by various Enropein scholars, the majority of whom 
acoepted his-conchusions without any kind of reservations, tho a 
seeptical voire or two could be heard in the midst of the ehoris 
of Salta. Not until the spring of 120 were we privileged to 
see Hrozn¢’s full treatise, entitled “Die Sprache der Hethiter’, 
published in Leipzig in 1917; and it is this treatise. along with a 
volume of Hettitie cunciform texts of Boghazkii, in transerip- 
tion, tranglated and commented upon by the san scholar, which 
furnish the main basis of the present discussion.’ In adilition, 





' Methitieche Keilechrifierte aus Boghaskdi, in Emachrift wil Waserttiie 
und Aowmentar, you Frevirich Hranf. i Lieferung, Leiprig, 101%. Subse 
quently appeared s trentixe by Carl J. 5. Marutrander, entitled (ovorctire 
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it is quite certain that the Boghazké) inscriptions are closely 
related to the two Arzaws letters found among the ‘Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, containing cutrespandence between the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep tit and the Arzawa potentate “Tarhundaraba. Inst what 
Arzawa is—Cilicia, Commagene, Cyprus—has remained uncertain. 
It was near: Hatti; ita relationship with Hittite cannot be 
questioned: and Hrogn? uses its evidence on o familiar par with 
Hittite, In fact, Hrozny may be said to start.with certain results 
of msumptions regarding the churacter of Arzuwa which were 
made by Knudtzon (supplemented by Bugge and orp) in hils 
monograf on the Arzawa letters in LE" Thus the forme wr 
e-nu-wi and wp-pa-di-huam ure explained by Hroand (p. 127), 
after Knudtzon (pp. 54, 55), as preterites first:sing. act., both in 
the sense of, "T linve sent.” 

Since the appearance of Hrozn¢’s Language of the Hittites 
there have been further important developments. First, I may 
mention an inscription which contains Sanskrit words, especially 
the odd mumerals from one to seven in the fortis aika, frera, pann, 
and Zatia, in close vicinity to the comeiform signs of these 
numerals by wedge count. They occur in composition with a 
word oarfana, xzam obviously Sanekritic, as epithets of horses in 
a sort of Lrudy composed by ‘Kikkull* from the land Mittani’, 
and lend obvious support to the four rouch-liscussed names of 
Vedie gods (Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nisotyas), dis 
covered long ago by Hugo Winckler*® Dr. Farrer thinks that 
these Sanskrit traces are to be assigned to the ‘Urinder’, whose 
original home he places om the right bank of the river Kur (Cyrus) 
up to the Kaspinn sea, and that they crossed the Kank igfo 


ladoFuropt-n de fo Langoe fide, Clivietionia, 1019, in which the author 
mith eren greater aentrance treele the sare hinguage ne Ddle-Furepent, 
His explanations of the fenomene often differ markedly from Hromé's UT, 
ale Ferdinand Sommer, ‘Hethitisches’, in Aoghaskdi-Shedien, 4. Wott =iii. 
Stick, 1. Linferung (1920), p. 1. 

1 Die sweet Aranea-Briefe, die dliraten Urivouten im indogerwmmacher Sprache, 


Leipsig, 19072. 

CY. Arsnmne-Briefe, pp. 182, 153 

‘Ree Jeuen, Sitrengeier, d. prev, Akad. 1010, pp. 367 ©: Fentinand 
Sommer, ‘Hethitisehes', pp. 277. (Bogharhii-Sivdien, 4. Heit = fii, Stick, 1. 


«The name calle op sharply Kilikia. 
* Mitthoiunges wire Dewbeien Cinenl-gelleriaf, No. 35. 
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Hittite lind at about 2500 B,C." More likely they came to the 
Hittites from Mittani. It seems. quite clear that hoth the god 
names and the ‘horse numerals’, se we may now eall them, are 
net *Arvan’, but Sanskrit: the numeral athe, a4 compared with 
aire, the Achemenidnan Persian and Avestan form, a well aa the 
specific Vedie form of the four god names, makes this almost 
cortain. 
 Bimmultancously Forrer, in the paper just quoted, and Hroany, 
in an ¢suy published in 1920," show that the Boghazkii inserip- 
tions contain many languages in cuneiform script. Forrer counts: 
eight, of which the Iangunge hitherto designated flatly as Hittite 
comprises about nine tenths of the entire material, Forrer finds 
in additiwn: Sumerian, Akkadian, ‘Urindisch’, Harrian, Proto- 
Hittite, Tavian, and Palgic, Hromnt does not differ much. 
“When the texte say ‘he spenks Hittite’? they mean not the 
aesumed |. FE. Hittite, bat the autochthonous Proto-Hettitie, 
deseribed ty Forrer, L ¢, p. 1083 ff: this is neither Indo- 
Fairropean, nor Shemitie, nor al the present time correlated with 
any other group of longuages, On the other hand the supposedly 
I. FE. Hittite seems, according to both authors, to be well entitled 
to the name Kanesian, named after the city of Kaned, But this 
latter designation i# never indicited by an cthnical adjective ax 
‘is the case with the other languages (Harlili, Hattili, Laili, Pala- 
vmunilt)., Instead there occurs, more frequently than the men- 
tion of Kane’, the ethnical designation Naaéili, which Forrer 
takes to Iw) the Mame os Kanesian, bot Hroang renders it by ‘our’ 
Gi. ® “our Longing”, “the home language’), from ao gibly asanmed, 
Ami more than dubines stem maa=). Enea, Under these ¢iream- 
stances the interrelation, if any, between Kanes and Nadili in - 
wholly puszling, tho it does seom that beth refer to the main 
Tuyge whoee charnucter we are about to discuss, 

The Luvian which seems to have been spoken in the land or 
the city of Lajja!? (MAT °fu-u-ia) is Renin by Hroxn? 








"Die echt Spracten der Bogharkdi-Inechrifteni’, von Dr. Emil Porrer, 
Sitranguter, ad. perwer. Akad, 1015, p. HG 

"Cher die Volker ond Sprachen det alien (hatti-Landea’, Aoghisbi- 
Studum, &. Heft = ni. Stiick, 2. Lieferung. 

Nu bath, Aedsai. 

Heros? shew strice ree for identifying appa wes Areawn;, ce hin 
Papen, pipe, af iY. 
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as an oven nore corrupt L E. language and dialect than Kanesian, 
I shall refer (o its ¢haracter below. 

Hroang’s work will certainly count among the most memorable 
* events in the history of language and ethnology, The acumen, 
learning, and infinite diligence displayed by the author ts excelled 
only by the depth of his sincerity and the fervor of his conviction 
which almost reminds one of the profet. I'should my that there 
is not the least attempt to minimize difficulties, or to bénd the 
abject to his purpose. If, nevertheless, his exposition, especially 
in the matter of etymology, does at times become what we might 
onl! teleological, let him who finds himeelf in the lure of such a 
theory, yet applies it more objectively, or is more, keenly intent 
upon the all-important truth,—let him throw the, first stone, 

On the face value of his text-rendings, interpretations, and 
grammutical estimates Hroznf makes out a strong case. There 
‘are, however, from the start, difficulties and tangles. Cuneiform 
fs, at the best, a poor vehicle for Indo-European. The Kanesian 
Hittite inscriptions wre uuilingual, in the main to be explamed 
duit of themselves. But « large part of this Hittite is expressed in 
Sumero-Akkadian ideograms, as well tie in syllabic Akkadian 
words. Jt may be presumed that such worde were pronounced 
Hittite. in the manner-in which words written in a sort of Hebrew 
were pronounced by their Persian equivalents in Pehlevi, This 
hues both ite good and its bad side. The good side is, that the 
lexiea) meaning of many words is relatively clear from the begin- 
ning, which often insures 4s general conception of what a given 
passage id about. On the other hand it leaves uncertain the 
pronunciation of these senit-Akkadian words, for they were pro- 
nounced Hittite, The final outcome is this: the Akkwilinn 
material, by itsclf fonetically and grammatically indeterminable, 
really furnishes the start and the concrete basis for Hittite inter- 
pretation, The known meaning of the Akkadian words leads on 
fo the interpretation, and to some extent the text readimg of the 
unknown Hittite words, There iz in the volume of texts of 1019 
ecarcely a sintence tlt is not part Akkadian. | have, however, 
the impression that there are few sentences whose sense is perfectly 
clear. Hrozn} himeelf leaves much untranslated, and resorts to 
many an interrogation mark, Aside from material imperiectiona, 
i. «., fractures, Iacunas, and indistinct writing, the subject 
matter is often turgid. or guess-work. In other wards, the 
filological busts of Hittite is by no means stable; it will require 
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many suecessive eorrections, Under auch circumetances even the 
most conscientious interpreter, who has arrived at a settled theory 
as to the character of the language, ie thereafter sure to be under 
the: influence of that theory, Let ws pick at random one ot two 
scutences whose writing ie quite clear, P-. 168, [l. 16-and 17 of 
the Hittite texts, we read: 

A. BU. TA-ma-kan TNA. MAT 40°MFit-ta-an-ni kn-it an-ia 
it-Aa-nn-du-li-e&-ki-it na-a5-kan a-An-an-du-li an-da i&-ta-an-da-a-it. 
Hrozn¢ translates this: ‘When (kui!) my father further in the land 
Mittani dwelled, be in. dwelling therein was hesitating,” The 
rapitals are Akkadian, In the Hittite itself the word adanduleskit, 

‘dwellod, is explained as a preterite from a ék-stem based upon a 
present participle agand, extended by a an agent suffix ul, the 
participle agand being from the root ef ‘to be’. The second 
occurrence adonduli is explained as an action noun ‘in dwelling’ 
from part of the same materials, That is, going about the other 
way, the root «7 *to be’, which appears here as ef, 1 by no means 
agreeable ehange,'! makes 4 participle adand, ‘being’; this is 
extended by a suffix wi which makes out of it an action noun, 
‘uot of being’; and to this is added the present system ending 
de 1 prosume that few students of 1. E. speech will think that 
the term ‘monstrous’ is too strong for such o bit of formative 
history, But what is more important is, that everything con- 
cerning the worl is really guesswork: word-forin and meaning— 
and consepuient sense of the entire passage The verb i4a-2n- 
tle-a-it, which reminids Profesor Kretechmer of ‘stand’, in entirely 
too glib in its pretense. 

(me's attention 1s arrested by p. 150, lines § and 0: 

Nu-za ANSU-KCUR-RA®™ ni-ni-in-ku-un nam-ma a-pi-e-la-ni 
MU-ti 1. NA’? Arzawwa i-ia-an-ni4a-nu-un-nit 
‘Now warriors and horses I gathered. Thereupon i in this year fo 
the land Arzawa I went’. The two verba in -wn mark high 
water in the assumed L FE, morfology of Hittite, for <wn is sup- 
posed to bo I. E. -om, first person sing. pret, active, as in Gr. 

=8kt. dbhuram. But the lexical matter shows just about 
how Hittite looks: yanniyanun is supposed to be an extension 
of a verb younai (i-in-an-na-a) ‘he poes', whereas nininkun ‘I 
gathered’, supported eewhere by forme nintkiat and nintklari in 
the cense of ‘it collected itself’, or ‘i waa collected’, is interpreted 








8 This interchange boleeen © mol of in, however, nob uneanenen, 
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entirely from the connection. And the particle -mit at the end of 
yitytnen aed the end of the sentence is also eurions. 

Cn the other hand! we must not neglect fo promt out sentences 
is Lepisilings ae this: 

Nu kué ANA™ SAMSI! jala-a-ln-ud ta-uk-kn a-pe-a-ai Hln- 
a-lud eed-du ma-a-nas A. NA SAMST!™! KUT tu-uk-kaad 
KUR e-«s-iu: “Now he who is evil to my sum {i &. my majesty) 
hie shall be evil to thee. IT he shall be an enemy to my majesty, 
he shall be thy enemy’. In support of this: ma-an su-me--mea 
ku-wat-ka j-lh-wlu i-is-al-te-ni: ‘If moreover ye perform some 
evil’ (Sprache der Hethiter, yp, T0-anid 117), 

The Boghagkéi inseriptions, as well as the Arzawn letters, go 
luck to perhaps as marly a date as 1500 B.C; yet, according to 
any showing, both these Hittite forms are in a state of advaneed 
or secondary development, far exceeding c. g: the Gothic of the 
fourth century Al D., or the Lithuanian of much later date: 
The wfehaie quality, or degree of preservation, of an TEL Tnngremer 
emresponds in general with its antiquity, Yet here is snid to he 
the oldest dsted Indo Buropean ina condition whieh, 11 junge 
it aright, might be compared to, but hardly reached by, a 
modern Htaliun dialect; remembering that such compmrisons can 
be made only ina very general way, The relation of this Hittite 
Indo-European to the total of Indo-European ie entirely passive 
or parasitic; it i explained from and ss Indo-European, tt ex- 
plains practically nothing Indo-European. 0 must disarm here 
thw prospective argument that Hittite is . profoundly affectind bry 
the aboriginal or native non-Indo-Buropean Anatolian with which 
it blended into the existing product. This may be =o, but the 
anooidary character of Hittite morfology is practically all due to 
Intlo-Kuropean mancouvers. A form like akkudkinun, 
drank’, donteine the reot abu or, elsewhere, eli (Lat. aqua), 
ith the tyeo present affixes af and wv, ond the personal ending 
#—all Tndlo-Rauropean: root, two prewnt formatives, and per- 
soon) endings; zadh-Ai-jaen-eu-ol-to-ti ‘thou shalt fiebt’) p. 1R2, 
{18 of the texts, ic explained from @ stem echkbois, ehhia, abet 
equal to Bkt. sates, ‘strength’, Goth, sigis, with three denomiri- 
tive 1. Eo formatives -y, -r. and -4f. Forms like these abound 
thruout the texte; even the moet pixetio secondary developments 
of T. EL speech io other quarters [nil to produce types of this sort. 

Another: matter is seurevly lee striking, the perhupe mane 
easily pecounted for, It cancerns the literary and atyliatic 
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quality: of the Hittite, which is of the lowest order. T have 
recently pointed out! that Western Asia is at all times, and 
rertainly round about 1500 B. C., practically inarticulate as 
regards literary contents, expression, and style. There is not im 
the volume of inscriptions before ws a single sentence that rises 
above banality of contents and crudity of expression and. styl, 
This fenomenon is by no means favorable to the I. EF. character 
of the language; if must, if posible, he accounted for by the 
Amurmption that the invading Indo-Europeans were, at that early 
time, so completely absorbed by the Anatolian aborigines as to 
have given up every trace af their ethnic character, The reverse 
has happened in India, in Persia, and particularly in, Greece, 
where the invaders found the advanced material. civilizations of 
the Mycenwane and Minoans, who, apparently, were even mote 
inarticulate thun the Western Asistics, but upon whom they 
impressed their national character so a= to result in the final 
composite of Greek art on the material side, and Greek literature, 
mythology, and filosofy on the mental side. } 

Hrom makes out the feeblest cue imnginable on the ground 
of etymology ‘and foneties. But if we take his text-readings, 
inferpretations, and grammatical estimates at ther faee value, 
his plea for I. E. morfology in Hittite is, on the surface at least, 
sirong cnough to eaptivate, if not te canvinee- 

Let us go in medics ren, 

Therr ie a nonthematic or mi-verly gua, whieh means, rather 
unexpeetedly, ‘I make’ (not ‘I go’), [ts conjugation in the 
present active eas follows; 


Singular Plural 
I. yer yrbertl 
o, yard, yoreri, yezsa, geest weaned, poms 


This parndigm i= certainly impresave, and it tins inn piressee. 
1 would remark thut the sof the third person forms is not ae simple 
na it might seem, We instinctively think with the author that 
it is for t, mouillated by i (ct. Gr. ov for m1). But thn participle 
present in Hittite ends avcording to the same grammatical theory 
in 20, ¢ &., adaneo, ‘eating’: adanai, ‘thoy eat’. Now the morlo- 








* Tyunsartions of the Amencan Philologwal Assocution, vol. L, p. 7, 
@ The tyne is nominative singular; one would expect odanzal, 
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logical connection between these two types in I. E. is'everywhere 
such that the third plural of the present in -nif minus the ¢ is the 
stem of the participle (pépovre:héporr-). The explanation of 
ci thru palutalization, therefore, leaves za unexpluined. We 
encounter the same difficulty several tines more: gig i assumed 
to be the word for ‘thou’, where both the z and the ¢ are difficult 
(comparison with Gr. oye is a whitened sepulchre). The 
assomed root ad ‘eat’ shows the forms exzeri, eztazzi, ‘he eats’: 
ezentemt ‘ye cat’; ¢zzaten, etalen, ‘eat, ye’; and ezeai, ‘he vats’, 
flanked hy adansi, ‘they eat’, und adanzi, ‘eating’. Disturb- 
ingly the same type of participle papranza, ‘cooking’, occurs also 
as paprandasa (p, 53), and furthermore the whole class is sap- 
posed to have passive, as well ns active value, As inspection 
narrows down to the two elements 21 and za, there steals upon 
mo the sense of the presence of two particles, post-positive 
conglutinates, adverbial, deictic, or localizing, and this impr 
ston is not weakened by the apparent existence of an infinitive 
alpine In —weniet, -yetii, whieh interchanges with pera bis} 
form without i, ¢. 2. Au-ma-aF wa-al-ah-hi-ne-tin-c uaz “he 
comes to annihilate you', and bi-e-ki--we-an f-i-da-n<-ni two. 
come to furnish (civalry)’; seo p, 01 It is barely possible 
that Hittite interpretation will have to contend sooner or later 
with n different theory, according to which it is pot inflectional 
at all, in the sense of I. E., or oven Shemitic. It may be a lan- 
guage which has no morfology in the sense to which we ure 
secustonml, Lut rather ecarties on ita correlations by theeans of 
deietic, modifying, allusive particles of great mobility and freedom 
of pesition. I recommend the inspection of the elument aa in a 
variety of other connections, particularly as imbedded im long 
groupe of other particles: ZAG -2a, ‘to the right side’ (whieh, hy 
the way, varies with ZAG -az); see pp. 4, 11, 13, ete,: au-t, 
and nu-za-bon, ‘now then’; ma-nh-ha-an-ma-co-kon, ‘when further 
for me"; amienin-ng-mi-sa, @m-mu-iy-aea-rn, aam-mu-uk-ba-ca, “J 
further’, and ‘me further’: sce za in the Index tothe Crummur, 
particularly pp. 102, 106. 

The present inciestive of yamias given above is not the orily 
type of present inflection in the singular. ‘There is another, 
about as glaringly different ns can be imagined, in which the 
three singular forms are represented by dahki, "| sive’, datti or 
doth, “thon givest’, and dat, ‘he gives’. Many verbs show freely 
forms of both types. Tits arnumi, 'l bring’ inukes ite second 
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singular either arnudi, or arnuthi; the third person of da ‘give’ if 
either dai, or -74éiz27, and the inflection of pd ‘give’ or ‘draw’ is in 
the singular: 

A. paimé or pahhi, ‘T give’, 

2. paihi or pailti, ‘thou givest’, 

3. paizei or pai, ‘he gives’.™ 

The thought comes to the mind of the author, well-versed as 
be is in L. E. organisms, that the inflection pahhi, paittt, pay rep- 
ieents the d-verb, or thematic conjugation, With pebhi he 
cotipares 1. E. *bherd (tp), but this is hardly more than whint 
the physicians call a placebo, The h of the form is a persistent 
‘formative’ element (p, 177) so that the ending is Ai, The torm 
déi reminds Hrown¢ of Gr. déper, itself problematic: Scheftelo- 
wits thinks of Aryan e (= ai), the middle ending of tho first unl 
third singular perfect {p. 2, note 2), No real conviction of either 
speaker or hearer goes with this, Again, if we confront mr anil 
lias firet and second person suffixes, we ean hardly fail to remember 
the aame two suffixes in Armawa at the end. of nouns in the sense 
of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ (Knudtzon, Zwei Arzawa Briefe, pu AL; 
Buger, p. 100; Torp, p. 113). These same stiffixes, as well as 
forms mu, and ta (dw), appear also in the Boghazkai documents 
(p. 120, and p. 128) with the full measure and weight of mon- 
Indo-European conglutinntes; explanation of one without the 
other seems to be illusory. It is as tho in [. E. Greek one could 
any not only ¢npé ‘aay’, bat also oixo-pe ‘my house’. 

‘Perhaps second in importance as regards orgnuin appearance 
cand breadth of seope are the noun-stems in a, ¢. and wu, making 
nominatives in ad, i, and wi. An Indo-Europoanist’s mind 
sure to respond to the stimulus of w-atems, This category, when 
oxytone, is the very own of primary vdjectival function, describing 
fysical properties. In Latin adjectives in i have regtilarly been 
extended into u-i stems. In order to be on familur groan fF 
cite first Latin audeia, brevis, levis, pinguis, mollia, tenuis; in 
order to show both the extent and primary lexical character of 
the sume type I cite in addition Skt freie= Goth, potirawe, 
‘dry’; Skt. prthis=Avestan porapu, Or. rkaris, ‘broad; 
Skt, mrdis=Gr, Bpabvs, ‘slow’; Skt. purtis=Gr. TroAvs, 
‘much’: Skt. déde=Gr, ducds, ‘swift’; Bkt. urda=Gr, evpus, 








# Note the two somewhat differnt paradigms given by Sommer, |. 0. p. 1. 
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‘broad’; Skt. jae, ‘wtraight’; pbhds, ‘clever’; Crowk pAweds, 
‘sweet’; Baffles, ‘deep’; Goth, fulgus, “firm’. ty carly Lf, 
Weetems have seareely a teepectablo rival in this semantic field, 
exeopt perhaps the primary adjectives in +d (€pvipd-s =Skt- 
rudhiris=at. ruber, ‘red’: Skt. citrd-2=(HG heitar, *bright"). 
OF both these types of adjectives, which pervade to this day every 
nook and corner of LE. speeeh, not a single one is to be found in 
this Hittite of 1500 B. CL; yet their type of inflection & suppose! 
to have reniained] over. Tt is av though « Parisian enlad had been 
carried through the house of Hatti, and had left behind nothing 
but its eevpren of onion aroma. The results of speceh mixture are 
Varied and not easy Wo predict, but it is diffienlt to nonceive pro- 
omses apparently so concerted and intentions] a4 to wipe out all 
“uch words a4 ‘sweet’, ‘short’, ‘light’, ‘thick’, ‘thin’, ‘4of *, “broad, 
‘wide’, ‘dry’, ‘awift', efe., ete, of the invading language, vet leave 
behind the inflection of these words as the orfaned result, so 

Something very like thit hos happened to the i-stems: No 
Indo-European scholar ean visualize jstems without the abstinet 
=f stems, like Skt. gdiis=Baors=Goth. gump(i()s; or Skt. mat’s, 
Lat. men((fjs, Goth, ga-mund(ijs: Skt. athit's, Gr, orang, Lat. 
afahe. They still control J. EL abstract expression everywhere, 
na tn English station, convention, mention. There is not, as fh 
matter of fact, among the w- and tatems a singly etymology 
which exn claim standing; this as part expression of the wider 
fori that Hittite 1. E. etymology rests on a basia whose shukiness 
cannot easily be overstated. 

We come to the a-stems, nominative of, accusative an, Eehives 
sound from many quarters of Westorn Asiatic speech, Koranean — 
auryes; Clinldie (Vannic) ~4(e) (with sccusative nf)": Mitthni 
quasi-nominstives and acewsstives in & and ni: even Lyeian 
figures in a way’? This declension, the well-known second 
declension of Greek and Latin grammar, holds in Hittite for hoth 
mute. ned fom.; thite: anniad ‘mother’: SAL-nad ‘wenn’: GIM- 
a# ‘slave-gitl’, Agnin there is not a single even remotely respect- 
ably I.E. etymology for this most pervasive ¢lass, involving 

“ Hreta$, p. 27, note. 

"Bork, Die Midanstaprocke, p. 46: eo cpecially the proper tuunee iz 
a? of: 7). BS of the teri. 

" Hrorat, pe 49. 


either a noun or an jdjective, The paradigms of a-stems, on pp. 
44, 45, look -very good on paper; still, nominative ond pact 
singular, a4 well as genitive and dative plural end alike in as 
the loc. sing. in az ie entirely unexplained; the sec, plar. ends i ca 
wé. Outside the parndign there t¢ considerable mixture between 
af and dé; the number ‘one’ in nom. sing. mase. appears as l-as 
or 1-74 (Hrozn¢ 92), ‘and see in general! pp: 16, 24, 29, 46, 38. The 
like of this # not unknown elsewhere. There ia also mixture 
between «2 and wl; see p. 80. Still there seems no reason to 
question that ud, 74, and of figure in subject words very regularly; 
all three oceur together in the sentence, p_ 106, line 10 of the 
text vohmme: memir A. BU, SU-wanad kuid LUGAL “47Hatti 
eSta nuwarad UR, SAGa8 LUGAL-a4 eats, ‘They said, “His | 
father, who was for us king of the Jani Hatti, now he waza brave 
king." Morfologically this pervades the language as, perhaps, 
its strongest ploa for 1. E character. Still there are notable cross 
circumstances: all these stems show slso fb nomindlive in 4a: 
Telthinuda ‘nan of a Hittite god’ (p.3): by the side of Le 
and PRt=24 ‘slave’, aly DR-a (p. 30); Monavie ‘name of a person’ 
(n. 36); apita, ‘this one’ (texts, p. 100, 1.15); EN-triege, ‘name 
of n person’, (texts, p. 136, 1. 8); und in Argawa first letter, | 23 
haiuguiataze, ‘messenger’, There is, moreover, an an independent 
post-positive pronoun oominntive a4; acousative an, which differs 
in no wise from the now, and acc, cise-eodings -ad ond -m; this 
may be added to an existing inflected expression, aé in the express- 
jon. honiéad imme kuis ‘whoever’, accusative buinan reed Evin; 
tu-wk-ka-od ‘he to you" (p. 110), Out of this perpleaty acema to 
arian the question whether all these, a¢, 14, u4, are not, Ghee more, 
‘post-positive deictic particles, With évery. inclination to follow 
‘Hroxn¢'s methodic and brilliant exposition, it seems difficult that 
the material body of oll LE, u-, é-; and a-stemea should have dis- 
Appeared while leaving behind their ghostly endings; better the 
oppesite alternative, that # variety of cuneiform syllables eon- 
taining # preceded by different vowels chance to lend themselves, 
in & surprising manner to be sure, to correlation with the endings 
of these stema current in I. E, 

Still, w theory as to linguistic appurtenance derives its strength 
fram cumulition. Hittite exercises its inost bewitching enchant- 
ment in the domain of pronoun I have always held that the 
est (est for admission to LE. membership is thru numerals, 
pranwuns, and nouns of relationship, A puckish prank. (aa in 
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Kretan) takes Hittite write its mumerals by wedge count; the 
‘nouns of relationship are either nursery words, or in Akkadian 
writing. Not so the pronouns. They appear in syllabic Hittite 
writing, Thee the personal pronouns, reduced to their lowest 
terma, present themselves in the following rhythmic shape: 


I Thow 
Nom, day, egpeh, aay 219, 21g, ea, cikka 
enn comm d titi 
Dat. Ace. ommng, ammuga, fug, fuga, tugga, bullea, chikka 

ammugea, aamukka 
Wo Ye 

Nom. anzds James, Surnaa 
Con. angel suméel, umeénsidn 
Dat, Ace, ansid Sumdd, SummePs, Hamid 


After recovering from the general effect of this list, there are 
nh fow interesting ciroumseriptions, wg, ete, is, of cours, assumed 
to be ego, whorens zig, ete, are compared with ovye. But it is 
untikely that the g of one form is not the g of the other, and 
is not ev nor, as for as can be seen, anything else Indo- 
European, Tho forma ammug, etc., are both nom. and ace.: 
they are compared with Gr. €yofye, but it scems far more 
natural again to identify the final syllable with the fundamental 
ug, etc. Therefore, the anmoe seems true of the sound wy in 
tug, ete: The ‘ve'-stern 4uma ts not so easily correlated with I. E. 
yueme aa the author thinks; and its genitive fi-men-zaon, ly 
the side of which exists @-pi-en-ca-an ‘eorum’, and pléo an in- 
dependent #u-raf en-z-an ‘your’, is perplexing (pp. 115, 116). 
Doubtless: some of these difficulties can be ironed out by assum-— 
ing smdry processes of analogy which will present themselves in 
different ways to different experts." Perhnpe mare important 
is the almost impalpable air of Indo-Europeaniam which per- 
vades this sfere of expression, and I personally have felt at 
times in the mol to capitulate’ right. here. 

The question. reaches ite climax in the relative. interrogative, 
and indefinite pronoun kwif, neuter fit, genitive singular Fuel; 
acminative plural kuéd, The indefinite is expressed paleo hy 
dupliention, fig kand, neuter kwif kwit; or by kuid dy, newer 

a ——————————— | 

MOY. Marstrander, pp, 7 ff. 
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Juit i. Comparisons are unnecessary. There are here alan 
difficulties in detail, but they may be eurmounted in future. Lt 
seems well-nigh unimaginable that this part of. Hroany's theary 
does not hit the nail on the head. Yet with it goes n remarkable 
corollary which is almost in the nature of 4 paradox, All students 
‘of Eyciin seem now ogreed that its stem ti is the relative stem = 
1. FE. qi (Latin qvi-), sind that the combination ti-ke is the Indefinite; 
é. ¢. in the epitaf, t fife Ari alehadi like, filet hrppitads fike, ‘qui 
intus violat (2) aliquem, vel Intus superimpoui! dliqguem’.!* 
Lydian also has the words Ars, hid, which Littmann identifies 
with Lat, guis, guid; see his Lydian inseriptions- Danielsson, 
Fy den Lydischen Inschriften’, p. 41, points out also Lyd. # as 
the enclitic copulative (Lat. que), Hrosny, pp, 191 ff. has an 
appendix of considerable length which deals with correspondences 
jetween Hittite and Lydian, A door must be either open of 
shut: if these comparisons are correct both Lycian and Lydian, 
as well as Hittite, are Indo-European, anil that, too, of «a degree 
of depravation, unparalleled in any pidgin-dialect. | 
A word as to the ‘Luvian’, Forrer, |. ©,, 3. 1034, quotes from 
unstated ‘sources a number of Luvian grammatical and lexiesal 
forms, some of which have I. TE. coloring, others being decidedly 
strange, This he quoles as forms of ‘a pronoun’, kui, Fuiha, 
tuié, kuighat, uitter, and kuinza, He notes a number of recdupli- 
cated verbs which look Inde-Furopean: fatarhandy, lafarijam- 
man, falarrijamna, muamentiwd, hihoijanda (by the side af 
Adtjadda), and, with ‘Attic reduplication’, elelhandn (hy the cide 
af @hddu), ‘The ondings of the verb are du, andu, frilu, remind- 
ing Forrer of the Lydian +d and éut. For the substantive te 
_quotes -enza, and inz? in the plural; they may hear Upon our 
iliseussion of -2i and -2a, above, p. 201 1. 





rom, in his above mentioned essay on the peoples and 
lnpguages of the Chatti land, pp. 35 ff." quotes one or two Luvian 
passages and discusses some words. The passages, evidently 
ohsenre in meaning, are not translated, but they show some 
words which resemble Kanesian Hittite, Thus kusnei, ‘which,’ 
with plural meaning and ending -nz1 (are Forrer’s statement, 


a — —— 


(See Vill, “Thornsers, Biudea Lycionwes, p. 9. Hrosn}, p. 4, remarks 
that the Lycian aatemes correspond 10 a remarkable degree with the Hittite 
© See p. 0, lines 22 ff, 301, and p. 37, lines 36 fi. of the cuneifonn teste. 
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just quoted); zredian, ‘eat ve’, which reminds Hromy of 
Kanesian artedteni, aml eczoifen, in the same sense; ratéentari,. 
Kanesian setfenla, ‘they clothe themselves’. Hroan¢ thinks that 
Luvian is 4 dinleet of Kanesinn, or s language closely related, 
in which T. EK. structure ia practically effaced. ‘The problem is 
very obscure, but it would seem rather to point the other way, 
namely, that Luvian is not 1. E., and that many of the alleged 
1. E. fenomena of Kanesian are only seemingly so, for the very 
that they reappear in non-L E. Luvian, The future will 

As for av I can seo the I.E. aspects of Hittite have no basis 
in any known historic colonientions by Indo-Europeans of parte 
of Asia Minor, ‘The Phrygian from Thrace and the Armenian of 
unknown provenience settled in Anatolia at a later time. In 
900 B.C, Vannic or Chaldie (cuneiform) was etill spoken: in 
Urartu, the land later settled by the Armenians The older 
Phrygian inseriptions are not earlier than 500 B,C. ‘The ‘Toch- 
arians, Itnlo-Celtic emigrants, seem to have passed thru Asia 
Minor oy their way to their permanent home in faraway Chinese 
‘Turkestan, but we have no record of Tocharian that is not about 
2000 years younger than the Hittite age. An LE. migration 
from the south-west of Europe must have settled in various parts 
of Asia Minor many centuries prior to 1500 B..C., and prior to 
the recorded history of Indo-Europeans in Celtic, Italie, or 
Hellenic Tands For it must have taken hurulreds of years of 
mixture with the Anatolian aborigines before such langunges os 
Hittite, or Lycian and Lydian (if these two are aleo I. E.), could 
evolve mrt of such « symbiceia, And, be it understood. this Indo- 
European must then be assumed to be about 3000 years younger — 
in quality than the faint traces of LE. Aryan which are found in 
the seant Urindisch of the ‘horse numerals’ and the four Vedic 
gods. 

My renders will ask point-blank: ‘Is Hittite Indo-European?’ 
Tanswer that it seems to contain an injection of 1. E, material in 
4 composite pidgin-Kanesian, but even of this 1 do not feel quite 
eertain. When Tocharinn came hght, the numerals: alone: 
seltled its status: Hittite has no numerals, ‘They should sound 
from: 2-5: du-inwa, tree, ko-fu-wa-red, pe-en-bu-we or pi-in-ku-we, 
When Tochanan came to light the nouns of relationships setthed 
its status: pdeer ‘father’; midour, ‘mother’s pricer, ‘brother’, 
The Hittite words for father and mother are either Anatolian 
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nursery words: addog ar alfad, Hather’, aanat ‘mother’, ar they 
ure written in Babvionian (Shemitic) A. BU ‘father’; AHI-IA. 
‘of my Wrother’; ATLATU, ‘sister’, ‘The Hittite before us hin, 
with the exception of the noun wader, said to mean ‘water’, which 
is ale written iciddr; genitive wedenad, u-e-fe-na-ad, unidens, 
hardly a single noun of [. FL etymology. The inflection of the 
noun is by no means conclusively Indo-Ruropeat. The verbal 
inflections are at points (not all of them brought out here) 
hewitchingly Indo-European; at other points they wre not les 
hewilderingly mystifying. From the pont of view of verb ety- 
mology there are not a dosen verbs that are securely Indo-Bure- 
pean, and the total of etymology, with the exception of pronomi- 
nal otymology—and bere again really only the interrogative- 
indefinite pronoan—is the weakest link in the chain, The heap) 


ing of conglutinative particles (e, g., ma-ah-ha-an-mu-2e-ham 
‘when further mine’, p, 30), combined with the conglutinative 
use of personal pronouns at the end of nouns, is non-Indo-Eure- 
pean, and deserves special investigation. Finally, the over-ripe 
condition of language at the earliest, dating known to L, E. speech 


history (1600 B. C.) bids us hold still a while longer, on the off- 
chance that we are facing a perplexing illusion. 
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In 1015, 1 published o paper on “The Hittite Material in the 
Cuneiform Inseriptions" as set forth by Friedrich Deélitesch in his 
Sumerisch-A kkadisch-Hettitische Vokabularfragmenteé® After an 

ysis of the scanty material of Delitzsch's fragments, I reached 
the conclusion that this language wae probably not TE! in chatr- 
acter, but showed marked non-Aryan peculiarities, an opinion 
which Professor Maorice Bloomfield had already expressed in his 
able treatise on the language of the Arzawa letters,4 which is now 
reonggaiaed ae the same idiom as that of the ‘Hittite’ cuneiform 











At peaiaett the most important contributions towards Hittitology 
are undoubtedly Ferdinand Hroany’s masterly special ples* for 
the TE. character of this language and his published texte from 
Boghazkii, embracing teinple, omen and oracle, ceremonial, and 
historical material" Since these publications, however, Hrown¢ 
has. definitely shown that the language designated formerly by 
him and others as "Hittite’ is not really entitled to this nan,” na 








' Amer. Journal of Semitic Longuoges, 32. 35-03. 

* Kén. Akodennie der Wisernachaften, Berlin, 1014, 

* The follwing abbreviations have been used in this article: A. <necusd- 
tive: Akkad. = Akkaslion (Asto-Babylonian Semitic); Av.=Avestan: HO). = 
Boghark | Ineeriptions, mentioned here note 1; (her. =« CihbanrversTuuiandi p= 
dative; Esth.=Eathonian; Finn.=Finnish {Suomi}; G,=<geuitive; ‘H™= 
Hroan}'s “Hittite lenewntes fir. =Hromof, Doe Sprache der Methiter, ‘men 
tiuned note 6; [TE=Imlo-European; Lapp.=Lappish; N.—=—nominative: 
OHG,=Old High German; San.<Sanckrit: Som.=Sumerin: Som. fir. 
Delitesch, Grumdriige df. Sametinclion Grommatit, Leipeig, 1914; Szinnyd = 
vsgrahtg so Finnisch-(grische Spruchwiswrnschiafl, Leipzig, 1910; Wotj = « 

‘Amer, Journal of Philology, 25. 1 ff. 

* Die Sprache der Hethiter, thr Baw tn Augehdrighel! sum indogermemiecken 
Sprockstomm, Leinaig, 117. 

‘ Nethitische Keibschriftirzie ane Boghazkix, Leipsig, 1010. 

"Ueber die Vélker «. Sprachen sew alten ('hutt:-Landes, Loipaig, 120, pp. 
20-30, Another work on the subject of the multiplicity of tunguages in these 
Boghask’ i inscriptions, nat oi present areesedhle to me, hie Leen recently 
published by Forrer. 
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the genuine Hittite or Chatti language, which appears in BO 
2002, oby, 1, 64, was very evidently ao non-Aryan speech entitled 
sattiliin Hrozny’s ‘Hittite’ material and not in any way resenibling 
the latter idiom." We are consequently forced to indicate this 
sibpoes ne ae of Hrozn’, for which there 4s a4 yet no 
esigrati ne ‘Hittite’ (abbrev. ‘H') anid to tise the 
term Hittite, nee sancti: marks, 14 denoting the appar- 
ently genuine Chatti (raffi) or Hittite, known in “H’ as xalttr, 
‘The object of the following study is to examme especially some 
important points in the morphology of ithe *H" as given, appar- 
ently with great correctness, by Hroznf, in order to determine 
whether or not some of the moet salient forms are of non-Aryan, 
rather than LE. character. [ lay especial stress on morphology 
rather than-on similarities m. vocabulary or radicals, since many 
such séeming resemblances may weil be based on accident or 
borrowing, possibilities whith render mere Gleichklang « dangerous 
criterion in speech comparison, As is well known, words and 
even radicals may pass between languages of inherently differing 
stocks, The same principle scems to be true of the transfer of 
phonetics, which, 2 Franz Boas has indicated,” oceurs not infre- 
quently in American languages of widely varying bases and 
particularly in the adoption by the African Bantu of the clicks of 
the Bushmen and Hottentots, in spite of the enmity between 
these groups and the Bantu. Similarly, morphological charac- 
teristics may probably pass from one language to another of a 
radically variant grammatica! system and, ss Boas believes, may 
even modify fundamental structural characteristics." Such pro- 
ceases may have been primarily due to the presence of a large 
number of alien wives and mothers in primitive tribes, and 











a © eel the Chatti=real Hittite material in the above cited work, 
4; 31-2; Ameng the Chatii names of occupations, the word (aml) 

see dnaib be reou= Gamal KASU-GAB (* iad ‘cup-bearer’ is expecially 
ane ot apparently containing the elernenta mm (yin) ‘wine’ and the 

Sum. word duk ‘vessel’ +-the probably Chatti ending ~m, i, #., rindubdaram 

‘the one concemed with (eram) the winecup’ eindeb(!), ‘This was probably 
a loni-word. The rest of the Chatti material is af present beyond aur range of 
knowledge for comparson with known clemente 

* Unless we aceept Hroan}’s odili “in our(t) language’; probably ‘tin this 
language’ (sce below, B., 1b), The term ‘Kanestan’ is auggratedd by Foerre 
and is provisionally seerpted bry anme scholars, 

Amer. Anthropulogiat, 22. I7T2. 

& fb, 22. 373. 
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secondarily to inter-cultural influences. In this "H’, in spite of 
he apparent TE. morphological basis, it will appear from the 
present paper that other than Aryan influences seem to have 
been present in the formation of much of the ‘H’ morphology. 





A. Raptcare 
1. Perawnal and Denionstralive Pronouns 


The paradigms of the 1 und 2 personal pronouns, ss given by 
Hromny, are AS follows (Hr.: | Pp. SE.» 4-105; J [h yl. bid; 2 
p. ee, Lil; 2p: pl, 118): 

1 p. 8g. 2 p. BE 
N. wg, ug, ugga; ammug, am- zig, ZIge, cigga, stkha 
muy, commu, M- 
mukka 
D. wimg, ammuga, ommug- tug, fuga, tugga, tukka, dukka 


pl. pl. 
N. oaneds fumed, Fumds 
G. ancel tumél, Suménasin (surasensonl ) 
fh Sa Suma, tummdd 
Os ieee Fumes, Summed, Sumndi 
Somitative (7 ) nmdFilo 


In spito of apparent resemblinces to TE., these pronouns 
present, none the less, non-Aryan aspects in many particulars. 
Thus, Hr., 98, connects ug, uga, etc., with Lat, ego; Greek éya; 
Goth. i, ete., in spite of the strange initial w-, instead of the IE. e, 
a variation not satisfactorily explained by his comparison of the 
‘unclear’ Old Slav. az ‘T.") It te much more likely that "H” wg, 
uga, ete., stand for original mug, muga (m= w, a. common phenom- 
enon), especially as the forme amimnaug, emmuga, ete., Appear in 
the N., D., and A. apparently arbitrarily: Furthermare, the 
“H’ suffix (D. and A.) of the 1 p. sg. is -mu (see below, B., L), 
showing the same element (--). 

But this m-element is not essentially IE.; cf. Sumerian mae 
‘T'; mara ‘to me"; Asiatic Turkish own (Oemanli ben) ‘I; aleo 
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Finne-Ugrie: Finn, mind; Lapp. mon; Cher. ma, ete., with m 
throughout the dinlects. Most striking ie alko Georgian mv ‘T': 
éemi ‘of me’, ete. 

With these “H' 1 p, sg. mug-forms should he compared the 
2 p. sg. zig, 2iga, ete., returning phenomenally to tu- in the oblique 
rolations of the pronoun, and showing the D. (rarely A.) pro- 
nominal sufhx -ta, used with nouns. | The sibilant im 2ig can 
hardly be expluined satisfactorily an the basis of Greek ov, even 
with Dorie Tv in the background, Finne-ligrie also has the 
interchange between sibilant («) and ¢, but this is not seen inira- 
dialectically, but always between different idioms; cf. Finn. 
wind; Lapp. ten, don. On the other hand, in Lakish 1] p. s@., we 
do find na ‘I’; gen. ttul ‘of me’ (possibly ="ndul), which is an 
intra-dialectic change of consonant in a non-Aryan aneunee, bit 
mot, I think, applicable here. It is pos sible that “H’ tig may 
have been pronounced Zig or dig (thus, Weidner, Studten,” 152); 
ef, alvo the Sumerian interchange of z-and 2 possibly =£ (Prince, 
‘Phonetic Relstions in Sumerian,’ JAQS 39. 271). The Sum. s 
interchanges also with # and even with nm (op. crt. 270). The 
‘H’ zig, “dig, therefore, reminds one more of Sum. zoe ‘thou’; 
sora ‘to thee,’ than of any IE. form. The ‘H’ 2 p. verbal ending 
ij (eee below, C.. LL.) contains perhaps the same 21, &-clement 
ef the 2 p. pronoun and, although alternating with + im the 
second conjugation, rather speaks for the #i-pronunviation of zig. 
The difficult problem here is presented by the obliqne “H” th 
forms of the 2 p. pronoun. Instead of fuél, tug, one would expect 
néi (or 241), 21g, or, wt least, cuél, tug. The interesting possibility 
arises that tuél, tug, ote., may be a- writing representing an aapl- 
rated pronunciation of t, either as th (in think), or actually zu, 
Zu(?), In this connection should be noted the “H' d-form dukka, 
parallel with fukka, tug, etc., pasibly indiesting 4 ¢:-pronuncin- 
tion (2). Hroang intimates throughout his work that ‘H’ @ a 
pulutalizing language, witness especimlly the +z 8 p. pl. of verbs 
below, equated by Hrozny with TE -nt, -uit (see below C., [T1, on 
palntalization). ‘The whole question ls shrouded in doubt, 
especially in counection with the 2 p, pronoun, as even a pure 
telement here would not necessarily connote Aryan origin (see 
the Finne-Uerie forms cited just abeve ). 




















tt Kenat F. Weidner, Simdien aur fH rthitiechen Sprachwiaarnschaft, Leiprig. 


1917, unfavorably cormmented on by Hr. 14-211. 
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Another problem arising in this connection is the appearance 
of the +p in the 1 p..<g. mug, muga, etc., and in the 2 p, sg. zig, 
eiga, eto, (note also tug, tuga). The presence of forms in--( such 
as ammukka, dukka, preckudes the possibility of this g representing 
nn ng-nasal which might remind us of the n-clement in Finn 
mi-nd ‘T', st-nd “thou,” Turk. me-n ‘T,' ete. Nevertheless, the 
‘H’ --final looks most unlike an Aryan termination. Further- 
more, where is the true D. sign of these ‘H’ pronquns, both in the 
ee. cmmug, en, oblique tug, and in the pl. anzdd, 1 p., daméd, 
dumas, 2p. (see below B,, 1.; B,, 11)? These forme seem to appear 
indifferently for proctically all case-relations, even the nomina- 
tive. Only in fu- do we find what seems to be a specific oblique 
form. Contrast this with Av. p, N. azem; G. mana; D. ma'byi; 
A. mom; San. N. aham; G. mama; D. mahyam: A. mim; 2 p.. 
Ay, film, ti; G. fava; TD. ta'byd: A thudm; San. N. tram: G, 
fara; DD. tubhyamy A. fedm. Considered in the light of present 
knowledge, the “H' 1 and 2 p. se. pronouns do not seem to show 
atrong IE. charneteristics. 

The 1 p. pL clemont -nz- in anzif, ote., is compared by Hroznt 
(112) with Germ. wna, ons; Lat. nds, Slav. a(ais, The « of 
these TE forme is usuolly regarded as a pl. sign (Brugmann, 
Grundriss, 2. 2. 120, 379,406) and the question here is as to whother 
the z of the 'H’ anz-ie really a plural. Hrozn¥ (10) is not-satis- 
factory on this point, as his argument amounts to a mere cate- 
gorical statement. The ordinary ‘H’ pl. ending is. The ‘A’ 
suffix of the | p. pl. is apparently -nad, Le., n+-a-+real pl. £ here 
(Hr. 130). ‘The resemblance of these 'H’ anz- and possibly -nak 
forma to TE. ts certainly striking (note Av. 1 p, pl. enclitic no; 
San. wets) and the forms may reilly be IE. Note, however, that 
the prefix a- of “H’ anz- should be compared with the a—of ammug, 
1p. s¢, 88 a possible carrier of the characteristic pronominal 
element. Non-Arysn morphology can hardly be cited in thie 
connection, unless one thinks of Turk. biz (=m-z) and | p. pi. 
eafix -muiz ‘our’; cf. Finn. me ‘we’ and Sum, mén ‘we’ 

Similarly “H’ dumdé ‘you," pl. ac'strikingly like modern Persian 
fumd (Greek tweis, Lesbian tage), secma an IE. radical, not 
at all recalling non-Aryan forms euch as Turk. siz ‘you’ (pl. ). 
Probably the "H’ A. suffix was dma? (Hr, 131-132) derived, as 
Hroany “upposed, from the fuller fuméf, But this suffix <#maf 
is doubtful for the 2 p, pl, az the 3 p, pl. suffix ic also <tmag (eee: 
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below, C., [.). Here no decision can be reached with the present 
material. 

There is no direct pronoun of the 3 p. in ‘H,’ but the demonstra+ 
tive apaé ‘this-one' serves in this capacity (Hr. 138). Note the 


declension: 
Maac, and Fem. (7) Se-called Neuter (eee below 
CG; 15 
N.- — ania arp 
(3. apél 
PD. apla; apédoni: apidani 
A. apun; apédan. ail; apéda 
Loc. apéz; aplz; apiaz 
Comitative apésila (?) 
pl. 
y- opus (apé) 
Lt. ape rugenn 
D. npldat; apidag 
A. apa 


Hrozn¢ himself admits that thie ap, a4>atem may not be of TE, 
origin (137), but he prefers to connect it with the Lyctan pro- 
noun ebe ‘this one’, His tentative association of apd with the 
Elamic demonstrative ap and even with Lydian bi-s ‘he’ (191) 
ia probably correct; compare also the. non-Aryan Sumerian 
demonstrative bi-lements in such forms aa lu-bé ‘that man’ 
(Delitzsch, Sum. Gr., 35). Here then we have what is most 
probably a non-Aryan element, whereas the "H’ demonstrative 
pron. taf ‘that one’ (Hr, 136) is highly suggestive of If, connec- 
tion; ef. Av. and San. neuter demonsir. fat. Qn the other hand, 
in this connection must be compared the Finne-Ugrie tdemon- 
stratives: Finn, fa: Wogul fe, fi, Lapp. ta, ete., so that even 
here the TE. character of the radical is not fully determinable. 
The “H’ demonstr. naf, eo-called neut. naf (Hr. 134), also used 
asa 3p. ‘he, she, that one,” may not be TE., as it suggests the Sum. 
common demonstrative ne-element (Delitzech, op, cil. 34), which 
carries also u -na 3 p. suffix in Sumerian, With this "H" nad, ct, 
also "H’ end ‘this one’ (Hr. 135), which seems to contain the same 
n-tem, possibly of non-Aryan ongin. 
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_ Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite Pronouna 
The *H’ so-called relative, intermog. and indef, pron. Aidt (Hr. 








‘144, 147 if.) is declined as follows: 
Mase. and Fem. (7) ei-callod Neuter 

N. buts Kicit 
G. kuél 
PD, datilani 
A. kuin Kurt 
Loe, Avéz (not buddas’ ) 

pl 
N.  kuéd, bul ku, Geet (fern, ) 
D. kuédéé (onco fuitat) 
A, Jouéd, kué (7) kué, kui 


Hrozt? compares this with the IB; viz, Av.: N. ba, bea, 
A. kom: Ban.: N-. kas, G. haya, A. kom (better Av. N. A. Gi, 
San. N. A. neuter kim and the particle cil, as showing the j-vowel); 
Lat.: gui, quiz, Greek: ris, ri (144). The “H’ kuié seoms often 
to bean unaccented enclitic and may occur thus in the 
and even ot the end of a relative clause, a proof, according to 
Hrom® (144), that the relative was developed from sn indifinite. 
But such « construction may abo be suggestive of un-Aryan 
influence, even though the kea-root may itself be of TE. origin; 
ef., for structure only, the Mitannt apparently enclitic relative 
-ne (FH. Winekler in Afitted. d. Vorderasint. Ges, 1900; 45; 76), 
the authenticity of which Mitanni form, however, is rejected ly 
Beany (l44-n. 3). In Turkic, relative relation is frequently 
exoresend by participles with personal suffixes, a2 gérdiyim. mem 
ithe man whom ] enw,’ a construction common to many agelutina- 
tive lunguages, Note the following examples of the use of the 
'H’ bid, uit, which «em to indicate that definite decision 
regarding it cannot yet be reached: ki breif fu? XU-XAR-RI 
gollaranmi ‘after these oracles have (had?) been received (T)’, 
£021.21. Note also tuitmamesikan ‘before (conj.) he’, BO 
2.1.31. Observe kutdat UT-XI-A ‘several days’, BO v2 142. 
(4 kufdod dative pl.?). This lest meunple ie eloeri indefinite, 
ne je tepeior TLUM kuwtfili yor ‘a cisense ame god or other 
makes’ (BO}2.2.2), Or, can this mean: ‘the god makes (entises) 
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some disease or other’? Here, however, seems to belong ILUM 
Euitki ‘some god,’ BO 2. 2.25. But in BO 2, 2, 21: ILIM-ar 
kuit KIL-D1-at ‘when the deity appeared,’ we have the kutt na a 
conjunction, Note also the “H' hui =Akkad. mind ‘how’ (Prince, 
op. cit. 57) and Delitasch, op. cil., X. rev, 10:=Akkad. mati ‘how 
long. Auwié swems really to be demonstrative in Prinee, 57-58: 
natta kwié walkiséaras ‘one (who is) not strong.” In Delitzech, 
rX. £18: UD-KAM-af anian Audit edSei ‘that which i the duily 
offering’ (Hr. 205: anian is a participle), we have an apparent 
neuter use of the ‘mase-fem.’ kuid, 1. €., kid here=“that (thing) 
which’ (see below (., 1.,.on-gender ). 

As to the supposed IE. origin of “H! Aud, noto the indefinite- 
interrogative k-element in Finno-Ugric and Turkic: Magyar i; 
Syryenian and Wotj. fin; Cher. bi, all=‘who' (Szinnyéi, 114); 
also Finnish ku; Lapp. #o, ete., and especially Magyar hoc (=*kod ) 
with the meaning ‘how,’ with which cf. “H' &utt, frequently = 
‘how. In short, the &-form is in itself alone not a sign of TE. 
origin. It is quite possible that “H” ku may originally have 
meant ‘person, thing,’ in other words, kwi- may have been an 
indefinite, from which its general use was developed. 1t series 
by no means certain that we have an I particle in “H? hues, 


B. Cast-ENDINGE 
1. Pronominal Endings 


‘There are certain endings peculiar to the Ti’ pronouns which 
merit a brief discussion at this point, These ure (a) G. ag. and 
pl. -!, in amnél, ud, anzel, fumél, apél, (b) Camitative (?) 
la in Enmdiila (7), apasila (T). (ec) G. pl. -énzani in fuménzan 
(=surad|?jénaan), apéencun. (d) Loc. sg. and D. sg. and pi. 
d-insert in ammédaz, twédaz, and (yrebably } sumédaz; D. su. 
apldani, apidani; D. pl. apédad; also in D, sg. kédlans, from kad 
‘this’ (140). ; 

(a) There seems to be no doubt as to the G. character of the 
EP <l-endings, none of which are inflected, but which are pure 
genitives used Hs possessives. For the inflected possessive sufhixes, 
see below, B. HI. These forme timmél, tuél, wte., oceuT in #0 
many cases prefixed to Akkad, ideogr: shic combinations, indieat- 
ing respectively the Land 2 person, that their possessive meaning 
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berms perfostly clear; ef. aimindl-wo" MU-DI-IA ‘my spouse’ 
(Hr. LOR); tuff MARE-KA “thy children’, ete., passim. 

Whit is this -el which has 40 un-Aryan an appearance?) Hrozn¢ 
points out (101), referring to Kretechmer, that Lydian has a G. 
-1 ocourring especially in adjectives. But there is a similar refer- 
ring | in Kushite (nonSemitio) Abyssinian (Enno Littmann, 
Lydian Inscriptions, Part 1, 1016; 77). Hroznt devotes a Tong 
treatise (50-50) to the ‘H’ formative Celement, connecting it 
with LE. formative Tin such words as Lat, humilis, from buen 
‘ground’, ote, He does this beeause "H’ seems to show gentilicta 
in -{ (for examples, see Hr. 51). Hrozny nssocistes this gentilic 
genitive 1 with the participial formative ! in “H’ farmika-l. He 
alo compares LE. nomina agentis in -«l; +2, -il, such as Lat, figulus 
‘potter’, OG. tregil “hearer” und the Slavonic preterite participle, 
as délal ‘having done’. But after this argument in favor of the 
TE. origin of the ‘H’ I, Hrozn¢ mentions (57) that a similir | 
exists outende of [EL i ¢., in Etruseny, Lakish and Avar, as Lakieh 
no"T', Htul ‘of me, my’, He is inelined to the view that this non- 
Aryan fimay have had an TE. origin. He compares the “H’ G. - 
in the pronouns with the G. +- in Gothic wnsora ‘of us, our,’ 
Armenian mer ‘our.’ He adds (59) that the Turkic genfilicia 
and adjectives in Ii, dw have nothing to do with the ‘H’ I, 4s Turkie 
fi, du come from an eurlier th, tuk (thus Bittner), .Even admit- 
ting this latter statement to be so, the same formative wins 
present in Turkie it, ~fuk'aa in -l, 4u, inet the final in Turkish 
was merely « nominal-adjectival termination, weed in Oemanti 
for moins alone. 

(b) Clasely connected with this question is that of the Sup 
posed “H" Comitative in -ila, as éumééila, apdiila. roms 
_fudimits (118) the unelearnesy of the passages cantaining these 
forms, which, therefore, may well be doubted. If, however, 
these were genuine comitatives, they would snggest rather Turkie 
~le(n) ‘with’, Furthermore, the term nasili, which Hrozny 
thinks, probably correetly, indicates the language known to us 
a4 ‘Hittite’, he derives from the suffix nag ‘our’ and this deriva- 
tive fclement, seen also in zattili=the real Catt: or Hittite 
language (Vilker uw. Sprachen, 3 ff). Hromn(’s rendering of 


4 "The aufhx se ts pot part of the genitive here, bul a mere particls, proh- 
ably meaning ‘indeed’. A sinular partioly exists in Mongolian Japanese), ae 
teatabyehl oe“! intheed', hut with nominativeforee. Soe. however, below, m. UA. 
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nodidi aa ‘our language’, paralleling Slavonic nashi ‘in our speech’; 
patie “in your tongue’, is probably not accurate, as ‘H’ naé means 
‘this’ as well as ‘our,’ a that neti could simply mean ‘tn this 
language" (see above, nm. )). 

In view of the un-Aryan appearance of referring | and of its 
widespread use in languages of varying provenance, the LE, 
origin of the “H’ 1 (-¢l, -il, ete.) is very doubttul, 

(e) The G, pl, 4n2an in Auménzon, apénzan suggests un-Aryan 
morphology, bat of what origin it is impossible to determine. 

(d) What is the origin of the infix <-? Hroany refers (145, 
n, 3) to an original -da, +a(?), which he sssocintes with the 
roelament of Greek oSros ‘this’, and Slav. kto ‘who.’ This 
seems i far-fetched eonclusion: The ‘H’ BD. ending -ni 
(=-anni), suffixed to this -fa- in such forms as knadomi, alsa 
without ~fa- in idalwanna (Hr. 65, n. 4) ‘to the evil person,’ ts far 
more suggestive of Finni¢ than of IE.; of. Lapp, mu-ni ‘to me’; 
tu-ni ‘to thee’ (Szinnyéi, 71). It is poseible that the =da- in "H’ 
D. and Loc. forms may be cognate with the Sumetian -la-, also 
of locative signification (Delitzsch, Sum. Gr., 127), and may not 
be TE. ot all. 





II. Noun I nflection 


‘The "H' nominal inflection is much more Indo-European in 
spearnnce than that of the pronouns, Thus, the very evident 
occurrence of a-, &, u-dtems, to which caseamdings are suffixed, 
ia tiromaly. sogpeitive of TE Note the following declensions: 





a-stems tstems waters 
N. anturio-j valki-d Tehbinw-é-a (conjunctive -a) 
G. anturda-a rolki-ad Telibinu-w-aa (a); Telibinu 
DD,  antusda ralk-t Telilin-t 


A. anturéa-n ralli-n Telibunu-n 
Abl. aniuxsi-i(d) zalki-t (d) 





ot. 
G. ontusi-ai ‘al \-at 
D. oanturi-ai aalke-cd 
A. oanturiui wzalki-ud 
Loe. — 
AbL. anluxii-t(d) — xarnau-uNI 


2a) 7. Dyneley Prince 


Here it will be observed that ‘H’ + resembles Av. San. N. 1, 
suave thut in “H’ the so-called N. -# may hevnaiant Avian ieties 
tive force in some instances, o phenomenon which seems also 
true of the other "H’ enzes. Thus, xalugotailatmet ‘my messenger’ 
(100) shows the ésuffix after both the noun and the pronoming 
suffix. Note alao forins like apdtjlo, Fwndé-jla, mentioned 
above, with -la affixed to the apparent N. -¢, and especially 
nesili ‘in this language’ (see above B., L, b). The same application 
of the case-onding appears in the mecus. Tatinga Rane hig 
mesenger’ (124). Ut must be noted that these pronom 
ondings <mtZ, «nin are genuine suffixes and not separates like bat. 
meus, meum. Note, furthermore, that in the u-tlass, the G. 
Telibinu ovcurs without G. -§ The +-aign of the TD., common 
throughowt the deelensions, although perhaps corresponding: bo 
the TE. loeative ending -, ‘aa suggested by Kretschmer (Hroanf, 
‘H’, p. 9), rather than to Ay, San, D.-, is even more suggestive 
of the Finno-Ugrio Lative-Dative -i, rs Lapp. par’ ami ‘to the 
son’; monnai ‘to the eg’; johkot ‘to the river’ (Szinnyti, 71). — 
Note, however, Lycian D. <i in fadi “to the spouse’ irom lado 
(Hr. 49). 

The “H! Loe. -ar isa real puzele, There is no IE. corresponding 
form. It is true, Hroznt compares Lycian 125i, zi (10, n. 4) 
formatives of ethnics, but in the pre-Hellenic Leanne inecrip- 
tit, -asi, presumnbly also ethnic, occurs m force in a languag 
which was not TE. (Bugge, Verhdliniase dl. trusker zu den Tnko- 
germonen, 100 ff.). Hromn? also refers to the Greek adverb 
Pipa ‘before the door’, as o possible cognate. But there are 

pcatives in a sibilant (2, ¢, ¢) in the Caucasian dialects (Erckert,. 
Die Sprache d. Kaukas. Slammes, 2. 223), a comparison pisses 
Hrozny arbitrarily rejects, Finan-Ugric shows slo a” 
marked sibilant Jocative, as Finn. ma-eeo ‘in the land’; file-aal 
‘in the villuge’ (at =-ene, Stinnyéi, 78). ‘How far any of these 
stems may be compared with the “H’ locative -a2 is, of course, 
uncertain, but it ts probable that this <r is not TE. 

‘H’ Abi. -1f(d) seems to be « cognate of Av. San. Abl. +; original 
in a-steme <1; ancl secondary in i-stema? Av. -dif: ute: Av, 
=cal_ 

The ‘H' pl, abo presenta few non-Aryah peculiarities. The 
eoincidence of the G. and D, pl. in -22 is striking, but ef. 
Goth. G. tnearn ‘of us’, enwis “to ue’ with (ije- dative. 




















Ta Cevth. the prtiominal D, sgn ie pasitily the i or a owe! +9, ma Man 
"to me’, ur-sie “lo ws’, towis ‘to you", thus ‘bo thee’, 
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{ am unable to comment Gn the so-called ‘neuter’ ‘A’ AbI. pl. 
=a, 


C. [. Gender 


Finally, in this commection arises the question as to the existence 
of grammatical gender in ‘H’. The fact that in Delitzseh (T'e- 
bobularfragmente, UX. 6) we tind walkidaarat =Akkad. [éu ‘strong,’ 
but GUN wolkiséarad = Akkad. létum ‘strong’ (fem. ) would appear 
to indicate a lick of feminine grammatical designation for nouns, 
already mentioned by me (/filile Material, 41), It is highly 
likely at the present showing that “H’ lacked distinctive feminine 
and also neuter terminations. Hrozny, throughout his discussion 
of the declonsions, admits the merging of the feminine with the 
masculine. In the combination GUN walkiZaras ‘strong’ (fem.), 

Hroang reads for GUN, SAL-za, implying an unknown “FH! word 
for ‘woman’, ending in -, and renders ‘strong wore,’ but it i 
mitch more likely that GUN here=the Sum. ideogram ‘Heavy, 
gravid, pregnant’, henee ‘formule’ (possibly GUN =Akkad, biltu 
‘tribute’ wns applied to bylta ‘lady, wornan’), Even if the pre- 
formative of walkiséaras were SAL-m, rather than GUN, this 
more likely to have been a feminine distinctive and not a qualify- 
ing word, Had SAL-ze (GUN) meant ‘woman’, the AkkadL 
rendering would have been attatum létum ‘strong woman’ snd 
probably not [him olone. Lack of grammatical gender is very 
un-Aryan and appears in the Turkic and Finno-Ugric group. 
For such distinctive prefixed gender words, cf. ‘Osmanli ekek 
‘male’, used before both human an animal names, os: erkek 
arsion ‘male lion’, and yyt ‘fornale’ before human names, && qye 
qarda® ‘sister’, anid dist before animal names slone, a2 digi aralan 
‘lioness’, ete, While it is true that prehistoric TE. did not make 
distinctions of gender in forms of personal pronouns, Nor of all 
nouns, there was nevertheless o careful distinction in many pro- 
nominal and nominal and most adjectival terminations, althougt 

the distinction was not carried sp far as in some modern IE. 
Innguages. Ht is a question whether the Inek of gender in such 
modern TE. tongues as Persian, Hindustani and Armenian isnot 
the result of nom-Aryan influences, euch ae that of Turko-Tatar, 
such 4s appears, for ecunple, in modern English. 











% Hos this a-called Abi <n any eonunction with Uhe <a mentioned obowre 
ing. 13, thie article? 


It seems significant also that ‘HI ‘neuter’ forma, especially 
pronominal forms in -t, as nat, tat, apat (see above A., I.) are all 
capable of being regarded also os mase, ple. ef, Hroany, Vélker 
u. Sprachen, 26, line 5: nat parotionzi ‘these ones (mase, pl.) 
come forth." In other words, it is doubtful whether there teally 
was aAneuterin ‘H', In short, the whole question as to Hrozny's 
geniler distinctions is very doubtful, the probability rather being 
that "H’ was a genderless idiom, similar in this reapect to Asiatic 
non-Aryan forme of specch. 


C. U1. Pronominal Suffixes 

Aa has already been noted above (A., 1), the ‘H’ pronouns 
have D. and A, suffixes -mu, 1p, sg.; -nad, 1p, pl; 4a, 2 p. ag; 
Fmas, 2p. pl. But the suffix of the 3 p, pl, is nlso <dmeg, so similar 
lo that of the 2 p, pl, as to arouse suspicion, or, at any rate, to. 
aweken confusion in the mind of the atudent. Hroxzn§ himself. 
ndimite the danger of misunderstanding in this connection (131), 
as this -#ma- suffix must mean ‘to them’ and not ‘to you’ in 
many forme (auch us those cited in 133). Hrom*#'s derivation of 
the 3p. pl. mad from some cognate of San. agmai ‘to him’; 
Umbrian exnet=Lat, Anic, seem very far-fetched, especially 
there is no established TE. form of the 3 p. pronoun in “H’ (see on 
apa, above A., 1.). Note here, however, the D. suffix of the 
3 pv eg. 4 ‘to him, to her’ (132), diseussed in the following parn- 
graph. 
, None of the above mentioned suffixes are possessive in character. 
The true possessive ‘H? suffixes are appended to the nouns qualified 
and apparently declined with the same case-endings as the nouns, 
Which do not lose their own case-endings (see above on valuta 
latmif; B., H.). These ‘H’ -m-, 4-, -» possauive suffixes do not 
necessarily imply TE. connection, as we find precisely the sume 
style of pogsessives in Finno-Ugrie; viz. 1p, mm; 2p. +; 3p. 
“#; cf. Szinnvéi, 114: Magyar karo-mi ‘my arm’; karo-~l ‘thy arni’- 
Lupp. ahde-s ‘his father’, Tt is curious that the Finno-Ugrie pil. 
possessives (ly not show the same analogy with the “H’, as Finno- 
Ugnic simply pluralixes the -m, -t, -2 by adding the pl. ending -£ 
(Sainnyd, 14). [no “H" ws in Finno-Ugrie the | and 2 fp). posses- 
dive suffixes seem to be formed from the Pronouns themselves, as 
‘H’ | p. mi-é from mug, 2 p: G8 from fug. As to the connection 
of the "H’ 3 p. suffix <8, <5 with any other 'H’ element, this 
must be left for the present without suggestion, as the ‘H’ 3p. 
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‘pronoun was apes (see above, A,, L), It is interesting to notice 
that a demonstrative s-element is common to all the Finno- 
Verio languages; ef. Finn. se, Esth, aen, Lapp. son, Syr. et, sy, ‘he. 
they’. 

C. I. Verbal Eneings. 

Lack of space forbids-n detailed study of the 'H' verb, but it 
may be remarked, in connection with the pronominal suffixes 
just treated, that the problem of the verbal personal suffixes of 
_ tho present tense is very interesting. ‘There are two distinct “H’ 
conjugntions differing in the present tense as follows: 

1 fo-mé ‘I make’ (not ‘go'l) (162) dé-(z)xi ‘LT give’ (1H) 


2 jai (jedi) da-tti 
3 ja-2i, ete. di- 

pl, 
1 ja-went | (dd-went ) 
2 ja-tens da-tleni 
3 ja-nzi (fe-nzi) dd-nzi 


There can be no doubt that these forms resemble very closely 
the ancient IE, verbal morphology in the singular; cf, San. ya-me, 
widest, w-ti; pl. yni-mnast, yd-tha, ya-nli, And yet, on close examina- 
tion there is some room for doubt even here, How are the ‘H’ 
3 p. sg. -2i and the 3 p, pl, -nz?, a4 contrasted with Av, San. 1, ¢ 
p. pl. «nti to be explained? The supposition that "H" “wi may te 
a palatalizntion of an original +i in these forms, seems strange in) 
view ‘of the presence of z in the ‘Hl’ participle im -2a, as adanze 
‘eating’, and odanzi ‘they eat’ (cf. Prof. Bloomfield’s article “The 
Hittite Language’ in this volume, p. 201 f.). It ts certainly striking 
to find in Finno-Ugric the personal verbal singular endings 1 p.-m, 
2 p, -fi and, most startling of all, in some idioms, 3 p.-s¢; thins: 
Magyar also-m “I sleep’; ese-m 'T ent’; Finn, mene-t ‘thou goest’, 
the ¢ alternating in the dialects with | (Magyar alsc-t ‘thou sleep- 
est’) and nm (Wogul minjie-n ‘thou goest’); Esth. suwrek-se ‘he is 
dying’; Cher, folue-de ‘he will come’, Wot], basto-2 “he will take, 
ete, (Szinnyéi, 148-150), Furthermore, the ‘H’ 1 and 2 pl. 
endings -weni and -ffent do not have an TE, appearance; contrast 
the San. nasi and -tha, cited just above, and Av. -nalii and -tha. 
Were it not for the very evident non-Semitic character of ‘H’, 
the casual observer might be reminded of the Semitic (Assyrian ) 
| and 2 pl endings -ni and ~unu! The "H’ -thens, however, has 
bee compared with Vedic 2 p. pl. -ana (secondary tetses) or 
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hone (primary tetees), a possible connection, Finally, in this 
connection, how are we te explain the “H’ verbs with 1 p. pres. in 
-xi,” in verbs which have lost the <- of the 3 p, pres. entirely (see 
above darzi, 3 p. dai)? 

The sonehiatsei almost forces itself upon the philologist that 
‘H' displays « mixed and, at the present moment, in many instances 
untraceable morphology. [1 le yet too early, in view of the great 
uncertainty of many translations from ‘H’ texts, to come to a 
definite decision, but it ix highly possible that this idiom may 
have to be clhusified eventually in a group by itself, perhaps 
standing half way between TE. and non-Aryan tdiome : 
Finno-Ugrie and Turkic." I am aware that many IE. philalo- 
gists have already rejected the iden that there can be any con- 
nection between non-Aryan languages ond IE., preferring to 
regard radical morphological reamblunces, such as those pointed 
out in the present study, as either accidental or form-borrowings 
from TE. on the part of ancient non-IE. idioms... Henry Sweet in 
his striking article on linguistic affinity (Otia Messerqna, 1900- 
1001, 113-126) called attention to and Isid emphasis upon such 
reudical amilaritiies, and Samnyéi (20) cites a number of salient 
examples of apparent root-relutionshipy between Pinno-Ugrie 
and IE. Especially noticeable among these are Wogul wit, Cher. 
wit, Finn rele, Magyar viz=LE, red- (ef. Phrygian Bedn) ‘water’; 
Finn, veda ‘draw’: Cher, wriid- wid- ‘lead’; Magyar rdzd- ‘ead’= 
LB. wedh lead’, ws Slav. redu ‘I lead’, ete. Furthermore, the A, 
suffix in +m, as Finn. n=m, Cher. -n,=[E. -m, is of interest in 
thie connection. , 

In view of the many doubtful points to which attention has 
been called In the present paper, it would seem advisable to await 
further developments of Hittitology before the decision is reached 
that we have in ‘H’ a regular Le idiom, standing on the same 
plane as Sanskrit, Old Persian, or Avestan, 


She verbal «2, ia Saw alban gieeaheeenien te "HM". May it be eom- 
pared with the Slavenie | p.—cA of Aortsta, as byeh TD were, would be’ (nsaniew), 
or ie it an entirely un-Aryan form? [The 4 of Mlowonie nore probably 
goes bark to 1K. «—F. E.! 

it Card J. 5. Marstramder, Profle of Celtic at Chrictianis, Nurway, pul> 
Lhe in 1010, Curecthre dndkeruropéen ae ls Lingwe bitte, in which he socks 
to prove that ‘MH belonged to the western group of TE. languages, with Ger- 
manic, Lalo Celtic, and Creek, and shows eepecial affmitie with Thulie, 
Celtic, and ‘Tokharian, the recently discovered idiom af the Lndo-Scythians 
Cm this lateer subject, ef, Atteungeberichts der kan. press. Abwlede d. Wie 
sernacheiflom, 30 (0K). 924. 











A NEW HEBREW PRESS 
Cynus ApEn 
Dnorae Cotrce 
For 4 sumMpEr oF veand there has been an inereasing demand 
for Hebrew printmg in America principally due to the great 
increase of the Jowish population. This demand for ordinary 
purposes has been met by an increase in the amount of hand type 
in various printing offices and more especially by the creation of 
linotype machines with Hebrew faces. These litter are without 
‘vowel pointe, They involve in addition the difficulty inherent 
in the breaking up of an entire line in the case of a single error 
| with all the probaldlities of the introduction of fresh errors upon 





Owing to the limited quantity of hand-type, books of any length 
are usually set up in aaingle sheet or at best in m few sheets at a 
time and then either printed off or stereotyped making corrections » 
impossible as the work proceeds, 

As is well known Hebrew printing in quantity required for 
American books and journals way frequently done in Germany, 
England or Holland. J had felt for some time that this practice 
was undesirable and reduced Hebrew publication in America to a 
provincial status. 

Some years ago ithe Jewish Publication Society of America 
uncieetook: the prtiieation of a series of Jewish Chamice (Text sed 
Tranalation) in twenty-ive volumes, and this undertaking together 
with the interruption of mail facilities due to the war emplusized 
the need fora Hebrew Press. 

Through the generosity’ of the late Jacob H. Schiff, Louis 
Marshall, isq., and a number of other gentlemen in New York, 
, elphia and Baltimore a fund was placed at the disposal of 
the Publicntion Society for the creation of a Hebrew Press 

After fully considering the subject it was decided to mlopt the 
monotype evstem. This system, which firet came into use in 
1809, not only minkes type but also sets it in lines justified more 
accurately thar can be done by hand. It ia a combination of a 
typecaster and a typesetting machine equipped with an automatic 
justifying mechanism. Each monotype character is on a separate 
body so that corrections and alterations are made ox readily ae 
with hand-set type. 


ih Dace at 
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In the anonotype aystem two machines pre used: a paper per- 
forater and « typeeuster. The keyboard, or perforator, produces 
a Tibbon of paper which controls, by means of the perforations, 
the ensting machine just.as a paper roll controls an automatic 
player piano. The keyboard, which is not unlike s typewriter 
(iis key arrangement is the universal typewriter keyboard), 
comats of a punching and counting mechaniem. When 9 key 
ia depressed the punches for thie character perforate the paper 
and at the sime time the width of this character ia registered by 
the counting mechanism; the paper nbbon (about four and one 
half inches wide) then autormutically advances to reeeive the record 
of the next key struck: As in a typewriter, a bell signals the 
operator to ond the line, and when this is done, a seale indicates 
the kevs to be struck to justify the completed line. No calculation 
whatever is required, for the counting mechanism not only de- 
fermines the amount the line is short of the required measure, but 
it also divides this by the number of spaces in the line and tndlicates 
the keys to strike to produce the proper size spaces to make this 
line the correct length. When the ribbon unwinds at the caster, 
the first perforations for the line are these justifying perforations, 
which cause the caster to adjust its space-sizing mechanism to 
produce the proper size spaces for the line. 

The Duplex Keyboard is a further development of the Mono- 
type; it introduces a new process to the printing industry, [1 ts 
like the ordinary monotype keyboard except that it is equipped 
with two perforating and counting mechanisms and consequently 
simultaneously produces two different paper ribbans for quite 
independent type sizes and width lines, With this keyboard an 
article may be set in 10 point for a magazine while at the same 
time the same matter is produced in 12 point for publication in 
book form. Either set of perforating and counting mecliunisms 
may also he used independently of the other set. This matter of 
different point sizes may be alternated, each on its own mbbon; 
for example, the text of w book in large type and the footnotes in 
n ainaller type. 

The Casting Machine is « complete type-foundry, making type, 
borders, quads and spaces in all sizes from 5 to 36 point inclusive. 
This type may be put in cases and set by hand like foundry type: 
or, when the caster is controlled by a ribbon perforated by the 
kevboord, the type in any aizes from 5 to 14 point is delivered, in 
any measure required, up to 60 pieas, upon ordinary galleys in 
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perfectly justified lines. In short, its product is exactly the same 
as hand<et foundry type and is handled, earrected, and made up 
in the sume way. 

Under this general plan two machines have been built to pro- 
duce Hebrew composition. The keyboard has been provided 
with keys bearing the Hebrew characters. This was done by 
exchanging the complete keybanks, key-bars and stop-hars, 
substituting those carrying the Hebrew characters for the ones 
with the English charters, The paper ribbon is perforated 
exactly the same as it would be for Engleh composition, In 
setting Hebrew composition the characters are set in one line and 
the yowel points and accents are set in the following line so that 
they vome directly above or below the characters which they affect. 

The composition with vowel points required the adoption of 
an ingenious standardization system which not only constitutes 
an original contribution to the art of Hebrew printing, but tts 
principles may be applied to other Oriental languages. The set 
size of the characters or their widths has been standardized into 
two units: ¢ighteen and nine, English characters have widths 
ranging to twelve units. Thus—the wide characters like aleph, 
Ae, wien, eode are arranged in eighteen unit set sixes, while the 
narrow characters like nun, waw, gimel, are set in nine unita. 
The vowel points have also been standardized to match the 
eighteen unit characters and another set of vowel points for the 
nine units. The reducing of the set size to a two unit system, 
eighteen. and nine, eliminates all the possible difficulties which 4 
compositor would otherwise have if he had to match ss in English 
ot larger variety of unite. 

The Hebrew matrix case consists of about 225 characters and 
includes in addition to all the letters of the alphabet those char- 
setera which carry the dagesh and Akolem, so that they may be aet 
with one touch. ‘The matrix case also contains the superior 
churacters, the numbers, vowel points, musical accents, and the 
punetuation marke. Thus all conceivable kinds of Hebrew 
composition, straight matter, table work, composition with or 
without vowel points, notes, may be set using but one matrix-and 
on the same keyboard. It will be possible to set scientific articles 
which require a mixture of Englich and Hebrew, and all sorts of 
fnces, without making any insertions by hand. The convenience 
of this can be readily seen when setting glossaries, dictionaries, 
encyclopedic articles, indexes; im short, wherever several langunges 
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or variations of style of type are required. As many as six different 
faces of type may be set onone line. The principal change in the 
mechaniamn is at the Casting Machine where the type is produned. 
The matrices of cach character ore placed in the mattix case 
upside down, In adilition to turning the characters orounil, 
the fines aa they come out of the machine are assembled in the 
reverse order from English vomposition.. That is—instead of the 
lines as they come out being pushed onto a galley or tray toward: 
the might they are pushed towurd the left. This combination 
af turning the characters around and assembling the lines in tho 
reverse order makes the Hebrew composition read from right to 
left instead of from left to right as in English, 

"The lav-out of the keyboard could net follow any older eystoni, 
but wae ac arranged as to produce the maximum apeed anil con- 
venience for the compositor. 

A work under this plan is always printed from new type, The 
cost of ‘electrotyping is unnecessary as the paper rolls can be 
stored away in a eciall space snd new castings made from them 
if a new edition is requirwl, The space for storing electrotypes is 
olan saved. 

In the matter of the economy of time it can be stated that the 
Jewish Publication Society is employing a skilled type-cetter from 
Wilna who formerly worked for the Romm frm ed bones city, 
which published the great Talmud. This man, though 
on the Monotype machine, nevertheless has set up a stents af 
Hebrew type with vowels on the machine in forty-five minutes as 
arninet- four hundred and fifty minutes by hand. 

It may fairly be said that a revolution in. Hebrew printing has 
thus been effected. The Jewish Publication Society of America 
may lay claim to having adapted the Monotype system to the 
full we of Hebrew composition. It has not only initiated the 
iden but ite special committees on Hebrew printing have con- 
trituted nearly all the ideas which have enabled the producers 
of the machine to utilize it for the purposes of Hebrew printing, 

As for the fnee itself, 2 word shoul be said. The original 
effort was to maintain a tradition of the Hebrew printing ss 
known in America. Fares of carly Hebrew type vary, of course, 
very greatly in Turkey, Italy, Germany, Poland, Russia, Holland 
and England. In some cases they obviously imitate a local 
manuseript style. A study of early Hebrew printing in America 
and especially of works of considerable length made ii plain that 
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the American types were descended from Hollond which in its 
turn seems to have gone back to Venice. Accordingly, some 
prints were taken of works published by the distinguished Man- 
4seeh Ben Terwel (1HM-1057) who was at once author, printer, 
snd statesman and whose features are known to ua by a splendid 
etching of Rembrandt, From these characters an artist drew 
the designs for the Monotype machine, These were carefully 
studied and slight alterations male to prevent possible confusion 
of letters like dalah and resh, gimel and twin, samech wn final som. 
A face was thus finally secured which it is believed combines 
beuuty with elearness, The machines are being constricted to 
carry sik stees of type. | 

Aside from presenting this statement nivy purpose in bringing 
the subject before the Society is.to enable the members to con- 
siiler whether the Society desires to supplement this enterprise. 

The Jewish Publication Society has expended some 214,000 
up te now in buorllimy two muchines carrying six sizes ol ivpe. 
Hebrew is ample for its purpose, 1 have sacertained that for a 
masimun cost of $500 per language any other alphabet which 
would lend itself to the Monotype system coulil be added, 

This press, which I hope will be ready for practical purposes 
hy the end of May, will be at the service of anyone up to its: 
capacity. Being operated by a Soctety which does not seek 
profits, it may sid in solving some of the financial questions 
contected with the printing of Hebrew and other Oriental texts 









THE OLDEST DOME-STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD 
Frrrz Hosnert. 
Univenarr® or Siowicw 


Tue REPRESENTATION of ‘the oldest monumental dome-struc- 
ture’ given by Dr. H. F. Luts in this Jovnnan, vol, 30 (19195, 
p. 122, from one of the famous ‘palettes en schiste’, or slate pallets 
of the beginnings of Egyptian. civilization, has 1 jong and inter- 
esting history which ! will give in outlines in the following pages. 


A. ‘The history of ‘one of the oldest known temples in Egypt’. 
Tn the Pyramid Inseriptions (ed. by Kurt Sethe) two temples are 
naried more than thirty times in close connexion, viz., pr-tr 422 
with many slight variants, i. ¢., ‘the house of the prince, oF ‘hue 
great house’, arid pr-mw, i. ©, ‘the house of the heavenly ovesn’, 
or prensr, ‘the house of dindem (?)', or, perlaps, ‘of watching’ |]! 
Az it is seen easily, the hatter ix the temple, given by Prof, Lutz 
from the ‘palette en schiste avec sotnes de chasse’. 


(a) -pr-ter and pr-nte (or prensr) named together (I cite the para- 
graphs of the edition of Sethe): 

Pyr, 256 god Min js Ant praer pr-nw (var. girt p. p., jtrt chapel 
or a #imilar meaning), comp. below 1008a. 

Pyr, 42h the two pr, the double ox and the obelisk (hn-tr 
together with sp’ (larva?) in an exorcisin-fonmula, comp, below 
669 (the two pr and «p'-mr). 

Pyr. S770, d (=645b), Osirian text; “the god# are in brother- 
hood with thee in thy name énuf, yy, they do not repel (fier) 
thee in thy name jirt pr-rr pr-nw'. Comp, also [830e, d. 

Pryr. 45b (comp, 577, ¢, d and 1830, e. «L). 

Pyr. 669ab, comp. 425; not the ideograms, bat pr-wrr and pr-we 
are moant by ‘the two pr’. 

Pyr, 73le (Osirian text). Osiris judging the gode mw Amt jtrt 
prewr (and) prem (ideog. with det. ); comp. 2005a. 

Pyr. 757b jtrt prser pr-nw p+ (of henven); comp. 757b (the 
tlirone of Osiris). 

Pyr. 852be pr-wr pr-wr (here phonetically with id.) prvee+ 
ani! jd, (Osirian text!). 





2) trametilbie of always pr-er (with a hephen) anil [ alwave pr-nie. 
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Pyr. 8960 Osiris standing before jtrt prewr pronw like Anubis, 

Pyr. 10098 (Osirian hymn) no mourning in jet prarr pr-nw 
=.1978a, 

Pyr. 106Sed the enneas in On m Ant (before) jirt pr-wr, m dd 
f-t prove (comp. 288b, 1362c). 

Pyr. 1159b Hn jtrt pracr pr-ie (comp. 1157b Osiris and 11598 
Spd-wr). 

Pyr. 0182e he goes up-stream to Mut-jtri pr-wr pr-nw, 

Pyr. 1262h they place thee (O Osiris) before jirt prarr prow. 
of the souls of On (Osirian text), 

Pyr, 1297e (=1369be and 201 7be) jfrt preier in Upper-Egypt 
(fm'), irt pr-nw tn Lower Egypt (mh'+t)—Osinan text, 

Pyr. 1345b Osiris om fat jit praer pr-nw (comp. pr-wr alone 
257 2b). 

Pyr. 1362¢ (comp, another variant 2010a) y dbl pr-wr pr-nw 
pe-nue (the latter in the dual) Gry} (comp, 7198). Osinan 
text; comp. 288b and L0f4ed. 

Pyr, (369be=1297cd =2017hbe, Osirian text (see above). 

Pyr. 1541b (Osiris) m jirt ia pene jit (comp, 1862h, and 
12a). 

Pyr. 15826 [ntemnt-f offers to jirl pr-wr (with two strokes, 
meaning pr-wr and pr-nw); comp. 155la fph-t prance hymn to 
Osiris-Nile, 

Pyr. ($30ed (Osirian text) see above S77ed (and (44b), 

Pyr, 1862) (Osirian text) he stands in jffl pr-wer pr-nie 7) 
(comp. Heth and 1992a). Comp. also 1867b (Anubis and pr-wr), 

Pyr, 1978a (Osirian hymn) oo mourning in jirt praer prom, 
see 1000. 

Pyr. 10920 see LMih aml 18626; and comp. 1992b (throne of 
Gh before jirt praer). 

Pyr, 1998a thou standest on the top (or front, Avty) of the 
brotherhood (ie!) of prar prnw like Min. Comp. above 256. 

Py 2005a comp. above T3le. 

Pyr. 2017be= 1207e and 1309b0 (see above). 

Pyr. 370b with Nbtj (=St#, Seth). 

Pyr. 6278 Jif er (Osiris as the great sawer) of race in triumph 


* (irgic-b't tv probably acpacuope im the Fayoum. 


a3 Frilz Hommel . 


_ Pyr. G48d Osiris is named prarr prior (phonetically and id.); 
folk-etymology with wr ‘greater’ than his enemy. 

Pyr. 6890 the god Pr-wr (only phonet,, without ideogr:). : 

Per, O10b NAb of NAbvw, lady of pr-tr pr-wr (phon. and id.)- 

Pyr, 938a m brit jért peewee wr(+)}4 (comp. 125ld). The wirl- 
ant gives yr-mr tort. | 

Pyr, 125ld m Ant jirt praer ert (comp, 938a) and god Bau, 

Pyr, 1288a pr (pl) wr (pl) jie jen (On)—here meaning 
prserand prem; lit. the great houses, 

Pyr, 462 prrr (im a connexion which is obseury to mo). 

Pyr, 1867b like Anubis upon « (man with knife} pror (comp. 
1862) peer pr-ww’). 

Pyr Toth 6) before jit praer (comp. 10924 prewr prone). 

Pr. 20046 (Osirian text) standing in pr-wr, sitting with the 
‘hwo enneads. 

Pyr. 2172b Nut bears thee like Orion,’ she makes thy standing 
place hefore jirt pr-wr (comp, L4bb the variant pr-ter prom, 
without the passage mentioning Oran). 

(¢) pr-mer alone: 

Pyr. 244b 2450 bull of Horus and the god Jm-tphi-y (t e., he 
who is in his spring-fountain, or fountain-eavern, with det. pr-nw). 

-Pyr. 268d fntj (pht with det. mu three times repeated (comp, 
[]=pr-me), | 

Pyr. 288d m Dd-t (det. of local name), var. m Ddbt and det. 

preaet Comp. 1004d and 1362c- 


Pyr, 444b (pht pr-nto (charm-text, sp’ Mr, and house.of the Imi 


of the fountain-cavern). 
Pyr, 682a god Jm-tphty (here with det. pr, instesd of pr-mr)- 
Pyr. 8l0e phd pr-mw qr. ¢ jenener (var, ¢ instead: of spronw, 
comp. Kees, Der Opferlans, p. 130). | 
Pyr. 852d (ph-t prone are opened, var. <. 
Pr. 1078b fphwt pr-mw (three times | |) are opened. 
Pyr. 11306 Am pr-ne of the goddess Jmt-+t (comp. 1128¢ Osiris). 
Pyr. 1438 Pr nw and id. pr-we (| 1); there the birth of the god 
Wpw'tet, the standing jackal, WW p-e’wt must be here a name of 
the Nile. 
ee (hymn to Osiris-Nile) (pha prore (=house of premier 





R. T.2., plo XVI, No. L1G prorr #'h, and tomb of Min (Herlin} GX, 
(= E, 2 of the other edition) pringe of Pr oe UA (here a loend name). . 
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Pyr. 15576 (in the same hymn) fph-t-/ (wiz. of the Nile), with 
det. Pr instead of pr-nw. } 

_Pyr. 1680b thou (o Wr) hast opened tpht (det. = instead of 
pr-mw). 

In resuming, the following is remarkable: Though some times 
Pracr is epecialized for Upper Egypt. and similarly Pr-nw for 
Lower Egypt (see above Pyr. 1297e),‘ originally both sanctuaries 
belonged closely together and were situated in the neighborhood 
of Assuan,-where the {pht (the subterranean source of the Nils) 
‘and the gbiw had their home. 

Roth sanctuaries were connected with the corm god (Osiris, 
especially the praer, his holy sepulchre, on whose top his son 
Anubis was lying, Comp. Reyal Tombs, 2, pl. XVI, No. 116, 
where the pr-rr, originally n granary with a ladder of three degrees, 
is clearly represented as a house with the lying jackal of Anubis, 
aecording ta the ingenious interpretation of my son-in-law, Dr. 
“Theodor Dombart. Tho three degrees of the ladder became here 
the two forelegs and the nose of the jackal, and the two funnel- 
sinkes became the two ears, Comp. also Pyr. 8960 and 1567b. 
with Geb, with Nhb-t and with Min of Panopolis (Khemmu)— 

While pr-uw, the birth piace of Wp-w't (here s symbolic name 
for the Nile?) is generally connected with the [pi-, the holy 
‘fountain-cavern-of the great river of Egypt. 

In Roya! Tombs, 2, pl VI A (lot Dyn.) stands the symbol of 
the goddess Neith before the pr-wr, and an ibis (7) upon the pr-nw,* 
while a bull (in the net) i# placed before it; comp. the double- 
ox by the side of the pr-ww on the slate-palette, and comp. above 

Old pictures of the pr-er are found also in Hoyal Tombs 1, 
pl, X, No. Il=pl. XVI, No. 20 (king Den) and Medum, pl. 
IX (tomb of Ra-hotep) and pl. XVII (tomb of Nofer-ma't). 
Comp. also the seal cyl. of Negadeh, Aeg. Z. 34 (1596), p. 160, 
Abb. 4: three fishes, tree and pr-er (7), the tree ia the sycamore 
of the tomb of Osiris (Pyr. 1485-1491). In later times we find 
(fe. ¢, in How, 7. nome of Upper-Egypt) the sycamore by the 


aS ee 


* And cotnp. the Palermo chronicle, rev. 3, 1. 
‘Comp. the great mace of Ner-ner, where we alsp find the picture of a 
pr-ewe with an ibis therein (ore ¢, e., Capart, p. 241). 
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side of pr-nw (instead of pr-wr), which isa secondary confusion. 

B, That Dr. Lutz is right in saying: ‘the pre-dynastic Egyptian 
dome-structure ultimately goes back to Babylonia’, is proved by 
a Series of important discoveries which were publisheal in my 
"Beitrige zur morgenlandischen Altertumskunde’, pp. 17-32 (11. ‘Die 
beiden Altesten babylonischen and Agyptischen Heiligtiimer’), 
Muenchen, 1920, Frangz'sche Buchhandlung (Hermann Luk- 
sechik), Compare especially my remarks on &nunna = kummu 
(vanant kipy, dome-structure, German ‘Kuppel’) in connection 
with the nagab apa or fountain-spring, and Egyptian fnw, in 
connection with the fph-t, the fountain cavern of the Nile 
(see above), 


BRIEF NOTES 


Representation of tones in Oriental languages, 


‘A Note on the Representation of Tones in Oriental Languages 
appeared on pp. 453ff. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sonety 
for October 1020, and, at the risk of appearing egotistical, I venture 
to draw the attention of the Members of the American Oriental 
Society to the proposals contained therein. 1 believe that all 
Orientalists who have anything to do with the Far East have long 
felt the need of one universn! aystem of representing tones for 
all languages, instead of the varying systems and confusion that 
exist at the present day, [in no way assume that the system pro- 
posed by me is the best possible, and, if a better and more con- 
venient is euggesied, I shall be the firet 10 welcome tt- Anyhow, 
perhaps it may be taken by American Onentalists as 1 starting 
point for the consideration of the subject. 

The Note is the outcome of a Committee held in London, of 
which the principal members were Mr. Lionel Giles, of the British 
Museum, Sir Denison Ross, Director of the School of Oriental 
‘Studies; and Dr. Thomas, the Librarian of the India Office, and 
was drawn up at their request, but on my own responsibilty. It 
was laid before the Joint Meeting of Oriental Societies held in 
Puris in July 1920, at which were present representatives of the 
American Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Société Asiatique, The Procetdings of that Meeting were pul 
lished in the Journal Asiatique for July-September 1920, and on 
page 192 there will be found, under the heading “Rapport de la 
Commission des Transtriptions,” the following recommendation: 

Le Comité donne son approbation cordiale su systéme de 
représentation des tons exposé par Sir George Grierson duns un 
article qui a été communiqué en manuserit & la Commission (ct 
publié ultéricurement dans le Jowrnal of the Reyal Asiatic Society 
octobre 1920).' 

Gronce A. GaIERSON 

Cumbertey, Surrey, Englani! 





' Bditerial Nole—The Editors commend to the thoughtful eonsiderution 
of the members of the Secety and readers of the Jormxar Sir George Girierson’s 
ihiminating study of a eystem for representing tones. We hope in the near 
future to be able to pubilish an article by a well-known American authority 
Hwstrating Whe we of the proposed syetem. 


TA Friel Noles 
Persian Words tn the Glosses of Heaychine 


1. Gp&ihos 


Our glossographer cefinee dpfidos noon Persian Joan word 
signifving ‘eagle’ (aeros). It is doubtless the Younger Avesta 
vracifrd, “darting straight down,’ Sanskrit ¢pya, an epithet of 
byena, ‘faleon’, in Rig Veda 4.27.4. 38. 2. The priva of the eori- 
potint! may have appeared in Ancient Porsian as “ards (LE. roi, 
Ar. edi), the sound representing Ar, 2 being shown in the cuneiform 
sv llabury regularly se ¢, sometimes oe 2. “This distinction involves 
the mooted question of dialects within the ancient Jnngunge 
tee! (ef. Meillet, Gram. du Vieux Perse, 3-9: Johneon, Atal. 
Gram, of Ane. Pers. Lang., 147, 158) a5 well as phonctio influence 
‘and formuliie usage (of Stonesipher, (racco-Persian Proper 

Nome, O-8). Without doubt the more correct transliteration 
of ihe Persian word would be dplidies <dplubios reproducing 

sa it does the exact form of the original. Uf we accept the dialect 
hypothesis it seems that the forms with 2 predominate in the 
Greck transference even where the Ancient Persian shows the 
regular df, e.4. ApoBaplavas <ariya-+rardana, MPpoBaplasns 
<Midra+vardana. 

c r 


An Anejeni Persian’ word which has nov eurvived js » Biorak 
described ae 6 Baothers wapd Udpoas, We may conjecture 
that it wns a royal lithe and not the word for ‘king,’ The privat 
connect with the Ancient Persian rid, ‘royal house,’ Avestan pis, 
it= applicstion to the reigning dynasty is clearly shown in the 
following passages: Helistan Inseription of Darius the Great,” 
I, 70-71, homatarsoaiy rosnd auramesdaha yada Gaumita hia 
magnd e' Dam lydei anvizam noiy pardbara, ‘I labored by the grace 

of Ahura Magda that Gaumata the Magian might not take away 
our dynasty; Persepolis Inseription of Darius, «, 23-24 siydtid 
ardid haurcry aurd nizesdiry abiy imdm videm, “Welfare undis 
turbed will descend through Ahura upon this dynasty; Naks-i- 
Rustam Inscription of the same monarch, a, 52-53, mam aura- 
manid pdtue hacd gulsta) utdmaty ridam wld tmdém dahydum, ‘may 
Ahura Mazda protect me from evil and my dynasty and this 
country." 

The same problem is presented in the Greek transliteration of 
Ancient Persian 0 <LE. i, as in the case of Ancient Persian 
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d <LE. g. Here again we find o often representing 0, ee. 
Magiorns <miidia, Seragrys < volaaspa. 

The posterius may be connected with the Middle Persian tak, 
‘strong,’ seen as the prive in the Ancient Persian proper name 
laxmaspdda, ‘possessing a hero-army.’ [Hf our conjecture bre 
correet, in-addition to the formulai¢ phraseology of the ‘hing af 
kings,” (2ddyadiyo rSdyathyandm) we restore another epithet of 
despotic arrogance, Biota, ‘hero of the royal race,’ 


%. owacror 


Hesychius notes jractrov ro édadiow. Tépoa: (MS., not 
Hepyaio, Philo! 12. 616; Herwerden, Lee. onacew). The 
Ancient Persian word seems clearly to be compounded otf the 
profix upd, ‘unto’ and the root #4, ‘stand. In the senae of ‘stand 
by, aid’ the word upasta occurs twenty-four times in the Achaemen- 
idan inscriptions and in a special application would convey the 
meaning contained in dddéior, ‘supplies for the road, suppart, 
neistanee’ As shown in the related Sanskrit wpasthdna the 
meaning ‘approach’ woulll flow easily from the etymology even 
'f the compound is riot found with this signifieation either in the 
inscriptions or im the Younger Avesta, and in that sense it would 
approximate the Greek épodos. 


A. curious formation is dpalaxdpar defined ay ToAeue. We 
are reminded of the oft recurring hamaranam cartanaiy, ‘to make 
battle’ and are tempted to regard apala- as an incorrect trans 
ference of dpapa- (Anc, Pers. hamarana, ‘battle’ from ham, "to- 
gether’+ar, ‘come’). To defend the C one must posit “hamazo 
‘(ham,+-*aza, cf. Avesta az ‘drive'). The posleriua xapar< 
Ancient Persian kar ‘make’ is clear. 





B. Cy. Toian 
Vanderbilt Universit: 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Acting under Artiche [V, Section 1, of the Covstitution, as amended at the 
le<t annual meeting, the Executive Committee bos, by unnoiinans vole, 
elected the following to membership in the Society: 


Rabb: Harry BL Maver, 
Prof. FH. Ht. Reed, 

Afr. A. RK. Pehmavoniat, 
Prof, Jomo Wael ! 


Rev. Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 25. Madison Averue, New York Otty, haa 
secepted the chairmanship of the Committee on Fslareurnent cil Slaxstaenao? 
and Resourecs, mado vacant by the resignation of Prof, Julian Morgenstern, 


At the meeting recently held in Baltimore, the Directors voted that foreign 
societhes andl individuals who were receiving the JormyaL in M14, should be 
permitted to contiriue or renew their subseriptions, and to Ail Incunse in their 
files sinew 1014, nt pre-war mites of exchange ($6,00=1 Pownd =25 franes = 3) 
trarks,.nte.). Notion is hereby givon of this ruling, which goes into affect at 
ier, The Executive Committee wae empowered by the Directors to apply 
the principhe this laid down in inilividiial oases at its cliseretion, 








NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The American Schoal of Oriental Research in Jertiealem, stpten ads T sa! 
of an Executive Comnnittes afflinted with the Archaeological Institute, the 

Society of Biblical Literature and the Aweriesxn Oriental Society, haa been 
Incorporated under the lawa of the District of Columbia as the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. This action was approved at a meeting of the 
Managing Committee (consisting of the Gontributors, ete.) held in New York, 
Jane 3. [te porpose, ma eet forth io the Articles of Ineorportion, ia: “To pro- 
mote the-study-and tenching and to extend the kaowladgs of Bihbeal Heerature 
and the gesgraphy, history, archaeology, and ancient and modern languages 
andl fiteratures of Palestine, Mesopotamia anu other Oriental countrine, by 
afforling educational opportunities to gradwites of American Colleges and 
Voi versities amd to other qualified wtudents, and by the prosecution of Oriental 
reseurch und excavations and exploration.” The new incorporation will thus 
meclade the proposed School at Baghdad and any similar andertakings in the 
Near Orient. The Trustees nimber fifieen,. three of whom represent the 
affilinted socetzes, the remainder being elected by the Contritutors in groups 
of toar for three years. The firat board of Trustees consista of: James C. 
Egbert (President of the Archaeological Institute), Warren J, Moulton (Hociety 
ad Bzblieel dateratiira), Willred Hi. Schoff (American Oriental Society), Cymas 
Adier, Benjamin 'W_ Bacon, Geange A. Barton, Howard Crosby Butler, Albert 
T. Clay, A. V. Witlicnia Sualiie, Morria Jostrow, Jr., Joos A. Mont- 
gomery, Edward 'T. Se ES, B. Nies, James H. Ropes, Charles C, 








+ 


Notes ago 


Torrey, Most of these gentlemen, with John B, Pine, Ber, were the jiexr- 
porators. The first meeting of the Tristers was held in New York an Jun 17. 
The following officers were elected: James A. Montgomery, president; James 
(. Egbert, vice-preadent; George A. Barton, seeretary and treasurer; Wilfred 
H. Schofl, associate serotary. Dr, W, F. Albright. present acting director, 
Was appointed director of the Schoo! (or the coming year, 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has appointed a oommitter 
to inquire into the feasibility of compiling a catalogue of the Biblical manu- 
sonpts in this country, The committee consists of Prof. €, C. Edovunds 
(General Theological Seminary signe flo hanrt Sect erancamaane rues! 
and Prof. A. P. Smith (Union Theological Seminary), ehairrann, A. brie 
questionaire has been issued inquiring a8 to the loention of manuscripts and 
the willingness of owners to participate in the eatalogue. Page ese mar 
‘intended to obtain knowledge of inauuseripte in private hands Information 
should: be sent to the chairman, 


The Palestine Oriental Soriety held ite sivth General Meeting in Jerumlem 
oo Msy 4. The program of papers consisted of: ‘A Year's Work in Palestine,’ 
Prof, J. Garstang; “Un reat ee oe Le Rev, Pare Crfali;. 
“Solomon ala Magician in Chrmtion Legend,’ Dr. CC. MeCown) ‘Origine 
‘du pluriel aimple dane le langues stmitiques,’ Mr. Lerac! Eitan; “Methods 
of Education and Correction nmong the Fellahin," Mr. E. N- Haddad; ‘Bites 
of Elron; Gath antl Dibmah,” De. W. F. Allright. [t is requested by the 
secretary, the Rev. Herbert Danby, that newoomers ty Palestine who arm 

interested in the Society, should comminicate with him. 


The name of the Eeole Biblique de St Etienne of the Dorninican Convent 
inJerizalen has been changed to |'Boole fmngaisy archéologique ce Palestine. 
The change of name te stgmifiennt of the recognition of the School by the Freneh 
movernment. 








PERSONALIA 
Prof, H. Ziswens, of Gelpsig, bias siicceeded Prof, Friedr. Delitasih at 
the University of Berlin. 


I, H. Rapid ab rca BN pcre gras rer banat 
esiublished chair of Egyptology aml Asevriology at the University of 





of Lake Forest College. Hie eubject wae “Bible and Spade.” 
Prof, Orme Bannenuewen, of Munich, profewor of the New Testament 
and Patretic scholar, editor of Bihtieche Stadion, dard March 19. 


Twas Avramp E Dav, of the Amenran University of Beirut, hae published 
as cireniur giving a systern of te eration of Ambir, with primary regan! tn 
the usage of that University. 
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Mr, W. EB. Srarces, of Victoria College, Voiversity of Toronté, hus gained 


the Thayer Fellowship in the Ameriran School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem for 1921-22. 


Profecsor Frans Cowonr has been vierting this comtry. He came to 
deliver the Silliman Lectures at Yale University, his subject being the Astral 
Culta, ‘These he repeated at Union Seminary, and be piso Jectured at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of Wisconsin. and the Pysatic 
School of Religions, Berkeley, Calif 


Profesor Mores Jastnow, In, of the University of Penneyivenia, died 
eiddenily at Jonkintows, Pa, on June 22, at the age of fity-nine yours. He 


kal been a member of the Sorinty aime IRR, hed served it ne President, aul 
at the tie of his desth was a Director: 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 


Aurear T. (Lar 
Varn Univessrrr 


SOME YEARS aco it) was suggested that the seribe of Nabonidus 
(555-538) made a mistake in stating that Naram-Sin lived 2200 
years earlier; that tistea!, he should have written 2200 yeare 
This would make the date of Naram-Sin about 2750 B. C. 
Although there were reasons for reducing the older figure, many 
Aseyriologists, including the writer, felt that wntil conclusive 
evidence was forthcoming it wus inudvisable to lop off 1000 
years, Kecoent. discoveries have shown that the date 2750 B.C. 
iy not far from correct. The date of Sargon, the founder of 
Akkad, following the chronology given in the dynastic tablets 
which are discussed below, would then be about 2547-2791 B, C, 

About twenty-five years ago, when some European savatite 
regarded Sargon and Naram-Sin ns legendary characters, Haynes 
at Nippur wne digging through the pavement which was Inid in 
the temple peribolos by one of these kings. Beneath the pave 
ment of Naram-Sin he found thirty feet of secumulations of 
débria. Everything that was discovered belonging to the time 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin, letters, legal documents, temple udmin- 
istrative archives, and the art, indicated a highly developed state 
of civilization. But what is more to the point in this connection, 
everything which was found in the strata beneath Naram-Sin's 
pavement, and everything found elsewhere which belonged to the 
period prior to Sargon, pointed to a long antiquity for the culture 
gama by what was discovered. The character of the 

elonging to this age seemed, on palaeographical 
ground $0 ‘city ux back 10 4 time many centuries prior to the 
days of Sargon. The signs of even the earliest known writing 
are 60 far removed from the original hieroglyphs that it is only 
by the help of the values which we know the signs possess that 
we can make reasonable guesses as to what the original pictures 
of some of them might have ea while the majority are con- 


“While there are ov data at present to connoet the V Uruk dynnelty with that 
of TI Us, the number of kites in tho lists given ow by the Bubylonian his- 
ftoriane does not permit a large gap, if any. 
ie. Ate at 
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ventionalized to such an extent that even this ia not possible, 
The work of the sculptor im stone and bronze had been developed 
to such excellence that we ean only infer that it required a long 
period to lead up to what had been produced. The artiste 
ingenuity displiyed by the Ispidary im metamorphizing a bit of 
stone into a beautiful gem, an art which even before Surgon’s 
age was greatly conventionalized and at its very height, also 
forees one to conclude that 4 lang period in the development of 
this art preceded, 

There was « time when it seemed justifiable to take compara- 
tively little notice of the history that preveded Sargon; but ao 
much has recently been brought to light that we are now in a 
(position to clarify our views concerning this earlier period. 

During the past two decades » number of tablets and fragments 
have been found presumably all dating from the third millennium 
B. C,, which have proved to be chronological works by ancient 
Babylonion historians. In. the reeonstructed list which follows, 
this material is marked A to E. 

(A) In 180), Hilprecht published the reverse of a frupmentary 
tablet which had been found in the Nippur Library, giving the 
names of kings and the years they ruled, of the Ur and Nisin 
dynasties* This wus republished by Poebel, in 1914,.% who, with 
the help of other texts, succeeded in reading also the obverse of 
the tablet, which contained the earliest dynasties. 

(B) In 1912, Pare Scheil published a very important tablet, in 
the possession of Mr. Bernard Maimon, which, although {rag- 
Inéitary, gives the six dynasties between Akuhak and Gutium 
inclusive, with the names of rulers and wumber of years they 
reigned.® 

(C) In 1912, Thureau- Dangin published an important tablet of 
Utu-begal, king of Erech, in which he tells how he terminated 
the Tule of Gutmmm over Bubylonia,s ‘This enables us to restore 
what is now known as the V Uruk dynasty to ita proper pluce. 

(D) In 1014, Poebel published several tablets, discovered In 
the Library at Nippur, one of which was written hy « seribe in 
the fourth year of Ellil-bani, of the Nisin dynusty, i, e, about 





'fE XX. 1, 

Y HOT V, 6. 

© Compiles remus de Food des Fnecr, 10/1, G06 ff. 
‘RA TX. [14-f, 
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220) B,C. These texts give the names of 134 kings who ruled 
Babylonia prior to his time, Another historiographer, who wrote 
during the reign of Damig-ilishu, the last king of the same dynasty, 
had given o similar list. A summary informs us that there were 
eleven ‘cities of royalty,’ one of whieh had enjoyed five different 
ey apatite, and the others, one, three, and four dynnatiea re- 
spectively; this covers 139 kings who ruled Babylonia. ‘The 
ict of the later scribe brings us close to the beginning of Ham- 
murabi's reign, about 2123 B,C.. Unfortunately these tablets! 
have come down to us in a fragmentary condition, most important 
parts being missing. 

ay An important fragment of « similar list from the same 
source, haa recently boen published ty M. Léon Legrain, in which 
the three miseing cities of the eleven are given, namely, Hamagi, 
Adab, and Mari, making the list complete. 

Several attempts have been made at revonstracting the sum- 
mary given at the clase of the tablet published by Poebel, repre- 
senting these ‘cities of royulty', in the order in whieh they firat 
became seate of the dynasties." With the aid of the additional 
light furnished by the fragment published by Legrain, I offer in 
the following a new attempt of reconstructing the summary, ns 
well ae the list of dynasties, 


4 kingiloms of Kish 

5 kingdoms of Uruk 

3 Eingdoms of Ur 

| kingdom of Awan 

i kingdom of Halmazij* 
|2 kingdoms of Adab| 

(1 or 2 kingdoms of Mari] 
|) or 2 kinydoms of Akshak] 
| kingdom of Akkad 

1 kingdom of Guti 

1 kingdom of Nisin 





* For theer texts see Poebel, JGT Now 2, 3, 4, and § 

* The Musewn Journal, 1020, 175 fi. 

'Poobel, AT 87 ff. Unguad, ZOMG L017, 12. Hommel in Nie, Ur 
Dynnaty Toblets, 205 iT, Meiesner, Hobylonion wed Aseyrica, 1020, 23 

"In answer to an inquiry Doctor Legrain informed the writer aller collating 
the tablet published previously (ae GT 225), thet the character which is 
preserved i ia. This upquesiionsbls shows that the tablet read Hicmasi, 
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RECONSTRUCTED LIST OF ROYAL CITIE 


I Kish 23 kings 18,000+ years 
I Urnk 11(7) “ 2171+ " 
I Ur Pk 171 rr 
Awan os u56 
Tl Kish at)" 3,792 " 





Uamasi (2) Tm 
I Adah“ a(t)“ 


1 UrX 4(7);“" 108 “ 
EF FT Adab 5 th) o 
| Mari 3(t) # 30+ 
I(M)Akshak” 4(7)" 
fll Kish™ a(t)" 
He Uruk* a(t)" 
e| nailer ¢ a) “007 (7)B. C. 
IV Kish 5 * 106 "  2978(7)B. C. 
i Urak ky 25 “ 2872(7)B.C, 
Akkad iz * 197 " 2847(7)B. C. 
IV Uruk 5 " 26 “ 2650(7) B.C, 
Gutium a 125 “ 2624(7)B, C. 
0 VY Urnk LP a(t) * 2400(T1B, C, 
a il Ur a i “ 2474(TB, C, 
Nisin 6 4 225 “ 3357(7)B.C, 
139 


* This dynasty is proposed to account, for the kings Whose inscriptions wes 
found by Banks at Bian. ae 
' The mumber of years for this dynasty is obtained by subtracting the num- 
ber of kines and the years of the first. und third dynasties from the total given” 
for oll three. On the two known kings assigned to this dynasty, f. HT 196. 
* The existence of two Akshak dynnstins rests upon slender errands. Zusu 
of Akshak, whom Eannatun conquered (SAX p. 20), may only have bern 


ser _ hatlerorss 
| Ht would seem 2a W Farmratum had founded this dynasty : that Fabi- 
Auhtar waa the Inst king of it. = 


* The three kings are only tentatively sstigned to this dynasty. 
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I Kish 
4 U 900 years 
10 Zugagib 0 
Li Arwit, son of a mushkenu 770 * 
12 Ettana, the Shepherd 625 “ 
13. Balhqam, son of Etana a0 
14 En-men-aun-nn. Gli." 
15 Melam-Kiah a 
16 Barsal-nun-na, son of Melam-Kish L200 " 
17 Me-za-mug(?), son of Bar-eal-nun-na 
18 En-gis(?)-gu(?), son of Bar-cal-nun-na 
19 En(?}-:-. 
20 ...-za(T) 
21 En(TP.. 
|: poo ff 
23 Ag(?), son of En({?) 625 “ 
23 kings 18,000 + x years 
Eanna or | Uruk Kingdom 
1 Mesh-kin-gasher, son of Shamash 325 years 
2. En-mer-khr, son of Mesh-kin-gasher 4M) 
3 Lugal-Marda, the Shepherd L200 * 
4 Dumo- (or Tammuz), the Hunter(?) 100 “ 
5 Gilgamesh, son of the Highpriest of 
Bullab 126 ™ 
6 ...-lugal, son of Gilgamesh 
13(7) kings (about 6 missing) 2.171 + years 
I Ur Kingdom 
1 Mesh-anni-pada SD years 
2 Mesl-kiag-nunna, son of Mesh-anni-pada 30 “ 
3 Eluly" 5° 
4 Balun" ao C«" 


4. Kings 71" 





“The new fragment published by Legrnin makes it possible to restore the 
names E-ha{-lu) and Ba-ha{-laj; Museen Journal, Dec. 1220, p. 179. 
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Tt Kish Kingdom 
Mesilim 


4(f) kings 3,702 yenrs 


bo .-ni-ieh 7 years 

I Adal Kingdom” | | 

Tayal-dalu 

Mo-igi-, .. 

2(7) kings 

Tl Ur Kingdom™ 

Annani 

Li-Nannar, eon of Annani 

Lugal-anna-wundu" 

Ansir a 


I+shlar-Shamash 


3(?) kings 4 wy 
1(?) Akehak Kingdom™ bie Asie 
1 Aur 
ITI Kish Kingdom™ 
! Eannatum 
Lugal-tarsi 
$ Enhi-Ashtar 
(?) kings 
I Uruk Kingdon? 
Logal-kigub-niduda 
Lugal-kisalsi 
a(?) kings 
‘ee Poebel, BE VL 2, 120, and HT p. 128. 
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Il{?) Akshuk 
1 ost 30 years 307(0)" 
2... -dalutu 12° 3047(7) 
3 UR-UR 6 3085(%) 
4 BASA-Sahan 20" = 3029(7) 
5 Ishu-il 24 «63009(7) 
6 Gimil-Sin, son of Ishu-il 7 9985(7) 
i years 
l KU-Bau or Bawellit 14 years 2078 (7) 
9 25 2004(7) 
3. Ur-*Zababs 6 " 2939(7) 
4 Bmutar 3000" 2985(7) 
4 Usi-watar, son of Zimutar 6 " 2903(7) 
6 El-muti i (2807(%) 
7 Tittu-Shamash i“ 2886/7) 
8 Nania, the Jeweler 3" 2875(7) 





© The dates from Utu-begal backward are uncertain, because the 25 years 
azegned that ruler ary conjectural and als: because it is not known whether 
‘any other kings intervened betwren his time and the reign of Ur-Engur of Ur, 
‘The date W123 B.C, usually seoepted for the beginning of Hammurahi's 
seign, is tied od © parting pdint. Thureau-Dangin, using his: conjectural 
mating of 14 yeare for AW) $2; 15, makes the last year of Lone 2123-29 
(at — 14) =2004 B. Cone the close of Rim-Sin's reign. As he ruled 61 years, 
the beginning then would be 2155, Assuming thal Rim-Sin overthrew the 
dynaaty of Nisin when he eptured the city of Dumiq-ilishu, Thureat-Dangin 
detides that the last year of Nisin was 2132 B.O, This makes the Nisin and 
Lares dynasties begin in the same year, 2357. The date recently published 
by Dr. Grice (Chron. p: 20), namely, “The year lie stnote with his weapon the 
army of Elam and Zambia, king of Slain,’ which she conjectured refers to Sin- 
idinnam, siore this king of Larsa ueel the title of "King of Sumer and-Akicd," 
would seem to show that thia ia at least approximately correct. 1t iz to be 
poted, howwyer, that according to thee date: Zambia reigned one year after 
the close of Sin-idinnat. Moreover, it is not imposible that the Nin dynasty 
eame to & cloee when the Nisin era began. Uf this abould prove correct it will 
require a modification of the synchroniams, and will probably make 5in- 
it(jighamn the contemporary of Zambia. 
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So 0 =<) oo we or | 





Uru-mush, son of Sharru-kin 
Manishtusu, son of Uru-mush 
Naram-—Sin, son of Mantslitusy 


«  2792(2) 


rT 2714(7) 


Roan a 
: 


J i 





Ieigi 

Nanum 8  oRsgrr) 
Tutu t) 
1} Dudu 21 268607) 
Gimil-Dur-x, son of Dudu 15“ 2665(?) 


= 
ho 


12 kings 197 years 


Ur-nigin 3 years 2650(7) 
“ 2647(7) 
' 2641 (7) 


a. + 
= 7 


1 

2 Ur-gigir, son of Ur-nigin 
8 Kudda 

4 BA-SA-li 

§ UrShamash 


= 


5 kings 20 years 


Gutium Kingdom 
1 Imbia 


a 
4 
5 
a 
10) 
Li 


Ingish 7 26100) 
Warlogaba 6 " 2612/7) 
: : Than er 
— a(t) -2606(?) 


ti 





™ Legrain hae quite reeen y discovered an additional frament af th 
tablet yrublistest whieh determines the relationship of the first five kings a of 
a Siaiiy aad the years they ule. Ser Musewin Journal, 1994, p. 75. 
W The same fragment found by Dr, Legrain furnishes the iol 

CPR atin ty ars Mecsas traces of the 
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21 kings” 


V Uruk Kingdom 


1 


Utu-hegal 


UI Ur Kingdom 


av de OS BS 


Ur-Engur 
Dungi, son of Ur-Engur 
AmaerSin, son of Duogi 


5 kings 





Nisin Kingdom 


— 


© Oo =<) oy te im co be 





Ishbi-Urra, & man from Mari 
Gimil-ilishu, son of Ishbi-Urra 
Idin-Dagan, son of Gimil-ilishu 
Ishme-Dagun, son of Idin-Dagan 
Ur-Enuria 

Bur-Sin, son of Ur-Enurta 
Tter-pisha, son of Bur-Sin 
Urre-imitti 

ual ae 





Ea... 
Damiq-ilishu, son of Sin-magir 


16 kings 


125 vears 


f ) or at es 2 op 


Pane) 
[a0 
=] 


Ll 


2251 years 

Like similar lists of other ancient peoples, the years of the early 
rulers are-given in fnbulows numbers. Leaving these out of oon- 
sideration and allowing only an average of fifteen years for cach 


219, 


2499(?) 


2474 
2456 





‘2357 


2325 
2315 
2204 
2274 
2263 
2245 
ezi4 
2200 
2002 
2201 
2177 
2174 
2160 
2165 
2154 


, erase ma well aa the photograph read 21. Leerain’s {racment 
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reign, we have a list of rulers extending beyond 4000 B.C, Ungnad's 
eonjectural date for the beginning of the first: dynasty of Tir, that 
is exclusive of the first two dynasties contatming thirty-four kings, 
ia $927 B,C. Meissner also fixes the beginning of this dynasty 
at shout 3000 B.C!" ‘The minimum date, theretned| for the I Kish. 
dynasty would be severn) centuries earlivr. 

it seems proper in this connection to inquire whether it is reason- 
able to assume that the early Babylonian historians had adequate 
data at their disposal upon which to bnse these chronological lists. 
Although some progress has been made in excavating the mounds 
of the Jand, it can properly be said that this work has only been 
begun, While in few of the motinds excavations have been 
systematienlly comlucted, only the surface of others has been 
scratched, while hundreds of mounds are practically untouched, 
Yet, in spite of this fact, we have in our possession the original 
inseriptions of many of the nilers whose names are given in the 
lista, as well as'a vast amount of material, by the help of which 
much that hes bean handed down by these historinns enn be fully 
verified, We are justified in concluding, even from the imperfect 
work. as yet dlone on the mounds, that the historian in the advanced 
etvilization of the Sargon and Nisin ers, as well as centuries carlior, 
had abundant data at his disposal from which to give us this skele- 
ton. of history; and that, except for the longevity of some of the 
rulers, wo may look upon the data aw being of a comparatively 
trustworthy character. 

The period in which we ure especially interested in this eonhec- 
thon is that which ie covered by the list of kings prior to Sargon, 
and which i4 represented by the thirty feet of accumulations of 
debris beneath Naram-Sin's pavement at Nippur, and by material 
found at such sites aa Adab, Fara, Tello, ete. 

Going backward from the time of Sargon, let us briefly note some 
of itso verifieations of the reconstructed list. Sargon‘s predecessor, 
Le jot, who is well known through his own imsorip- 
bisieus soansated Western Asin from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean.” Other inscriptions inform us that Sargon con- 
quered him " and gained title to his territory. Ku-RBau, or Bau- 








4@ ZDMEG 1017, p. 168. 

® Fiabylonion und Asayrien, 1920, p. 28, 
“OBI &7. 26 ff. 

HOT AL 2 ff. 
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ellit, a3 her name is written elsewhere,'* is known from an omen 
text, according to which she subdued the land." The names of 
rulers mentioned in the reconstructed list, such as Eannatum (of 
the TNT Kish kingdom), who had been a Patesi of Lagash, and 
who conquered Mari, Akshok, and Kish, and became the mighty 
possessor af the whole lind, is also a well known figure in Baby- 
lonian history While exeavutions in Mesopotamia proper have 
not yet been begun, we can verify the statement that there were 
one-or more Mari dynasties. A headless statue of o king of Mari, 
whose name, perhaps, following Ungnad,™ is to be restored I-[3Jar- 
Shamash, isin the British Museum; and in the inscription engraved 
on it he calle himself potest-gal of Enlil; from which it may be 
inferred that he ruled Babylonia An-an-ni (of the IT Ur king- 
dom), the builder of the gifdor-mah of the temple at Nippur, is 
known through am inscription found in that city, as is nlso that 
of his son and successor Lu-Nannar. They are tentatively 
assigned to a dynasty of Ur, becguse the Intter’s name is com- 
pounded with that of the god Nannar, the patron deity of that 
city We have inscriptions referring to Lugal-anna-mundu™, as 
well aa to Lighldalu, Me-igi..., kings of Adah, In this city, as 
also st Lagash, inscriptions have bet found belonging to Mesilim, 
king of Kish." The Elamite city, Hamazi, we know figured in = 
eariy history of Babvionia, for, as already montioned, it had | 
conquered by an early patesi of Kich, named Utug=" Awan, ah 
an Flamitie city, mentioned az a royul city in the dynastic lista, 
18 known to have paid tribute to Sargon. 
In previous years Gilgamesh of the earliest Erech dynasty, the 
hero of the epic which bears his name, woe regarded ns a mythien 
personage; but from «a number of sources it is now definitely 
known that he was an important king of Eroch: that be built the 
aitiumme of the temple and the wall of that city= and that he 








VA 4 ET 10, 

SCT 3s. 6, 

e SAX 22 97 4, 

SCT. V_2 (12) 40), 

™Pochel, WT p. 190: Clay, Kimpire of the Amerites, p. 104, 
* Boe Pochel, HT, p. 125. 
MBE VL? LO: and AGT 7h. 
* Bankes, Biceps, p. 201. 
"CBI 102 and 100, 

* Posbel, HT p. 125. 
MCT. SAK p. 222. 
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also built s part of the Winple ab Nippur2? Plesides the: epic, still 
other traditions of Gilgumesh have been handed down. ‘Tammuz 
about whose name are gathered the widespread myths connected 
with him and Ishtar, was aleo a king of Erech. ‘The Historical 
Epie:published by Poebel shows that there was an invasion in the 
time of Tammus by Elam." Sin-idinnam of Larsa informs us that 
Tammuz built the wall of Dar-Gurgurri" While the religious 
literature ie full of mythological references to Taramuz, the 
Babylonian historian, in hie let of kings, eimply names him aa 
Tuler, stating thet he was 4 hunter, and that he came from the 
city HA-A™. 

Going still further back, the dynastic lists Inform us that Ltigal- 
Mards, a prominent deity of later tines, preceded Tammuz, 8 
king of Erech, andl that he conquered and destroyed the city 
HA-A, and conducted wars ‘with Elum below, Halma sbove, and 
Tidnum in the West," The lista also show ua that Etann, the 
hero of the epic which bears hia name, who was subsequently leo 
deified, wae the twelfth king of the earliest known dynasty, that 
of Kish. 

We thus find in Babylonia a process analogous to what took place | 
in Greece; epica were directly based on historical personages. 
Many deities turn out to be deified kings or queens. Tt ta not 
improbable that even the goddees Ishtar may prove to have been 
originally some notable human figure; at all events the facts at our 
disposal assure us that the Babylonian historians, with temple 
libraries and archives of many cities at their disposal, with royal. 
letters and votive inseriptions in great mumbers (of which some 
have alrendy heen recovered), haye in these: [fists furnished: Ww 
with the names of historical personages | | 
acters. We, therefore, may confidently claim that Sargon WAS 
far from being the first ruler to build EE Sere Rae ee 
Asia, reaching from Elam to the Mediterranean and we must: 
reject the statement that the earliest emergene: of the Binateetain 














F Poebel, HT p. 13. 
" Ibid, pp. 123. 
ECT 16.18. 
HT 116 ff. 
“Breasted, Ancien! Times, p. 122; Wells, Ouiline of History, p- 101, etc 
P. V. Myers in his Aneieni Hidary id wore qaardcil. tn: the prenesintie /of: 
thin muhjoet, p. 51 
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eity-kingdom way in the thirty-first century B.C." The writer 
feels, on the baste of the new material, that he is justified in deelin- 
ing to modify his view on the antiquity of Babylonian civilization. 
Morcover, it is still an open question whether the ‘first rise of 

itien anywhere on the globe’ waa in Egypt, as is claimed,* 
oF even in Babylonia. 

It ia not possible to give even the barest outline of a history of 
Babylonia without considering that of Elam, the neighboring 
country to the east, because the history of the two lands is insey- 
arably connected. A tablet dealing with the reign of Laugal-Marda, 
king of the I Uruk dynasty, the secund known in Babylonian hie 
tory, informs us of an invasion of a eity Ezen-+Ask™ by” the 
Elamites, This wos the second time that thoy ‘came forth from 
the mountains’.** But whut is more important, as pomnted out, the 
dynastic Usts show that the Elumite city Awan was the fourth of 
the ruling cities, and that later on Hamazi, another Elamite city, 
held the hegemony. Utug, one of the carly patesis of Kish, tells 
of his having conquered Yamazi.” 

M, de Morgan, a trained archaeo wher 
tmethods, spent more than ten years m erenvating at the | Fiamite 
eity Susa, anid at Mussian, about 93 miles west of Susa. At Susa 
he cut through no less than 25 metres of accumulation, om was 
able to truce strata which represented » period from the Neolithic 
to the present time. He noted here two distinet strata in the pre- 
histone period. The first of those was distinguished from the 
second by a fine; wheel-made, red pottery which was polished, and 
decorated with black banis. It was also decorated with designs 
lai) on in brown color, The freely-painted patterns included 
geometric, spherical, and herring-bone designs. Ammal and vege- 
table farms also were used in these designe, Sinee no Neolithic 
period has been noted for Babylonia. we scarcely expect to find 
pottery of this sort in that land; although at Eridu, Thompson, 
who excavated during the war for the British Museum, informs ws 
he found fragments similar to this Elamite pottery. M.de Morgan 















* Bressted, Scengife Monthly, 172), p. 200). 
= (hiengo Unineraity Record, Oct. IO, pe 2. Th is interesting, however, 
to note that Wella says: ‘At Nipqur evidence of « city community existed 
there ut beast os eorly as 000 F.C, ond probably aa early na (000 B. C., an 
earlier date than anything we know of m Egypt.’ Outline of History, p. 14. 
* Poebel, HT 122. 
SOB) 108 and 10, 
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has shown that the pottery he discovered in Elum has great simi- 
larity to that belonging to pre-historic Feypt.¥ Attention has 
been called by Sayve to its resemblanee to pottery found in Cap- 
padocia, in Turkestan, and in Syria.” | 

The seeond pre-historic period of Susa represents a retrogression 
in development, for the pottery is porous and coarser; but near 
the cloge of thie perind, stone cups and vases appear, The writing 
found in the early historical period, known as the proto-Elamite, 
which has no connection with the Sumwrian system, appears to 
have had « long deyelopment prior to the earliest known; for the 
signs have already lost their pictorial character. In the period 
when Babylonian vicerovs ruled at Sus, which is coincident with 
what we call the age of Sargon, it seems that the Semitic syllabary 
and even the Babylonian language displaced the early Elamite 
seript and language, although the latter continued to be used for 
accounts, inventories, and other ordinary purposes, At this early 
period, therefore, Semites exerted such an influence upon Elam 
that their langusge and system of writing were adopted by that 
land, for we find the mutive princes using the system in. their 
niemorial and monumental records,“ 

The results st Mussian were somewhat different for the Neo- 
lithie period, this city apparently huving been established at an 
earlier date than Susa, In this period crud pottery made by hand 
wus used. ‘This was followed by the period of the delicately made 
pottery, characteristio af the carller period at Susa: and hy « third 
of o still higher character, when copper was extensively used and 
displaced the flint and obsitlian tools and weapons. | 

There is no trace of 4 Neolithic period in Babylonia, although 
Taylor in his excavations at Eridu found tlint implementa, na 
dict also Thompson at the sume site.* In fact they have bean 
found lying on the surface of other mounds, doubtless indicating 
that in certain periods they were imported js cheap material for 
the poorer populstion, It seems that copper was also used in 
Babylonia at n very early time. Haynes reported having found 
some of the metal in one of the lowest strata at Nippur. At Fara, 


” Rerue de [Boole of Anthropologit, WOT, p. 410 f. 

“See Sayer, Archusnlogy of the Cumeaform Inecriptiona, pa 
“See Ring, Sumer ond Abkad, p. 280. 

“ JHAS 15, p, 410, plate 1, 

See Wells, Chilling of Mistery, 1, -p. 158. 

bad Banks, Hy eenges, p. 108; 
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the pre-~iluvian eity of Shurippak, one of the most ancient known 
in the valley, copper was also found in the earliost strata.“ 

The indications are that in Elam with ite valleys so well ndaptad 
for agriculture, with ite hills for grazing, its quarries for stone, its 
mines for metal, and its forests, man throve long before the time 
when through intelligence, «kill, and labor it was possible for him 
to liye in alluvial Babylonia, Moreover, the indications are thut 
Elam developed its civilization ns early as Babylonia, if not earher. 
From these consideritions it becomes apparent why the present 
writer cannot follow the view that a‘so-called Egypto-Balsylonian 
culture ‘brought forth the earliest, civilization in the thousand 
years between 4000 and 3000 B. C., while all the rest of the world 

4d in Stone Age barbarinn or savagery,’ and that the 
diffusion of civilization from this so-called Egypto-Baliylonian 
culture centre began after 3000 B, C. to stimulate Europe and inner 
Asia to rise from barbarism to civilization.” 

What is true of the antiquity of Elam's civilization, to the east of 
Babylonia, is also true of the antiquity of her western neighbor; 
it is also impossible to write « history of Babylonia without includ- 
ing that of Amurrn. In the light of the material which the present 
writer assembled from cuneiform and other sources, there can be 
nO doubt whateyer that the civilizution of Mesopotamian and 
Syria not only synchronized with the earliest known in Babylonia, 
but also that these are the lands whence the SemiticeBabyloniana 
eame.** Not only do the antedilirvian kings of Babylonia bear 
West Semitic names, but.also the first five known rulers of the Kish 
dynasty. Lugul-Marda, one of the kings of the early Erech 
dynasty, conquered Tidsnum of Tiinum, an early name of 
Amurru.? This is the land of Humbabsa, with whom Gilgamesh 

fought" Mari, on the Euphrates, waa the capital of ahjar- 
Shamash, (previously read ...-um-—hamash), who called himself 
patest-gal of Enlil” In the time of Eannatum this city was allied 











“King, Sumer vod Abbe, 24 ff, 

© Breasted, Scientific Monthly, 1910, p. 577. 

“Clay, Amurrw the Home of the Northern Seuviles, ancl The Empire of the 
A wvoraées. | 

Poebel, WT 117, 

“Bee the Bmpar af the Amorites, p. 87, anil Justrow-Clay, An Old Baby- 
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with Akshak against him; and Sargon informs us that he captured 
Mar.” Ina paper published more than a deeade ago oti the study 
of the names of the Nisin rulers, the writer advanced the view 
that Nisin was miled by Western Semites.® A few years Inter 
Barton published An inscription which confirmed this conjecture, 
showing that Ishbhi-Urra, the founder of the dynasty, was ‘an man 
from Mari/™ [n other worils, like Eannatum of Lagash, who mads 
Kish the seat of his Empire, Ishbi-Urra of Mari mode Nisin his 
eapital Then followed the suggestion, since Ishar-Shaniwah, king 
of Mari, called hunself patest-gal of Enlil, that poseijly Mari may 
well have heen the seat of a Babylonian kingdom.“ Such « view 
jx now confirmed by Lograin’s fragment of 4 dynastic list referred 
to abowe.™ The fragment shaws beyond doubt that Man was 
the enjutal of Babylonia centuries before Sargon’s time; and that 
it wae one of the eleven capitals of early kingdoma. Amurru thus 
stepe upon the scene as an actual Empire in the fourth millennium 
B.C. 

fn this connection atill another diseovery recently made should 
be mentioned. Ina text published by Schroeder, the city Mari 
ia equated with shady eau, ‘oedar mountain’, and with malty fatty, 
which seems to imply that the land of the Hittites and very 
probably the Lebanon region were at one time dominated by the 
city Mari. 

Legrain’s tablet not only conclusively shows thot the history 
and culture of Amurru had a great antiquity, settling this matter 
beyond any further eavil, as well ps the fact that the Amorte 
civilization was already ancient when it is elaimed Arabs first 
began to pour into Syria and Mesopotamia,“ but also the fact that 

™ AA TL 106 f, 

® GT MA, eol 5, and 4, 4. 

= J AGS 28. 142. 

 Bazton, Habytonian Tests, 0, 2. 

“See Poobel, HT 101; wad The Empire of the Anieriics, pp. 104, LOT, 
@ Maeum Jounal, Dee, 1990, 175. 
See MDOG SS. 183 501, Thewriter's attention wae called to this paren ee 

“ Bee Clay, Empire of the Amorites, 27 ff. Winckler’a thowsnr|-sear periad- 
teal disgorging thers, ta account for the Semitey in Syria awl Babylonia, 
which has been adopted! by so many, feds tio eipport om investimtions proceed. 
The ultimate origin af the Semites may be Arabia, Abyssinia, or Armenia, as 
certain scholars have maintained (see Barton, Semitic Origine, anil JAD 35, 
14 1f.; Novldeke, Kargelopatin Hritanniea, XXV1, p. G40, ote). hut historical - 
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the eity Mari, played such an important role in Babylonian history 
furnishes erout for a very important link in the writer's theory con- 
cerning the Amorite origin of the Semitic Babylonian culture.” 
The idea that the Semitic Babylonian was the language brought 
by the Arabs with them from the desert into Babylonia, and that it 
there developed, under certain influences, into what was later 
called Akkadian, finds no support in a study of the langunge. The 
close affinity of the Semitic Bahylonian to the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic, as againat the Arabic; hag been fully demonstrated, But 
what is more to the point in this connection is the fixed character 
of the grammatical peculiarities of the langumige in the earliest 
inscriptions, so distinct from the other Semitic groups, which makes 
it appear reasonuble to infer that it had & long development under 
Sumerian influences prior to the earliest known period. And 
whut is.true of the language is also true of the seript. The study 
of the phonograms used in the inscriptions of the Akkad dynasty, 
those used in the Semitic inscriptions of the same era found im 
Elam, and those belonging ta the period of the Ur dynasty,” 
especially in view of the Inct that the Semites employed many 
phonetic values which the Sumerians did nat have, permits us to 








Brad ican tat sire ins. ate five the: dneark Sirelied 
Babylonia with it» first Bemites, in the dynasty af Sargon, about 2500 B. C., 
nor Syria and Mesopotamia with Aralis, called Hebrews, Amorites, Moabites, 
ani Edomites about 1500 8. C. (Lackenbill, Bilieal World, 1010, p. 22, 
and AJNL @, p. 14); nor that the Hetwews reprint cme of these ‘wild 
hordes from the Arahian wilderness,’ whom s wave ef migration brought 
intd Palestine between 1400 arul 1900 B.C. (Bresated, Ancien! Times, pp. 102, 
M4, 2001), For other reeent references to the theory see Rogers, History of 
Babylonia und Assyria, 2, p. 6; Macalister, Cinlizalion in Puleatine, p. 37; 
King, History of Babglon, p, 125, ete. 

1p Legrain's diseovery support -ie aleo found for the idea adyuneed by 
the writer that the deity of the city Mari ia Mori, which is alen written Mar, 
Mar", Mer, Me-ir, Mi-ir; with the common interchange of mem and waw 
written Weir, also %) (see Empire, p. 71 i), And since Mortu = Amurrs, 
which interthanges with Mar (ace Hmpire, jy. 68), it follows that like Anu and 
Anta, which apparently were the deities of the city now called ‘Anah and 
Anathoth, below the city Mari on the Euphrates, Wor and Martu wore identi- 
fled with that ity. Further, this discovery mpports the view that the name 
Ameren, which was also writhen Vin or Cru (see Anearra, p. 102), was very 
probably gives to the aeogriphica! extension of Amurru into Babylonia, 
doubtless at the time the Anoriter hel sway over that land; eapecially be- 
rams the same dunciform ideogram BUR-BUR stood for Uri (later called 
‘Akkad) es well as Amorre (or Ari) (Amurre p, 104). 

* Ungnad, ‘Materalion sur altakkadischon Sprache,’ MV AG 101, 2. 
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conclude also that while the Semitic syllabary goes back to the 
Sumerian, its wide divergence already in this early age implies 
thet it had been adopted lang anterior to the period to which the 
earliest Semitic inseriptions belong. 

It must be regarded as unfortunate that such Semitic centres-as 
Opis and Akkail, which did not flourish in ister periods, not only 
heave not been excavated, but aro not oven definitely located; and 
that only a little work haa thus far been done at Kish, Genouillae 

in 1912 spent some weeks excavating at Fl Ohemir, the mounds 
serielouk sad acbenst ott; but the material he discovered remains 
unpublished in Constantinople. A Semitic inseription on stume, 
however, belonging to the archaic period, apparently found at 
Kish or Delehem, was published by Nies.” It is a list of sales of 
certain pieces of land, and is one of the earliest Semitic inseriptions 
known, From paleographical evidence, it appesrs to have boon 
written many centuries before the time of Sargon, But the Semitie 
inscription which the ancient serihe copied from « statue of Lugal- 
zaggisi at Nippur™ would be sufficient to show that the Semitic 
junguage was written before Sargan's time, 

Certainly those who hold that the Semitic inhabitants in Baby- 
lonia and Amurru owed their presence there to successive waves 
from Arabia will find little justification for their views in a study 
of the Semitie Babylonian eyllabery; and cepecinily for the claim 
that after the conquest of Sargon, hix nomad tribezmen from Ara- 
sath ghte sachets nara forsook their tents, and took up 

fixed abodes, when ‘a Semitic language began to be written for 
the first time’.” Such views must be abandoned, 

The glimpse that the early historians give us into the earliest 
known period in Babylonian history ennbles us to determine not 
only that the tribal state had long since passed, and that the days 
of independent city-states were over, but that imperinliem was 
already wellestablished: We find North and South united, and 
governed by « central authority. We find the Semite ruling the 
Sumerian, While, os already mentioned, the first known rulers 
the twenty-three are written in Sumerian. En-me-nun-nn, the 
first bearing a Sumerinn name, is not called the son of Baliqun 














Nie and Keiser, Vintorical, Reigiew aed Eooumnie Tein, No. 2, 
“See WGT 34, col 10. aff. 
@ Breesied, Ancien Times, p, 12h. 
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(who was the son of Etana), which may mean that he was an 
usurper. Itis not improtmble also, although his name was written 
in Sumerian, that it was Semitie, We find the temple Eanna at 
Erech, so prominently mentioned in the literature and history of 
the Iand, not only already in existence in this early period, but 
that it gave its name to the second known dynasty. How much 
earlier Kanna had been established, and low many other of the 
well-known temples were then in existence, we cannot surmise st 
present. And it aliould be wdderl that several of the kings of the 
earliest two known dynasties had made unch an impresion upon 
their age by their powerful deeds that they have been immortalized 
in literature and art, not confined to the history of Babylonia. 
The glimpse we get into this carly chapter of Babylonian history 
not only affords material for reflection, twit it ia suggestive of many 
questions (hat we should like to see solved. We ask ourselves: 
what was the impelling foree in the political development whieh 
hrought about the formation of this Empire? Was this hegemony 
due to one race or religious centre, desiring power and tribute 
after having triumphed over the other? Had the open and defence- 
lese character of the country anything to do with the union of the 
city-states? Was the disire to have a central authority due to 
prutentiol reasons, so that their irrigation system eould be prop- 
erly regulated; for we know that in this land, where the rainfall 
is so minal, life is dependent: upon the rivere? As investigations 
proceed and other sites are excavated, more light upon the situa- 
tion may be expected; bat with if more problems to be solved will 
Tt has been assumed by Poebel that the ascendency of Kish 
followed the deluge, It ia not improbable thet the inundation 
which made such an impression upon the ancient Babylonians did 
shortly preeede; although it is aleo probable that the list simply 
ae beginning of the first hegemony, or the inst one of the 
etdiluvian period. Of course po one would attempt to assert 
that — was not a period when the settlements of people grad- 
ually developed into cities, and existed ad dependent principal 
ities, Babylonian civilization did not rise like » deus ex muchina, 
In the fragmentary erention myth found in the Nippur library, 
and published by Poebel, it is snid that the ¢reator ‘founded five 
cities im clean places," All but one™ of these cities are known or 
identified. Larsk, the Larancha mentioned by Berosus as the city 








© Bod +nageradis, HT 44. 
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in which three of the antediluyian kings ruled, does not seem to 
have been mentioned in the postidiluvian periods, except in the 
contracts Of the time of Artaxerxes [and Darius 11. In ene of. 
these texts we are informed that the city was on the bank of the 
‘old Tigris’. Shurippak, another of the cities, was the home of 
the Babylonian Noah. Fara, on the Shatt el-Kar, which was once 
the Euphrates, is identified as that city.“ The excavations at this 
site by Koldewey and Andrac haye yielded inscribed material of 
# very archaic period.” The other two cities, Eridu and Sippar, 
are well known; the ereation stories prominently mention also 
Nippur and Evech. Naturally, these myths are based upon late 
impressions concerning the antiquity of these cities. 

Nippar is, doubtless, one of the earliest cities of the plain. The 
legend connecting Lugal-Marda, s king of the seconil dynasty, 
with the theft of the tablets of fate from the palace of Enlil: 
the reference in the carly Babylonian version of the Gilgamesh epic 
in which Enkidu tells the hero, “Finlil has decreed for thee the king- 
ship over men's? as well as references to Nippur and her deity, 
would ettm. to inply that the position of Enlil xa ‘the lord of 
lunds’ wie established, doubtless, lang before the hegemony of 
Kish was created. We know that when Babylon secured the 
hegemony in Hanmurabi’s time, the latter endeavored to rob 
Enlil of hie position. Nippur was so well established long before 
the ascendency of Kish oa the chief sanctuary of the land, that it 
had tiointained tte potion wntil the time of Hammurabi. At 
present there is nothing known upon which even a plausible con- 
jecture cin be based as to why Nippur.and her deity came to 
occupy this unique position in Babylonia. Moreover, when we 
reflect upon the discoveries made by Haynes in the strate beneath 
Naram-Sin’s level, in connection with other disooveries made elan- 
where, we begin to realize that two thousand five hundred years 
Is on extromely low estimate for the period represented by the 
thirty feet of accumulations below that ruler's: pavement, 

Whether privr to the establishment of this urban civilization 
there wae a tribal state in Babylonia remains to be. determined: 





2 Oley, Mraldre, TL. 181.7. 
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Certainly prior ta the time when Kieh secured the dominancy of 
the land there must have been a long period, wt the beginning of 
which the Semites entered the country. With their knowledge of 
ittigation, they gradually harnessed the rivers and made it possible 
to establish the first settlements in the allivium. It was during this 
period that the land was entered by the Sumerians, who, according 
to the belief of certain scholars, assimilated the civilization of the 
conquered by adopting their Semitic gods, amid imposed upon them 
al the same time their own advanced culture,” whieh had its 
‘origin and development eleewhere, perhaps in Central. Asia. 
Feyptian archseologists inform us that pre-historic man lived 
Jn the terrnces-along the Nile; and that the alhivium was formed 
only about six to cight thousand B.C. It is not improbable tint 
thie wae alwnt the time the alluvium of the Tigro-Euphrates valley 
was Teuly to receive man. Prior to his entrance upon this deposit 
it la reasonable to bole that he oceupied the regions further up the 
two-rivers. Above Hit, where the alluvium begina, there are nit- 
ural agricultural districts, not only close to the rivers, but also 
over widespread areas. For example, Willcox, who hae stuclied 
the rivers in the interests of his engineering undertakings, was so 
nopresed with agricultural possibilities of the region south of 
"Anal that lie has attempted to lorate “thy Garden of Eden’ m 
this region. Five or six thousand years ago, before the ‘degrada- 
tion of the eataracts’, he tells us, in this country there was a free 
flow for irrigation purposes.” It was here that the Semite who 


© See Fabward Moyer, Sumerner end Semilen, whose chiel argument is thal 
the bald and beardles: Sumerians pictured their gocia with hair and beards 
alter the manner of the Semites, ‘Thir position seme to be vernified more 
and more aa wn become acquainted with the material from the early period, 

4 From the Garden of Eden to the Croweing of the Jordon, 3, The slateanent 
haa recently been made that agriculturally thie emintry could not support a 
kingdom: ‘Thi observation must be due to the fnet that the rood which the 
observer took is for the greater part far napoved from the river, Si William 
Willena's deseription of thie country ie: ‘Garden succeeds garden, orchards 
ond dategroves lie between Belds of core or cotton, and life and prosperity 
are before ua wherever the water can reach. Thotigh toalay, owing to tho 
degradation of the cataracte—a degradation whose steady progress waa 
botieed by the writers of the Augustan age,—weter-wheele arm meceeary to 
irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the highest Bloods of our 
time prove that in dlsya not very remote the water led off {rom above the 
calaracts irrigated with free flow gardens aituated a little down-stream of 
them and out of reach of the floods. Such was the Garden of Eden of the 
Bible! "In the tract stretehing from this reach of the Euphrates to Damascus 
wild wheat, too, has its home,’ 
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moved into the plain of Shinar very probably learned the art of 

The first people who moved into Babylonian had little or no 
chance to develop large settlements, because each year the floods 
would drive them away. The rivera had to be harnessed and the 
flowle controlled before permanent settlements were possible. 
This involved the intelligent and united effort of many, having. 


considerable knowledge of natural laws, and a people who were 


amenable to reulations upot which they had agreed. It was 
necessary not only for the individual to cooperate with his neigh- 





hor. but also for the urhan ceorernial to cooperate with each 
“other in their effort to control the floods. ‘This being true, no-other 


eonelusion can be reached thin that civilization had its dawn in 
aA remoter period; nor may we assume thot there was « period in 
Babylonia when people lived in » state of savagery. 
The important work that, lies immediately before us, besides 
dociphering and publishing the tens of thousands of records already 
ey is the exeavation of a certain number of well-selected 
sites in Western and Central Asin; s0 that we can gradually 
recover knowledge concerning thoir lost ectvilizationn.” Of the 


In Babylonia there are thousands of sqjunre miles of territory which have 
not eve been explored. Captain Bertram Thorman on Assistant Politica! 
Officer, who had been stationed at Knlat Sikar on the Shatt el-Hai, informed 
the writer that on e journey throwgh the wast terntory east of that river he 
found the ary bede of four great canals paralleling the Shatt «-Hai, the 
hares af which wete Hned with hineredds of tells; onl vet only three ancient, 
tes arg recordnd on the maps of that ontire region; namely, Tolle, Surgul, 
aml: Fi-Hibha Four expoditions have been conducted at Nippur, lsating a 
litthe over five yeaa =| With os barge 9 force ae bes been weed, it will reqttire 
pearly = century tu complete the excavations st that aite, Ereeh, (Jr, and 
riny other sites will require as much time. While Hall wea digging ak Us 
two years ago, he ert = gang to attack «small mound severe! mile north of 
that city, enlled Tell Obesd, too amall to have heen rounded on the maps. 
Almest af ones they cure upon brome objects of the early period, which are 
more tomarkebly than any yet found in Babylonia. The country is literally 
covernd with larger anid amaller tela. The sume is true of ancient Agsrtin. 
Same work haa been done at a few major mounds, hut hundreds remain unre 
contet in any form. Ex digging gravee s native found some broose objects 
iyo low ond Imtignificant mound south of Nineveh, ealled Halawat, which 
See ee rete, aemanente a0 where the 

pous bronse gates were fund. Enst of Assyria the country is covered 
chi hastens f-tatls cessempuerttnee bebad Chvitinctione? In Gm of several of 
these we muy discover the oldest traces of the Sumerian civilization. 
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thousands of mounds in Western Asia outside of Babylonia and 
south of Carchemish, avstemnatie excavations have been conducted 
only at two in Elam; and excepting Palestine, st not a single one 
in Syria and Mesopotamian proper, 

It is the opinion of the writer that when such sites ms Alespo, 
or some of the muny tells in ite vicinity, Byblos, Haran, Werdi 
(the ancient Msri)," “Anah, and other sites on the Euphrates, are 
excavated, we dhol! find that the ancient culture of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, known as Amurru in ancient times, evnehronized 
with the earliest found in Egypt, and that it was indigenous, and 
not dependent culturally upon what happened to drift in from the 
a-ealled Eyypto-Rabylonian group. 








™ Clay, Eiepire of the Amoriios, p_ 110. 








THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA-VEDA, BOOK EIGHT 
Entrep wim Crrrrcan Notes 
LeRor Cans Barrer 
Tawirt Cotsear, Hamrronp, Conn, 
Ietione crion 
‘In sernng this eighth book of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda: 
the material is presented in the manner used in editing Books 5 
and 7 (published in. volumes 37 and 40 of this Jocunan). ‘The 
transliteration (in italics) is not given line for tine but ia pontinuous, 
with the number of cach line in brackets. About forty per cent of 
the ma has now been published. When the numerous unaolyed 
‘passages are contemplated, little satisfaction ean be felt in pub- 
lithing these succesdve books; but in the larger aspects, when the 
Paippalide is compared with other texts, the work appears more. 
worth doing wid if scems possible that some vahinble results will, 
“ultimately be attainable. = 

The abbreviations employed are the usual ones, oxeept that ‘S$ 
is weed to refer to the AV of the Saunakiva School, and ‘ms’ (sic) 
is used for manuscript. The signe of punctuation used in the ma 
are furly represented by the vertical bar (=colon) and the ‘2’ 
(=pertiod); the Roman period is used for rirdmn; daggers indi- 
ite s corrupt reading; asterisks indicate Incinae. | 

Of the ma—This ighth book in the Kashmir mes begine on 
{0b} and ends at FL11b20—seven and one half folio. Thore 
is no defacement of any consequence; most of the pages have Jp 
or 20) lines, the $ have 18 lines and one has 21. 

Punctuation, wambers, ele:—Within the individual hyinns pune 
tuation is most irregular: th colon mark is a few times placed 
below the line of letters rather than init. At fl10s, lines 1] and 12. 
acvents are marked on two padus The hymns are grouped in 
snuvakes, of which there are four with five hynins in each: anu | 
no 5 has no kinda number after it but only anu 4 (sie), and 
@imilarly after anu4 no 5 there is written only anu 5. Therr a 
only a few corrections marginal or interlinear. At the end of 
hymn no 9 stands some prose which does not seem to be 4 part 
of the hymn; the ms however gives no indirsitinn of this After 
the numeral stands ‘apnOpavrabmastktam| 2x’ and in the left 
margn is & star and the words 'yrihnmedktati kiranam.’ At 
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The Yale Syllabary or Bilingual Dictionary im the 
Sumerian and Babylonian Languages 


From “Miscellaneous. Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection.’’ 


FOREWORD 


7 ALE UNIVERSITY has for many years been known as a center 
of Oriental research. In recent years increased activity im this 
field has been made possible because of the fowndation in 1910 by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of the William M: Laffan Professorship of 
Assyriology aml Babylonian Literature. Since the establishment of this 
chair a large Babylonian Collection has been secured for research in 
the Semitic field, consisting of some 10,000 original tablets. These, 
together with two lean collections deposited at Yale, those of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan and of Dr, James B. Nites, belong to the various 
neriods in Babylonian history irony about 4000 to 140 B.C, and 
melude literary texts, littirgies, syllabarics or dictionaries, mathematical 
treatises and different kinds of exercises from temple schools, divina- 
tion texts, legal and business transactions, administrative documents 
from the archives of temples, personal and official letters and records. 
of various kinds, seal evlinders, inscribed bricks, votive objects, reliets, 
royal building inscriptions, incantation bowls, et cetera. 

In order to make these, as well as the Salisbury and Landberg Col- 
lections of Arabic manuscripts, accessible to the scholar, and also in 
order to present researches bearing directly or indirectly upon them, 
the Yale Oriental Series of Texts and Researches was instituted. To 
aid in the publication of auch works, several funds have been gen- 
erously given. Im 1915 Mr. Ogden H. Hammond, of the Class of 
1803 5., created a fund to be known as the Mary Stevens Hammond 
Memorial Fund for the publication of voluines in the Babylonian field 
of research, In the same year the Alexander Kohut Memorial Fund 
was established by members of Dr Kohut's family, to publish mono- 
graphs in the Semitic field. In 1918 the Kingsley Trust Association 
(Scroll and Key Society of Yale College) established a fund for the 
publication of works in Assyriology and Babylonian Literature, Funds 
for the publication of the Morgan Library and the Nies Collection have 
heen provided by Mr. Morgan and Dr. Nies. 

In addition to the volumes in these series, others of texts and 
rezearches, as well as separate monographs in the ficld of Oriental 
study, have appeared and ate planned for publication under the nm- 
print of the Yale University Press. These are listed in the following 
pages, together with the two journals now issued under the auspices of 
the Press: the Journal af the American Oriental Society and the 
Journal of Biblical Literature. 
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YALE ORIENTAL SERIES: BABYLONIAN TEXTS 


Bi4x411i4. Paper boards, cloth back and corners: 
S700) per volume, 


Vout. 1. Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Col- 
lection. By Avnext T. Cray, Pa.D., LL.D, Lite.D. (Published 
onthe Mary Stevens Hammond Fund.) 108 pages +- 55 plates. 

Vor. 2. Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa. By Henry Frep- 
ewICK Lore, Pa.D, (Published on the Alexander Kohut Memorial 
Find.) 41 pages -+ 55 plates. 

VoL. 3. NeoBabylonian Letters from Erech. By Aceesr T. Cray, 
Pu.D., ELD. Lave. 28 pages -+- 30 plates. 

Vo, 4. Selected Temple Documents of the Ur Dynasty, By Cuar- 
ExCE Et.woop Ketser, Pa.D. 54 pager + 90 plates. 

Vor. 5, Records from Ur and Larsa Dated in the Larsa Dynasty. 
By Ertatese Mears Grice, Pa.D. 50 pages + 88 plates. 

Vou. 6, Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus. Py Ravaonn P. 
Dousneary, Pu.D. (Published on the Kingsley Trust Association 
Funi.) 48 pages -+- B4 plates, 

Vor 7. Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses. By 
Ancn Taewaysr, Pa.D, (Ja press.) 


YALE ORIENTAL SERIES: RESEARCHES 

Vot, |. Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cas- 
site Period By Aveerr T. Cray, Pa.D., LL.D, LireD. (Pub- 
lished on the William M. Laffan Fund.) 714 £ 914. Cloth. 208 
pags, Seal), 

Vou. % The Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake. Ry 
Epwarn T. NeweLn. 8144 x 1154. 68 Pages, 10) heliotype plates. 
Paper, $3.00; cloth, $3.50. 

Vow. 3. The Futuh-Misr, of Ibn ‘Abd Al-Hakam By Craztes C. 
Torrey, Pa.D.,.D.D. (Published on the Alexander Kohut Memo- 
rial Fund.) (Je press.) 

Vou. 4. Pasr l. Chronology of the Larsa Dynasty. By ErraLene 
Mears Gace, Pa D, (Published on the Mary Stevens Hammond 
Fund.) Te 2934. Paper bourds, cloth back. 43 pages, S100. 
Part 2. Patesis of the Ur Dynasty, By Craxesce Etwoon 
Ketser, Pa.D. (Published on the Mary Stevens Hammond Fined.) 
tre £54. Paper boards, clath back. 43 pages. $1.00. 

Paxt 3, An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic. Py 
Moxais Jasrrow, Jx., Pa.D.. LLD,, and Acnesr T. Cray, PaD., 
LI_D., Lirr.D, Published on the Mary Stevens Hammonil Fund.) 
Tye * 834. 106 pages + 7 plates, Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.75. 
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Vou. 5. Part L Translation of Neo-Babylonian Letters from 
Erech. By Avoesr T. Cray, PaD., LLD. Linn. ()i press.) 
Part. 2. The Shirqitu of Babylonian Deities. Ev Ravwonp P, 
DoucHeery, Pu.D. (in press.) 


Vot. 6, The Empire-of the Amorites. Hy Ausert T. Cray, Pad. 
ELD. Lirr.D. (Published on the Alexander Kohut Memorial 
Fund.) 4 4 939. Cloth. 200 pages. Map. 32.50, 


Vor, 7. The Lebanon in Turmoil: Syria and the Powers in 1860. 
Book of the Marvels of the Time concerning the Massacres in 
the Arab Country. Gy Iskasxper lax Yao'ttn Ankanits. Trauns- 
lated and Annotated and. Provided with an Introduction by J. F. 
SCHELTEMA, ALA, PuD. Tie © 94g. Cloth, 203 pages, lp- 
pendix, 36.50, | 

Vou. §. Catalogue of the Stoddard Collection of Greek and Italian 
Vases. by Patt V.C. Baur, PD. (fm press.) 

Vou. 9. Sumero-Akkadian Sign Lists. By A. T. Cray, in collahora- 
tion with GA, Barros, CE, Keiser and E, M. Grice. (/a prepa- 
ration.) 

Appendix: A System of Accentuation for Sumero-Akkadian 
‘Signs. Hy Cuarence Ex.woop Keiser; Pu.D. 814 #1144. Paper. 
lf pages, 0 cents, 

Vou. 10, Sumero-Akkadian Syllabaries, [Py Earaesp Means 
Grice, Pa.D. (Jn preparation, ) | 

Vol. 11, Parr, 1, Translations of Economic Texts of the Ur 
Dynasty. [iy James B. Nres, Pa_D. (J preparation. 





BABYLONIAN RECORDS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
]. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Part I, Business Transactions of the First Millennium B,C, By 
Appear T. Cray, Pa.D.. LL.D. Livr.D. $9) ur 12. Paper boards, 
cloth back-and corners. (rill dap. 49 pages + 54 plates, Bowed: 
$5.00, | 

Parr I], Legal Documents from Erech, Dated in the Seleucid Era, 
By Avnert T. Cray, Pa. LID. Litt.D. 9% © 12, Paper 
boards, cloth back and corners, Gilf top, 89 pages + OT plates. 
Bored. $8.00, 

Part IIT. Cuneiform Bulla of the Third Millennium B: C. By 
LAKENCE Ex.woop Kriser, Pa.D, 934 + 18. Paper boards, cloth 
Gack and corners, Gill top. 60) pages +58 plates. Boxed. $4.00. 

Parr IV, Epics, Hymns, Omens and Other Texts. By Atocer T 
Cray, Paid, LL.D, Lrrrad. (lin press.) 





BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE COLLECTION 
OF JAMES B, NIES 
Vo, 1, Letters and Contracts from Erech Written in the Neo- 


Babylonian Period. Py Crakence Erwoon Keiser, Pr). 854 © 
11%. Paper boards, cloth back and corners. 42 pages 4-00 plates. 
gen , 





Vo.. 2. Historical, Religious and Economic Texts and Antiquities. 
By James B. Nies, PD. and Cearexce Etwoop Keser, Pu.D. 
8546 1114. Paper beards, cloth buck. 73 pages ++ 76 plates. 310,00. 


Vou. 3, Economic Texts of the Ur Dynasty from Drehem. By 
Coakence Exwoon Keiser, Pu D., and James BD. Nues, Pur_D. 
(in preparation.) 

Vou. 4. Economic Texts of the Ur Dynasty from Umma. By 
A. T. Cray, and James DB. Nres.. (Jn preparation.) 








GOUCHER COLLEGE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
Vot. 1. Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and 
ee By RayMonp P. Dovciterty, Pa.D, (In press.) 
Vow, 2. Archives from Erech, Neo-Babylonian and Persian Periods. 
Dy "Ray MOND [. Doucuerty, Pa-D. (Jn preperation.) 





OTHER ORIENTAL RESEARCHES 


Haverford Library Collection of Cuneiform Texts, or, Documents 
from the Ternple Archives of Telloh. Pants |, 2, and 3. Edited 
by George A, Baktox, Pa.D., LL.D. 4 volumes: 10 #134. Paper 
boards, cloth back. Part 1: 27 pages +50 plates, S400, Part 2: 
a6 pages -+- 62 plates. 34.00, Part 3: 62 pages + 55 plates. 36.00, 

Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions. Part I: Miscellaneous 
Sumerian Religious Texts. By Groxce A. Barron, PoD., LL.D. 
734 «103%. Paper boards, cloth back and corners, 67 fages + 41 
plates, 35,00, 

Cylinder and Other Ancient Orientai Seals in the Li of J, Pier- 
pont Morgan, Catalogued by Witttam Haves Want, ID. 04+ 
s Palla ad hoards, Gilt fap, 129 pages +- 39 plates. Sip case. 

Ur-Engur, A Bronze of the Fourth Millennium in the Library of 
1 Pierpont Morgan. [iy C. H. W. Jowxs, Lint.D, 514 © 744, 
Paper boards. Gul top. 38 pages + 92 plates. Slip case. $1.50. 


The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. By Henney 
SCHAEFFER, Pu.D. 514 «844. Cloth. 245 pages. Index, $2.50. 






The Great Epic of India. By Epwaxp W. Hopxins, Px_D,, LL.D, 
bi « 834. Cloth. 485 pages. Appendix, index. $1.00. 

India Old and New. By Enwaup W. Horxins, Pu.D., LL.D. 574 x 
824, Cloth, 342 pages. Index. 32.50, 

Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. By a Group of His Pupils; 64 7 944. Cloth, 312 
pages. Indes. 36,00, 

Short Egyptian Grammar. By GuNtTHEs® Rover. Translated with 
Additions and Corrections by Samet A. B. Mercer, Pa.D,, DD. 
baits. Cloth 144 pages. fidex. $2.50. 

Contributions to Hebrew Lexicography, issucd on the occasion of 
the 25th Anniversary of the death of Alexander Kohut. Publica- 
tion Committee: Prortsson Avnter T. Cray, De. Josken H. Heerez, 
De. F. of Sota Menves, Propessor Coarces C. Torrey, Dr. 
Sreruex S. Wise, and De, B. Hares, Editor, 

(Im preparation, ) 

The Annual of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. Vol, | (3919-1920), Edited by Ciarg.es CC Toreey, 
PH.D., D.D. 714 #10, Paper bourds, cloth back, 92 pages +-- 73 
plates. $3.50, 





ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL MAGAZINES 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. (Annual subscription, 
Sé.00, To librarics ordering direct from the Press, $4.00.) Edited 
by Proressox Jases A, Monrcomery of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Pxoressor Frankuix Encexton of the Univererty of 
Pennsylvania, 

Journal of Biblical Literature. (Annual subscription, $3.00.) Pro- 
Fesson MAx L. Marcous 6f Dropsie College, Proressor Henny T. 
Fowuexr of Brown University,.and Proresson Frank C. Porter of 
Yale University. 

Subscriptions and orders for these magazines should be sent to 
the Yale University Press; New Haven, Connecticut. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Yale University Press announces the preparation by Semitic 
écholars of a Series to be known as- A Limrary or ANCIENT 


Semrric Lxscetprions in transliteration and translation, 


A ten- 


tative list of subjects and authars is given below. 
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S.T.D, University of Pennsytvania, 
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By Goce A. DAEs, 


sa Pa LI LD. Bryn Mawr College 


Inscriptions of Gudea. By Ina M, 
Puce, PnD., University of Chicago, 


Babylonian Royal Inecri 
Hmoriine J., Messe, Pa. 
ville Seminary. 


Assyrian Historical Inscriptions (To 
Ashur-nirari), fy Davin D. LeecK- 
ena. Pol), University of Chicago, 
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By Acoeer T: Onarereap, 
, University Of Hines. 


7 Historical Inscript 
(Esarhaddon to end). By The 
scHANteR, Pu_D.,, Dropsie C ollewe. 


Sumerian Hymns and Ritualistic 
Texts. Part |. By |. Dvemey 
Paumsct, Pir, Columbia University. 


Sumerian Hymns and Ritualistic 
Texts: Parr? Dy Hesey F. Lers, 
Pub. University of California, 
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School for Oriental Research in 
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Hexey. F, Lore, Pu.D,, University 
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Pu. DD, Western Theological 
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man and Assyrian Legal 
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LID. ‘Lied. Yale Universite, 








The Kashminian Athareo-Veda 265 


the bottom of 1107). in smaller characters and in porentheses is 
written 4 variant of hymn 10 st 12 which is given in lines 7 and 
18 of f107b. 

Extent of the book.—This book contains 20 hymns of which 2 are 
prose. The normal number of stanza¢ ina hymn ts clearly 11; 
17 hymma are edited as having 1) stanzas ench, tho in 5 or 6 of 
these there ia some slight chance for doubts. Assuming the cor- 
rectness of the stanza division as edited below we make the 
following table: 

17 hymns have |! stanzas each = 187 stanass 
Tbyrmn has [2 siangas = |2 

2 bymns hnve 13 stanzua cach = 26 
2) hymns have 2270 stanzas. 

New and old material.—There are 1) hymne of this book which 
may be called new, tho two of them embody material appearing 
as complete hymns in 5, and others contain some stanzas or pads 
ilready familiar, The number of essentially new stanzas is 114 
and the new padas:are approximately 467. 

Of the hymns of § appearing in this book 2.are in 5 4, 4'in 85, 
1 in $6, and 2 in $19; and 2 hymns of the RV appear hero, 
§ 6.25 ia used as part of our hymn Li and $19.2 a part of our 


hymn 8. 








ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADASAKHA 
BOOK. EIGHT 
1 
($ 5.11) 
[fod t) athdstamam likhyate = : owt namo ndrdyodya z om 
indbha-t2\qucaydi 2 +2 of kayd dive asurdye prardmah 
kathd pitre horayes aetSleunnanah | pryuir voruna dakginan 
daddrass punarmaghatrar murnasd cibitee | [4] ra himena punar- 
magho bhardmi saripricht kam prickim eldm upiijel.| bene [5] aw 
tram atharcam karyenit kena jilendsi jdtareddh satrasem gabhiran 
kivyena sairam (6) jdlewismi jitaredah ma me dis ndryo 
mahiivart rrafer mimdya yad ahan Aa-[Tjmgya na feo! anak 
kivitare na eedhd onu ditratare parena anadhaeoh fram afiga rind 
[8] janmand ealtha motont no tuy Jano mdr mbhgyah z tra Ay 
afge raruga eradhdve [9] eided rettha janma draddhaduni te | kiriun 
























































266 LeRoy Carr Barret 


end rajasay paro sti kim ararend [10) araram awiira | ya eam end 


rajosog paro sti parekena daddhyarh tyajanyal. [11] fatve ridndn 
Paty pravrarim adhoracasag panayo bhawontia nicir mdse 12} 


tipa sarpantu riprd tar hy aga varega vrartgi | punarmaghege 


ST tetnt bee tii so kha pénvad biyarntawacd bhilr md fed vocumn 
anidhawarh jandach & mi vo[l4joarin aridhassah jandeah punus 
te prenimh jonabhir daddai | stotrart medoam @ yi-[15|hi janes antar 


devesw minupgesu riprd | 4 le stotriiqi bandhkendnt ydnt de 16)At 
fart mahyom yaditatram asti | yadyo nas saplapatas sakhdeas 


sumdno ba-[17|ndhur rarunas samd jah cada edited paidam samd 
jd dajdmi tubhyarh yoditatva-[18]m asti | devo devdya ornate es 
ripro mipriya sfusate swmedhdh a-{10|jyano hi raruna evadhdverit 





atharranant qnternm ileadevai fasma urrd-[fl05a)yuy rrpsikd 


profastart sakhd no-ali torugead ca bandhuh 2 1 2 
Por the introductory phrase and invocation read: athfstamath 


likhyate x = ot namo niriynniya + of numsd Sivibhagavatyal 2 


For the hymn read: om katha divyiyasuriya privadah katha 
mee Marae tvesanrmnah | prénith varuna dakgindm dadivan 
MUNA chat vad Gnmeaes. oiksioe gona kilimena qumarmagho 
havi wckproshs Teach ‘pekaim iston' upite | tina de) Geant 
atharvan kavyens kena jalenisi jatavedil z 2.2 satyam aharh 
gabhiray kivyons satyarh jatenfiemi jdtavedi} | na me diise 
naryo mahitvA vratamm mimiya yad ahah dharigye.« 3 2 na tyad 
anyah kavitaro na vedhi anyo dhirataro varona svadhivel | 
tvam nfiga viévi janmini vettha se cin nu tvaj jano ma&yi bibhaya 
2 402 (vam ly sigs varunn svadhivo viévi vettha janmil 
ttradidhadanite | kim énii rajesag pero ‘sti kim nvareniivaram 
am(ira 25 2 vad ekam enii rajasas paro ‘sti para ekena Tdidadbyam 
cid anyat | tat te vidvin varunas pra vravimy sdbovacaess 
panayo bhayants nicdir disi ya upa sarpantu tripra 2 6 2 tvath 
hy sfign varunn vravigi punarmaghesy avadyiini bhiri | mo gu 
tpiiny abby etivato bhiir mi tv vocann ariidhasam janiissh 2 7 
2 mi mi vocann arfdhasam janisali punas te prénim jaritar 
dadami | stotrach me viSvam & yibi janesv anlar devyesu minusesu 
vipra 282 yi te stotrani bandhandni yiny antar devesu minusesu 

vipra | dehi tan mohyarh yad adattam asti yujyo nas saptapadas 
ahhh s 0 2 eamf niu handhur varunn sami jai veda vilited 
tvamdarh sum ji | dadiimi tubhyam yad adattum sti yupyne te 
saptapadas sakhismi 2 10 < devo deviyn grnate vayodhil vipro 
sipebse sesvate! snocah | Akad Db acces aera cee 
yaunth pitarath vaidvadevem | (semi urviiyus krouhi- pradastath 
sik Mises “aids vasiavielh va baseless 1% 4 











The Kashnirian Atharva-¥eda a, 


In at Ia the correction privadnl is very uncertain; the ms 
pointe rather to ao form of bri. Edgerton suggests bravdma. 
In Sb it is possible that the ms haa only a corruption of the & 
form suprenite: and in 6b perhaps durnadan: os in'S is intended. 
As the hymn is very unclear it is hard to edit the Piipp text with 
any confidence. 


Z 
(8 5.13) 

pred wie rave [2) rabhasd nf fanyalur ugrena fom pacosd bidkdt tu 
fe | aha fam asya grabhir agrabha resam jyo-[3}tigera tapasod 
ayatu siryah | | 

With na for ni piida a can stand, tho rabhasi is suspicious; tn 
b read bidhe: in ¢ gpbhir agrabharh seems good, in d etu. 
yot fe modaka vigum fot labhir agrabharh grhndmi madhya-[4jm 
wideasom bhiyosd nesad dtu te | 
Ts a modakarh would not seem good: read ‘podakarh with §:; 
‘in b tat ta etabhir: in ¢ 1 would supply from § and read madh- 
yamam uttamerh rasam; for ¢ read utavamarh ° neSad fd u te. 
balers fe baler Aare form some le fovind | p5lpena Aare le 
rigam ake marigid ma jit pratyag arbhetu ted ergetrhs | 

fn a Tead hammi, for b (which may be a gloss) tanvi hammi te 
tantim, in-c vigena hanmi: in d | would suggest marisyii, and 
_jivih; m e read ably etu. 
asitasya [6] tayiméatasya babhror upodakagya ca | mdirdhaatasna 
manyor jydim ugresyara dhanyano vi mu-[7}icdim rathdri rea | 

Tn 6 read (dimflasva: in ¢ probably sitrisihasva, in d ugrasyera 
dhanyano, Piidna ab oecur Ppp 1.44-1ab, 
Relat preir upatorn: bebhied me benuldsitaltid | [3] md nok 
coksug kimam aprehatispdvayddetn warge rarmadhvas | 

Probably the reading intended here js that of ¢ with slight 
variations: we might road then: kairfita ppina upatriva bubbrav: 
fi me Spnutfsita alfkih | mi nas seakhyus sthiminam api sthiti- 
Srivayanto varse ramacdhvam. 

As given here p&da d lacks one ayliable; S has ni vise. 
dlaké co vyacalu gird (8) yos te maid ca eidma te mdrato baddhaio 
bandAws aa roses hiv korigyas | 

For pida a I can get nothing; read pitéin b: for ¢ read vidma 
te viévato bandhu, in d 20 ‘rasag. 


268 LeRoy Carr Barret 


Tn « rend dubita, for b probably jata daisy’ asiknyah ne sug- 
gested by Whitney: if the first word of pida-c is pratafikamh, as 
in $, the rest of the pada might he dudruhmsir tho the gender of 
this does not go smoothly with the next pada. 
kanvd [11] avivid avravid gired avacarantika yah kdayemnd khant-. 
trans (ieim ara-|12)matamai risa | 

Possibly piida o ean stand: 5S has karnfi évavit tad; in b read 
girer, ino kiié com) khanitrimas, in dl araaatamarh. 
lirucam na tdrvean noher asiktam (drucendrasam rigam 

With naher and a colon after asiktam this may stand. § has 
tAbuvarn no t2huvam na ghet tvam asi ([abuvam; the naher 
aaiktam of our ma, however, ia probably only « corruption of no 
ghed asi tram. 


fastunarh naho-(13}r tatktam trastunart fasturendrasanh rigam.2 

It woul! seem possible to rend tastuvarh nfher asiktam tastuveam. 
rasan le Ae risa sya brpole opa4i4|dhih trayamagdm ahaminam 
sthasvatia ahdtdyad gor advdt purugdd vi-{1S|gam z2 z 

Read: srasam te “he visam iyam kmoty ogadhil) | triyamanim 
sahantiniti sahnsvatin tahitavad gor n§vai purusid visany s J] 
g2e 

Our pada © ja $ 82.60 but there ihn huve follows: if the words 
ine were nominatives [ would read in d 4 ghittayad, 


3 
i5 4.0) 

[10515] yad dijanat intikunkudar: jalan Aimaratas pari | yatpnd 
ca (16) saredn jombhaya sarndd ca gatudhinyah uterdst partpdnam 
witigambha-{ 17 |nam anjanah utdmptatresyesiza utdeny pitubhoyanam, 
partmdnam |18) purupigd parimayam rakdm asi | aémandiis 
varpotdmea gam [fLOSh] mdndat lastige | parkmdiit part nay righ 
part nag pdhy ad dhanam ritiram ni wd 1-[2)rin ma tayas bith cond 
mamat. na tan peFpnoti Jopatho wa krligd nabhisocanam. nitinam 
nt [3] nigkandhom ainule yas fai bibharty anjanah dexmarim 

dugeapmal keettriydé chapathdd wa | dre4|hdded cakguso ghorat 
lasmin nay phy afijana | trayo casdmjanasyn takmd balded-[5\d 
ahe eargighhah pakeatdndm trikukun ndma te pild | eptreeydeya 
kanimka parve-[Gllasyasy okedu devebhis sarrdi prokinm paridhir 
ndma wisi | pedo hi veda te ndma gendha-\7|ritparindcanam | pakin- 
jana prajdyase ta tehy ariglaldtaye 2 yadi [8] wise tréikokudarh padi 
niecnum ucyose | ubhaya fe bhadri némnis tabhyan nato}g paky 
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| Gfijana yasydijanah | prasarpasy dngam SAIL D art puruh lexmiid 
yakgmarh vt {10} bidhadivrm ugre madhyemasir iva | ndeno ghrantes 
paryayane rus moaned ira gatchaty | (11] jane me na petite yas 
teim bibharty arijana | idan videdn drijanns satyom raksyo-[ 12] 
mi ndngiam . soneyom wénon yin vied Gimdnam tava piurugah-2 3 z 

Read: yad Afijunath tritknkudan jatar hintavatas pan | 
vatind on sarvih jambihave survis ea yAtudhfinyals |» uthilivisi 
paripanam yatujambbhanun dfjann | wifimpintvasyesisn ulfieag 
pitubbojansm % 2 2 periplinam puriginaiia paripinurm poy dian 
asi | asvinim orvatiim poripiniya tasthiss 2 3 ¢ parimim pan 
nes priyun pari nes pahi yad dhanam | ariitir no mi tirin mi 
tit ‘kim cana mamat-2 4 2.na tam pripnot) Sspatho na kpiyé 
nibhisceanam | nfiinam viskandham asnute yas-tvim bibharty 
ffijana 25 2 asanmontrydd dusvapnyait Ksetrivie vhapathaid ute | 
durhiirdus cakguyo ghorit tasmin nag pihy afijana z 6-2 trayo 
dist Afijanasyn takmaé balisa fd ahih | vurginthal parvatinimh 
trikakun hima te piti z 7 2 vytrasvasi kaniniki: parvatusyday 
gheviiu | devebhis sarviih proktam paridhir namo vi asi ¢ § 2 
vedo hi veda te nfima gandharvapurividannm | yad difijunn 
prajiyose tad chy arigtatitaye #9 2-vadi vist triikskudam yadi 
vAnwinam ueyaee | ubhe te bhadre pimn! (abhyiai nes pihy 
Afijans 2 10 2 vasyafijane prasirpasy afenin-ahgat porusperuh | 
tusmid yaksinarh vi badha tvuni ugro mudhyamadir iva 2 1) 2 
nilinarh ghnanti paryaéyino na sannih ava gacehoti | jane se na 
pramiyote yas tvimh bibharty afijana ¢ 12 « idem hia fifijann 
satyam vaksyimi nainrpiam | sancyam asvum gin vies aiming 
tiva plrusa 2 1323 2 

In st 2d Whilney reports the Paipp reading aa pitrbhojanam, 
which is much better than pitu®: he litter is not strong, if mdeed 
possible. Our st 4 is nearly § 2.74 where prajim stanils for oir 
fitiyam: parimérn is probably correet and the difficulty in priyani. 
St § hen m new, and perhaps the whole first hemtstich should be 
enclosed in. daggers; pada bw certainly not satisfactory, St tl 
is a variant of RV 10.07.12; the reading of our ms, badhadhvam, 
may be doe to influence of RV; if so we night do well to follow 
S more closely, Si 12ub appears § 0.704; 18ed appears RV 
10,07 A. 





4 
(5 5.16) 

(105613) yo ekaryeo wi epjdruso xt yo dimepeo et | yas ipergo ai god 

eoturr-{14] yo si yor paicarseo ga poh saderyo #f yas explore ai yo 


,_ ae F —— a E> ———— = = le 
| 
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ager L5jeo si yo navarrge wi | yo dadarryo si | yiipodake ai arjaraso 
[MG} aie 4 a | ? 

Read: ya ekuvrgo ‘st spjaraso ‘si 2 1. yo dvivrgo ‘si ° “22s 
yas Lrivrso ‘si ede yad caturvipy a ~-s 4 \yag: peicayypo 
‘st © "9 fo val gadvrgo ‘si °° 2:6 2 yas saptavpgo ‘si °° ne Te: 
vo nyfavpe 4°? 2 Se yo nnvarpe ‘si ° 2 Oe yo didavpgo ‘si 
282 10 2 yo 'pxhike “si spjira ‘sj x 11 242 


3 
($3 5.15) | 

[M10Sb16) eka cao mo daja cdiparaktrérosadhe yodiegda da-|1T)}tdrert 
madi tit modhuld kere. | dee came videvitié ca hiared co me bridias 
[)8}4 catasras co mie cafdriierlé co | potica ca me podicdsak ca | pe} 
ca wr paatid co | (19) agple co me erplatté ca | apta on me ols on | 
er nanatié.ce | da- {{t06a) der cet ne dalarh on | Sahar oc 
me achasrom ¢dpavakiniromidhe qadiedda ithatdeari ma42\dhw tel 
madhuld karals anws z 

Rend: ekS co me dada cipaynktirn ogadhe | ptajita rtavari 
madha tvil madhulé karat 2 1 2 dve ea me-wiiéatié cipavakifircn 
*| °° 2 2 tisraé co me trindoe cipovaktire © | °° 2 Oe entyvirsd 
ea me cutyiriifae cipavuktirn © | ° °-2 4 2 pafica ca me paficidae 
eApavaktira >| °° 2 62 gat en ine sugfis capavaktara ° | °° 2 be 
apt cn ine auptatis cipuvukiira ° | ° "2 7 2 asta on me adits. 
eapavaktara * | ° * 2.8 2 nava ca me navatis capavaktira * | ° 
= 0 «5 data cn me Sutam cipavaktira * | °° 2 10-2 éatam-ca me 
shhasramh cipnvaktira oadhe | rtajita ptaivari madhu tvi madhuli 
lorat 2 ll 2h ean) 2 

In § the end vf the stanana rina madhu-me madhiila karab. 





6 
($ 4.20) 
(10802) 4 paiyasd prati poiyasi para |3} pasyasi pasyani | dyam 
Pras? ddtcnredies ain EaN Tea ce ee 
Usrag prilirt sof cemas etidiso mahi | tathdhowm sored pilfn @ 
yaini [5] deey oothe | suparqasya diryasya tarya hast kantnike | 
aa bhiteies fro-lGjher mayan trdnla radar re | tran me achas- 
rikso dero dakyye hestidadat,| |7] tendiom sarvom pasydmy 
adbhiitams yot ca bharyam | yathd 4rd caturakgo yathdiva syivo 
rra-{Sjédm. yathagnir viivotay ypratyari ev trom axy oyadha | kad- 
yapusya caturakgas ayamnyd{9]4 caturaked | vidhre sGryam joa 
surpantan md pikdeam firas kara | dardaye [LO] mudd yiltedhainedsh 
jacaya yttudhdnyah | dpuspry eee tipthantan darkayt ma (UL) kimi~ of 
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dinam tad agrabhart. partpayark yatudhdndt bimidina | tendhari 
sormm po-[l2]éydey wa didram wlaryeh | yathd série condra- 
masyd visnit bhité vipasyata || (13) era cipasyata teem aghayun 
mopagdd iha | yo antarikgeya patati bho-[14]mis copasarpati | diver 
yo manyate ndtham tam prideam drée kurw | dvighrnu-[1 jee 
Fiedel utucmiem'opl rake | end sahosracakyo liven pruhi podyd- 
[16jmy dyala zl 2 
Read; & paéyssl pratl pagyaai pari pasyasi paSyasl | dyam 
anturikeim id bhiimith (at sarvarh devi padyasi ¢ 1 + tisro divas 
tisras prthivih gat cemiis pradigo muhth | tathaharh sarvah yatin 
peéyimi devy ogidhe x 2 x suparnasya divyasyn tasyn hiisi kani- 
nika | si bhiimim drcher vahyam érinté: vadhir iva x 3% tivan 
me athasrikes devo dakwine hasta & dadlnt | tendhorh aurvar 
pasydmi vad bhitarh yao co bhayyam 24 2 yatha ova qoturakeo 
yathiiévas Syavo ‘ryatim | yathiguir viévaios pratyafif eva tvam 
wey ogudhe «5% kagyapasys caturakené Sunyié ca caturakgyab | 
sehr dose iva sarpantath mii pidacurn tims karah z 6 2 darfayn 
mf yatudhinin darfaya yatudhinyah | ipasspre evn tisthuniam 
daréayea mai kimidinam z 7.2 ud pgrabharh paripfinam yatudhinit 
kimidinah | tenfiharh sarvam paéyiinry uta éfdram utaryam 28s 
yuthil sfiryss candramiéa ca vidvi bhité vi pafyatah | eva vipad- 
yaotit tvam aghayur mopugdd iha ¢ 9 z yo antarikeena patati 
bhimya yas copasarpati | divas yo munyate nithuth tah pisd- 
cauit dpe kuru.2 10 2 Aviskpougva ripaini matmdnam apa gihathah 
| ev snhasracakyn tvath prati pagyasy ayatal x Li 2 1x 
In 40 tan would rectify the meter. Stt 6-and 9 are new, also 
7eal, ; 








7 
(FLORaIG)] etikerjerie freddie tumalam patisthima wpdrgo-l17]lde 
ahindet surresit rigani arcsark krge ogadhe | 
In the first two paidas I can get nothing more than the division 
at the words; the second hemistich is currect. 
dévakrandasyt edodasyt [18] pradiker gonuéer uta | seitrdndnn 
nrg gam erase brow opadhe | 
Tn ab we might read aévakrandasysa bandasya prdakor conaser 
ute; the lexicons give gonasa (sic) as the name of a snnke: read 
‘Sarvesith inc. 
dydmipd-|L9\kusya garukasya godhapigther aher uta | amildndm etaz 
fathes arigie § [O100b] masons krdhi | 
In pido o jambhakseya scema posible, and we might possibly 
decopt the next two names a8 they stand; in d read ‘rasuri. 
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eliaj jdiem avajindri tad a bublive rasan kpdhi | aorvasya bobhro: 
bhepejyaniyer [2] ciddgengt | 

In b probably the best correction would be tad u labhro ‘rasarh; 
in o read bhesaji: pidad probably begins jysstys (ef et Lid) but 
no good suggestion comes to me; perhaps it is connected with 
jv ‘overpower’: read vigadigant. 
frdyamdnd procravity sarcam rdjio mahindm tirakcardjdir avita-[3}n 
athopaxcaté ca yt | 

In b abindm would seem more probable; in ¢ then we would 
rv) tiragearsjer asithd (=8 7.5618), and in dl athopatayid. But 
we might also read sarvanh rajho ahinam, and then in ¢ tiraéeardjin 
anitiin, 


fdrisdn tnthudhdnan aahasa yatudhingah aasahosiia 2d-[4|saka mam 
hitutina jagrabha | maheasmaben paidvenogrena tacusd poem | 

The following tentative reconstruction is offered: sahusvin 
yitudhinath sésaha yitudhinynh:-suhasvin sfisnhe | sath ho niima 
jagrabha tmahssamikam piidvenogrena vacasi mama, Perhape 
mismikarn would be pool. 
andhdyin-|5|0 ca hddayiete co sapalhdid ca ratha erihah simd uta 
padyaldm eared arasam atlkah 

Probably tho first pide con stand, tho the nanws(7) are new; 
for b Sspathin saratharh vphal) woukl be fairly good. For e read, 
aims ta peulvantaria, and in darasst. 
dsilasya iidradasya forito yoxyo vidradhe | imokkst mdradhdniit 
yo ar-[7 [part fowyi fa axipinal.| 

In «a rend vidradhasyn, in b yn ca vidradhah: for the rest T 
have no sugrestionk#, Pada a= Ppp 1.40.10. 
ya seaydedeh nilagrive yo evajdénam harir ula | |S) kalmagapudcham 
cede jombbertieey arundel | 

Read yas in a and b, hanr in by in © read “puccham, in d 
jambhaydsy arnmndhati, This:stanzs appears Nilarl! 21, which 
has in sand b avajanin, with variant avajunindih: in d it has 
jambhaydav. 
mayan. eata*a jahi jaxtah || pitarasmail sad wivam | ima hy cama 
oyadhim dharimy arundhaiien | 

For ab | can suggest nothing: in ¢ read iméth, in d arundhatim. 
clay 94-1 0am praddhiindm arosanh jivole krdhi | gulrasya bhadrikd 
oe mgaidgayi z 2 z 

eta) jatar prdikiiniim arasarh jtyale Kpdhi | indrasyn 

bhadniké viru) thyasiva vigndigani » 11 a 





= —_ a" 2S 
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a: 
(Stt. 7-11 are $19.2.) 

[A0Gb1L) sate oredk prasyoradante prasyandante $a-[12}tam para 
jatam vpltrasya kdnddani tebhyo épo ruthdvatah aniarikge pathayt-{13] 
glavo nabhaeag pari jajfire | dpo Airanyowernds tag te bharanty aah 
hp-l4}de sor le sentu hpdoyydya sani te ipdaydbhyoh | dom le aka 
klosadbhyod cam w te 115] yushnvestebhyah | yud afigair apa adaprde 
yod chirend yas co preibhth dpaa fat sa-llijrvam my koran tragld 
rizam ininetah sai Apdena Apilaycm opasena mtm opa-[17)iah 
adbhir muticipas sitarh targgelAyo tas som ctu te | dearonilg par- 
‘ wilebhyo de-[US)oir devebhyae part | dpo yam adya prdpan na ea 
rigydt padurngoh fam tipo Adima-[10}eahs sam te sontdéichd &0 fe 
acmagyaddpah fam u fe santu vorgydh aon tapo dha- (O10Ta] nevnypda 
fam w le sentanyopyd fori fe Lhonttramdpah Sam ydg kumbhebhir 
drt anobhrayoh [2] khanamdnd viprd gambhirepsd bhieaghhyo 
bhigakvardpo vated vaddmaai < (3) apde aha divyindrh masrodas- 
— apdm aha proxejane ged bhowata vd-[4)jinch fipas mraepo 

yakrmmmkarontr apah athdiva drsyate mayas. tedbhya-[5}ta- 


In fe the me corrects to (kiijnvii(ni); also to sath ta im et 3, 
anid to “dyn in 5d, 

Read: &itam aryak prasyandnante prasyandante dstarh parah | 
datarh vrtresya kiigdidni tebhya Spo vidhavantém 2 |» antarikee 
pathayignivo nabhesns pari jajfiire | apo hiranyavarnis (As te 
Ghavantu.darh hpdez 2): cath te eantu bpdayiiys garni te hpdaya- 
‘yipah | éath te aha klomabhyns 4am wu te anuvestebhyal z 3 z ynd 
afigdir apag pasprée yac chirgn’d yao cx pretibhih | ipas tat sarvam 
nis karan tvag{i rigjam ivinasat 2 4 2 ant hpdavena hpdayam 
opasensa gam opatah | adbhir muficdpa sitarh ftirsnebhyo ‘tos 
am etu te z 5 2 Scarantls paryatebhyo devir devebhyna pari 
Spo yum adyn praipan na ss rigyit plrumh = 6 ¢ Sam ta apo 
hdimuyatis fam u te santfitayah | Sith te sanigyad’é ipad 4am u 
te santa varsyah 2 7 # Sam ta ipo dhanvanyaé Sam u te santy 
anfipyab | dar te khanitrimi &paS Sar yig kumbhebhir avstib 
28 2 unabhraval khanamind vipri gambhire ‘passh | bhisay 
eae acchivadimasi x 9 2 apim aha civyiniil apeah 

stazyandim | apaim aha pranejane ‘iva bhavata vAjinah « 10 £ 
ith ta Ried Live od synkomachkarant- spab'| athalva cyéyate 
tiayas tis tvabhiyantu bhegajih «ll 232 

In Id vidhivata would be nearer the me. In 24 patayignave 
might be better. In 3d annvestebhyab ix a conjecture, Most 
8 DAs 4) 
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of Ged is somewhat in doubt.. In Sd § has abhrtah which ia better, 
but fivptah seems entirely possible. in fb our. mis reading seems 
to indieste the form given by the 8 mss, which can stand As 
Whitney points out. In 11a our ms isin the same condition as the 
S nics, and | have adopted the amended text of Roth-Whitney; 
but in ed have tried to keep close to our ms. 


9 

(10705) rrohmajyesthts sambhyia virydni vrakmdgre jyesthor [6] 
dicom d fatinoh bhildndrm vrakema prathame dhi jajiie tendrbatt 
wrahmana |'7| spordhaltith kak 

In a read *jyestha, in b A tatiana, in o ‘dhi, in d sperdhitum, 
This is § 19.22.21 and 23.30; the Roth-Whitney text has by 
emendnation.in ¢ prathamo ha: 
trahmeme dydriprthiel crohmeme sapta sindhavah vrahmame sar- 
ondd-{Sidityd wrahma derd wpdsate | 

Read vrahmeme in ¢. 
trahma erdkmano cadet | erahma rdiri nivasate | (0) sdvitre rrokmane 
jétam vrahmandgnir rirocate | 

In a vrahindno vadanti might be better: the ms perhaps reads 
Vadalih., . 
rrahma opadhayo na tigthonti era-[10jhma warganty vpgiayah era- 
hielo earcam dimancad ydral seryo m padyat | 

For o read vrahmfugdhayo ni tisthanti, in b varganti, in d 
sfryo. For ¢ ef 8 10,8.2¢ and 11.2.106. 
brah ote (11) erakma yoyo erakmend sure mita | adheargur 
rrdhmoyo jalo rrahmapedl tirate 12] havih 

Tn b read evaravo mitih; probably d can stand tho vrahmanot 
tirate might be considered. But this stanza occurs § 10:42.) 
where the mes have brahmano antarhite, which Roth-Whitney 
have emended to antarhitam; this is a somewhat easier reading 
rrahma myco ghrtawatir erahma rgabho bhedruretd vrakma giro 
havighr-[14)ta | rrahma rothazya derasya yujje yati marankrta ' 

Read sruco in a, bhadraretih in b, haviskptal) in c, daivasya in 
d; for e probably we may read vuje y4ti syarakriam. Pada a= 
§ 194220. The ms corrects to (vlijte in « 
rrahmand sidam vanati tra-[\A|hmand yujyate rathah vrahmend 
puruge bhy apdnarh cyathate caras | 

In ¢ read ‘bby, in 4d caran, 
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rrahmano jala 7-[LSlsaye rrahmayo rdjanyl ula | vrahenedani vra- 
knano jilam vrahkmane vigyannam | 

In d I would suggest VisVannaM annam, 
rrahma |16] sidrd rdjanydndm cralméipim ule cikgatah erulimdiginh 
bhadrark sddanarh crahmanai-|{7|odmi eabha sada | 

‘In a Sidra does not seem good and 1 would read Subhi; m b 
possibly diksitam; possibly d can stand, but consider also 





vrahma ddsad rrahime déedd rrahmese hatard ula | stripum-[18)edu 
wraimine jdtdu striyo vralmotha wivand | 

In a we might read ca sad ond cisad, but this does not fit very 
well with the rest; in b vyrahmeme, in d vrahmote vivana. 
trohmedhyulo mivato rrafiima dareva (19)| sorvalo rdinexpelivk parvald 
rirudhoh vrahmedam scrram anird 

Read: vrahmodvato nivato vrahma * * sarvatal | vanaspatyaih 
purvata virudho vrahmedarh sarvam antarai z ll 242 

The mg has several light-strokes over Sarva seeming to intend 
ite deletion; in the inclicated lacuna a verb might well have stood. 
— The ms doés not indicate the end of the hymn af tits point, but 
what follows does not seem to me to be a part of the hymn, 
uldndm alard dyi- [f107h] mtprthikt whhe | erahmésedbhawad 
‘ulloramh jatatedo adud tajro yaludhdnarh ma-{2)hdbalum, bhanakart 
wpugiyimt Aettm aamdi nayigitda riapjatim va-(sjdhdya & £ 
apatiporrohmosibtan, 2 rz 

Read bhitinim anturi, bhavitarviu tapusith and possibly 
nayisthiu; with these corrections we seem to have # fair reading. 
In the colophon the transliteration should perhaps be apriipa*; 
possibly opirfpavrahmasiiktam ie the correct ttle. In the left 
margin al the top of (07b is o star and also vriihmoasiktam 





10 

{HOTbS) aad adr opadhi-[t}ye d siblask pugkarasrajd rirudha 
madhe bibhnotinah tinahem teye mitrdhdae-|Sjm obddericitin aadyed | 

In b read siktaém; in ¢ probably bibbrati (omitting nah); for 
de teniham sasyii mirdhinum abhigiicimi niryib. For b of 
8 3.22-4f wte., for de cf Ppp 4.10.7de. 
aleind pugpdd adhi muikyikam maliu gamblptam | [6] anne lavryena 
madhuma tena | 

In a read yad sévind "; for «¢ I would suggest anne ‘avane 
tadhumat; read de as in et 1. 


ae as ™ — ee _ = ————— 
ft ~ os a 


alvind guggtlurt | dijane madhu sambhrtam | [7] yad asmin madhugo 
matin | 


Pe ag eiilon ut the beginning of b ts not sure; ihe sign 
after the eolon is that for inedtisil @, not initial 4. 





In ab I would read yad aévind gugguluny dijane °; in ¢ mn- 


dughe: supply de as in st 1. 
yd airind kya madhu gole abvegu yan ma-[Sidha | surdydm ato- 
yamindydrh kildle dhi yin miudlie tena | 

In a the letters kga are probably the remains of sume word im 
the locative case, possibly mnakse; in b read gogv, in d ‘dhi: for 
ef read) tenflhhom ~ asin st I. 
yed aapi{9|nd yooarcasam hirasyavarcesam cutarcaat afvind | 
Tendhom asyd (10) mirdhdndni abhigificamt rdiryaA 

Read mirdhitam in ce; the omission of hiranya* would rectify 
the meter, 
abhi ntndam abhi mojom abhi ta-[11|lpani krnowe fe | yd te bhogem 
fullayeldm afvind puskaraserjd | 
In s read modam; for ¢ 4 te bhagath vartayetim; in d 
pugksrnern ji. 


yetd pans {12} te wurcay subhoge jihvayarh te madhilaka | akptu na 


karont tovral pullkart [13] madhumatiaran: | déilanya taldlera 
opkpdindpatikag pat | 

It would seem best to omit te in pada a; in b read madhilakam, 
In ¢ read akgyiu and tava, but for na karani | have no sugpestion: 
inl read pratikash (the ms:seems tomnke this correction), Ine 
perhaps dsifési is possiblo; in { read vpkea ivipatikas patih_ 
frat somagra-|14jbhit pumsad tyena teadnydn patantrinah ayi te 
hirzam udakam ape bhaga-|15}dizecanar | 

In « read somagralihis, in b patatrinah; for fyi in ¢ I can see 
nothing; read ‘hiram, in d possibly bhagabhiseeangh, 
yal fe varco palkrdslarh simnnaye priticakyanoh punas tad abring 
fosyy 2 [16] dottash pupkarasrnjdh 

In a read ‘pakrintath, for b protiably manag cn prationkganam: 
for d & dhattirh puskaraersja. 
abhi ted carcasdsrjarh divyena payoed ache | ya-[17)|thd pativineyaso 
dasa rpbhyo manumattard | 








In 4 read “srjan; in-¢ read pativaAsyaso, in d devrbhyo ma- 


dimmattara. Cf Ppp 4.2.7; § 4.8.6. 


| 
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bhagan te mittrdearuna bhagarh [15] ot sarasrati | bhagan te 
advinobhd datidris | ddatti pugkarasroja 

Tn o read muitri®, in b devi; in ed stvinoblis dhattim puskara- 

* line beginning with divi is the Inst line on (107b; byt just 
below in the margin in « sart of parenthesix the ms line the stunga 
with some variants, thus: hhagarh te mittravaruniu bhagarh divt 
Se ae bhagarh te aSviniu devi adattitmh pugkarisrjam. 
pathab. This marging! text agrees with RV 10.154.3 in having 
‘aéviniu deviu in c, where the text in the main body of our ms 
agrees with § 5.25.30. Cf Ppp 5.11.6. 
pati [f108a] pati fe rdjd rorunag pati devo vrhaspatig patim ta 
andradé cdgnié ca polim daid (2) daddtu le 24 2 anu 2 22 

Read: patirh te rija varunag patith devo vrhaspatih | patina 
ts indrag ciignis ca patith dhiti dudhitu te 1225 2 anu 2 ¢ 

With this ef as for Inst stanza, but particularly MG 2.14.0. 





1] 

[f1U8a2] cotezras fe Khala eraktir atho ma-[3\dhyom aha khala | 
* dhirdét catasris lonydini | vedi manugyorardhantn 2 
Delete colon at end of cand read probably poeyimi. 
fijamea-{4}iam d rabhadhvant sphadtvantorh puntdi nak btjosyd- 
‘bhydrodhd bhagditn puro-[Sigava | 
In a rear! fet edhe in b puntta, for d bhaga ety prurogaval. 
bhagasy Aanodvdhiu yarjdla rdéiredhandu adhds prihwyith Mld-[6] 
lam tha tahatlam airing | 

In a tread hina’, for b yufijite riSvihaniu; in ¢ adhag, in d 
‘int parthite dhdnena eibhus prabhu’ dherrté ree]7 pretegydhpdien 
jajfie devandm ajyam khala 

Tn b paribhuh would seem better in meaning and rhythm; read 
khalah in d. 
arue soohpant apptkd pa-(Slrigkpia | india sank mo taro bijaddsid 
ihaetendtil 


The long i of “sid” in piida d is not perfect. 

For the first: hemistich [ can get nothing more than the trans- 
literation; it lncks four syllables. In ¢ kind@Sxs and ‘taro may be 
possible; Taal tend dha viewntl, 

Vecrptdapei aides hers heen septa nc a 
tim Aotaro ye ca gandharrdas ta [10] Av ephdter mam d eahak | 
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Head: ihendra pugtith vi epjseva pornfim ihe siumanaess sam 
pidhbvantim | hotaéro ye ot gandharvis te Wi sphitim sam 
ivohan x 6 x 

The emendations are of course only suggestions. 
alipnzyo nredyakayadikas paleam @ bhara | [11] iéind gandharnd 
bhucanasya sa vahantu khale sphati-[L2)m dhdsdunrtim co | | 

In the first hemistich T can make no suggestion. In « ya Hink 
would be better but ya ie not neressary; in d read sorh vehantu; 
a fifth pada is indicated which might possibly be reconstrineted 
into tha earth yahan pian ea, bul this i* mere guessing: 

a potedd 0 purastid ullardd adharid ule | dulrd-[1d]ya cosor inal 
khale sphalim sam dhdr Fr 

In ¢ indro ‘yarn, or yo, would seem better; the me in the margin: 
has a correction “dra”, In dread sam fivahnt: or samivahan. 
sphition indrak kale bohet-l4)m ihelprinam it onal ephati me 
ridee derd aphatim somo atha bhagah | |15| 

In b read proidit, and possibly thotparmnam(= complete fulness) 
In c read sphatim and devise, 
ephdtir me aatu histayoh aphatir yatra ma rarabhe | salahastenam wt 
pron sa-{16}mudrasyera madhyotah 

In b atra would aeem better; for « read Satahnastenn mot ppnis: 
tha me bhiyd bhara yathdhan: kamaye tathi yatheya-{1T}m wdya 
sphdydiiitrdiva hostinas saha xf 

Read: ths me bhiya A bhara yathiharh kamaye tatha | 
yatheyam adva aphiyate yatraiva hastinas salu x 11212 

Pada d may need emending. The entire hymn is of course very 
uncertain, but it is clear that it belongs in the sphere of § 3-04. 


le 

((108a17] seadeiyark 2 afvind [18] sure kpyuldieh puykarasraja | yen 
aatfean adudhaneiad rilee decd maru-] [9 dgand yim aderndarticalm 
ma mund beahn dhdvati | 

In pide a we may probably read avidvith tviévini: in e 
asifican siudhanvand, in d marndganah; in f si suri. 
eeddo sradt- [f108b) yomi bhare madhor madhutard bhara | atha 
rayesyryaramaryyerdktyam aubhage bkara | 

In a read sviidoh sviidiynsi: in cd Ican get nothing eatisfactory. 


abhri jitath |2) cared jdlm itho jatar erdam part | atho wamudray 
jitem tat eorédagenyort bhwwd | 
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In a read abbraj and yargaj, in b divas; in d probably sura~ 
nd[3\dindm asi januyd wi surddharant bhava | sakha hi bhadrawthast 
orkga snd-[4jdu mikerigata | 

Rend-asi ina, kha and “sthasi ine, and for d probably vrksah 
svadur vikankatah, 
asuras (a wrdhvanabhaaaé cakdra prathamue svare | sure désab a 
fed gr-[Sjhe straé cindhasya cakraly | 

Possiily padas ab eon stand; in c I can get nothing out of 
dise4 ci; for d possibly we may read siraé cindhas ca cokratuh. 
niy puspakarh katikeya nir dhardyd euram uta | u-[Old thé vayiniwati 
hem artkatige réchati | 

Rend dhdraya in b, ehi in ¢, and afikatisy iechati in d. 
kim elant janydsale gasii-[7)}r dihidhrgnara | aure deri partpreht 
madayanti 5 Janam janami | 

In. read janya Asate, in b ‘gastir abhidhrgnavah. 


asyd grhud [S| sthdlena gam avant dhanyam vasu ed surd bahu 
havnt 


In a read grhyimi ond perhaps yasyi: if the stanss ever had 
a fourth pada I would suspect that it stood as pada e. 
dearantig pareate-[9] bhyas Khanomdnd anabhraya | ydsdn samudre 
mtrhathananh yds ndsti nivefanam | [10) tia te dadatn rudbudarh 
idar kuru cemadm murda 

In b read annbhraynal, in e budbudam: for ab see above no 
S60 nnd th. 


wih Ardd kdimewinehe fdteo-[11]a ma bhages tim adem ivan ma 
bef sarasvalt | myort devo mayiloses ivaturd-]12\d aranari dadat. | 

At the beginning of b and ¢ tith m& would seem to be tho correct 
reading; in c poxibly vahat for van: for mayflugad I have no 
stugestion but madhilakas. 


anhararandt perisanand giribhyaa parygabhpiah mo-|lajdiyge batasya 
mapsisko nadetn ima mehatu z 2 2 

Read: sameravanih porisravaund girihhyas pary abhytah | 
madhve astasya tompsigko ‘nadvain ima mehatu z 1) «22 

In « prasravand would be somewihnt better. [Ine sarpigo?— 
FE.) 


13 
(RY 4.58) 

(108b13) senaudrdd urmé [14] madhumai ud dread upanéund sam 
amploteam dnot, ghytasya ndene guilyorh [15] ya asti shod derdndm 
wenplasya ndbhih heoyak nimd pra rrardmé [16] ghrtasydsimin 
pajfie dhdrayind navobhih | wpe rrahmds ehryeras ehasya-{1T) 
mina caludtpigo ramid gora etal. | entrar srfigas trayo asya pada 
[18] dor sirge sapta haatdso asia | tridha baddho cpeabho roravite maho 
devo [10] martydi d pinesa | tridhd Ai kari papibhir guhyaménant 
gam devdeo ghr-[20|tam ane arindan.| indra ekam siirya wham 
jajana vendd ekom atodhayd ni- [f10Ra] g kylakguh | et@ arganti 
hrdyil samudras chatarrajd nipund ndeocakse | ghptaxya dhara | [2| 
abhi cdkasisi hiranyayo rilaxo madhya dedrh saomyok erovanli sarite 
na a devs | [3) andar Apda manasa sdyamandh ele arpanty arma 
ghrtasya mrgd ina Kyipano-4jr gamadgdh 2 of mpga ina kgipagor 
igamdnas sindhor ivan priidheane ef-lilghandes cdiak premayag: 
palayantt yohedah ghrtasya dhard argo na wisi kaythd-(G]bhermarty 
irmithig pineamdnah abhi pravanti samanera yordy kalyanya 
eanyo-[7]mindso agnim | ghplasya dhdrds samidho nesant ti jugdno 
haryati [8] jdtaredah kanyd tra pdtam ofetarnd wu | anya jand abhy 
edkasiti | [9] yotra somes eiyale yatra yoyo ghrtasye dhard abhi tat 
parante | abky orea [l0)swstuliek garyam djam desieu bhadni 
dravindnd hatte | ima yaya nayata (11) devald no ghrtasya 
dhard maithumat plarante | dhdman te viéearh bhuranam adhi 4-2) 
jam anina samudre hrdy antar dyugi | apdm amilit armuidhdd 
yibhpias tapa-[13)|iyimi madhwmantarh kur tirmem. 23:2 

Read: suoudrid Ormir madhumin wi Grad wpansimnii - anit 
amptatvam fina} | ghrtasya nfima quhynth yad asti jihva deva 
ampiasya nabhih 21 2 does nim pra vravaime ghrtasyaamin 
yajfie dhirayaina namobhih | wpa vrahm’ 4pnavae chasyamlinath 
catnAtriigo ‘vamid giura etat 22 z catviiri Spiel trayo asya padi 
dve firse sapta hastiiso asyn | tridhi baddho vrsabho roraviti 
male dewo martvih @ vivesa «3 2 tridha hi kam panibhir pubya- 
mina gavi devaso ghrptam anv ovindan | indra eksth sfirye ekath 
jajiina veniid ekarh svadhnyit nig {atakguh * 4 2 et& arsunti lpdyat 
samutirae chutayrajii ripuna navaeakse | ghptasya dhara abhi 
cikatimi hiranvayo vetaso madhyna fisim 2 5 2 samynk sravanti 
sarito na dhenii antar hpdi manasi siiyamingh | ete arganty 
irmayo ghrtasya mri tva ksipanor fsamiinih z 6 2 sindhor wa 
pridhvane Sfighnndso vitapramiyag patavanti yuhvab | ghptasya 
(ihiir® artso na yaj! kéisthé bhindanty Grmibbis pinvaminil «7 » 
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abhi pravante samaneva yosils kalyinyas smayaminase agnim | 
ghrtasya dharas samidho nasante ta jugino haryati jitavedih 
28 z kanya iva vahatum etavi u sfijy afijink abhi eikeiti | yatra 
somas siynte yatra yajio ghrtasya dhira abli tat pavante 102 
abhy argata sustutim gavyam Ajim ssmisu bhadra dravindini 
dhatita | imi yajiathnnayata devata no ghrtasya dhirt macdhumat, 
pavante z 10 2 dhiman te vitvam bhuvanam adhi Sritam antes 
samudre hpdy antar Ayugt | apim anikit samithid ya abbptas 
tam aéyaima madhumantar ta Ormim-2 1] 24 2 

Tn addition to RV this hymn appears in VS, KS; and parts 
elsewhere. In 4a all others read hitam, in Me all others read 
anike samithe: other variants are not so striking. 


14 
(RV 1.95) 

(00013) dee wirdpe earata avarthe a-[1A)mydnyd vateas upa dha- 
payete | harir anyasydn bharati suadhdoda sukro. anya-(15)qyarh 
tadrée suvarcdh 2 dadgemam teastur janayanla garbham atandrd-{16| 
so yupatayo eibhptar | tigmdnikanm sujyjasasam janesu tirecamdnan 
[17] paridhtn noyants | tnt jdnat prats Ainasanty asya somudra 
eharh divy eka-[1S}m apeu | parm anu prardiéam pirthivdndm 
phhiin pratdsad vi dadha- |f100b] » anusfhu z ka imam vo ninyom 
@ ciketw palso mitra jonayali seadhdvin. | derglyo wet-| 2 hreerel ete 
carur tisu jihednim ardhra svayaidm wpasthe | ubhe teasfur m- 

yaniar jdyamd-{3}t praficim siiham prals joyayate | ubbe bAcdre 
jopayete na mene gavo na pagrd u-l4}pa tasthur ent: | oa daksindeh 
dokeopatir babhityuiijanti york dakginato havirbhik [5] ud yorn- 
yori savilera bald ublie sama yajate bhima rufijan. | ws chitkram 
gumad dhkru-[6}m agate samasmd nard matrbAyo nasand jahét | tresam 
rapa krruta ullarar [7] yo! sartpriednas sadanan gobhir adbhth | 
urw fe jrayas potesu badhnarh errocamandrn mahixaere dhd-[O] rn | 
tiivebhir Gone srayador iddho dadbhebhig pdyubhig pdir exmdn. | 
dhanwari ero[10}lag kryate garbham virmam éukrdir armibhir abhs 
nakeati Keds | viled eandni [11] jathareyu dhatie tun nardsu cards 
prasiipu z cca no agre samidha ghrndno [12] revat pdvakad sravasd 
ri badd | tan no mittre raruno méamahantim aditis sindhu-[13| 
¢ prikari ula dyiuh = 4 2 | 

Read: dve virtipe caratas svarthe anydny& valeam upa dhd- 
payete | batir anyssyim bhavati svadhavai gukro anyasyim 
dadp§e suvareih 2 1 2 dasemath tvagjur janayanta garbham 
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atandriso yuvatayo vibhrtam | tigmiantkarn svaynsasarh janesti 
virocaminan pari sirh nayanti z 2 2 trint jing prati bhiiganty 
asynh gamudra ekarh divy ekam apeu | pirvim ano pradifam 
pairthiviindim ftiin prasasad vi dadhav anugthu 2 3 2-ka imam yo 
ninvyam & ciketa vated mitfr janayata evaidhabhih | bahvindih 
garbho apaeim upwsthdan mahiin kavir nis carati svadhiivin 
240 avistyo vardhate cirur Seu jihmindm firdhvas svayasi 
upssthe | ubhe tvastur bibhyatur jayamanii pratic? sitherm 
prati josayete 2 G2 ubhe bhuwdre josavele na mene givo na visri 
ope tasthur eviib | sa daksinfith daksspatir babhiviyufijanti 
yarn dakginato havirbhih « 6.2 ad yamyamiti saviteva bihi ubbe 
sie vatate bhima piijan | uc chukram tasmad dhrum?) sjate 
simismin navi mitpbhyo vasand jahati x 7 % tvesim ropa 
kyouta uttanuh yat sarhppficiinas sulane gobhir adbhih | kuvir 
baacthtnaatin pari marmrjyate dhis si devatiti samitir babhfiva 
28 #.uru te jrayas pry etu budbinath virocaménarh mahigusya 
dhima | viévebhir agne svayaSobhir iddho ‘dabdhebhis payubhig- 
pihy ssmiin z 0? 2 dhanven srotas kpoute giitum tiirmim Sukrair 
firmibhir abbi naksats kgim | vievi saniint Jatharesu dhatte ‘ntar 
hivisn carati prasisu:s 10 2 evil no agne aamidha pyndine rewnt 
fMivaka Srovesd vi bhahi | tan no mitro yaruno mimahantim 
nilitie sinchus prthivi uta dyaub zilszs42 | 

The text presented here is in almost complete agreement. with 
that of RV; from which our ded ts supplied, the omission bemg due 
to a wort of haplogmphy. In 6ed it may be unwise to retain 
“Ayufijanti where RV has “fiijanti; in Ila RV has vpdhino. 


15 

(100613) yo jdmadagnye tha kduéika dtreyo w-[14)ta kaijapo yok 
| bhdradvdjd gdulamd yorh vasigfhda lebhyas pravrdvia ida i-]15] 
lntgcks iz 

Read ve vitkigjhis and kilbigini. 
agnatya yas kigmas kutedposrarand eigearipdh ga 6}rgd mudgala 
ayaskdi ddtunakde samkyplayo erdhmand ye na dugdhd-(1T]s tadyah 
pravrfma tha kilvipdna | 

Read figastyo, girga, and drugdhas tebhyah* ° kilbigiint. A 
colon should stand before giirgi. I suppose that avaskaé is a 
proper name. Edgerton suggests yiskas, 
yo no fiethdd erdhmano nd-|18|dhamdnendtyena (rpta ute dhdiryenn 
rikew devi upadraytaro tra taxmi-[1O0}n spas serrieayeteh kilvigyanii | 

I would suggest here ‘tigjhad and “Arthyena; reud“‘tra tastinn, 
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and at the end samnueyan kilbigyim. A colon should stand hefore 
viAve. 
yaropayam kilelge erdhmanasyatha-(20|ni jindvier bahudthd dugkrtani 
| anulisthant prokidtma nu for nidhatle ta-{21 emai tad devi uta 
relayant 

We might read yaropayan kilbise vrihimanasya yani jiniihsi ”; 
this assumes « form fines meaning “misery” or the ike: Head 
anutisthan and tan nidhatte. 
ndinivdr ne pireyeh na dla no niddidbhy ja- [{110e] yan nota 
pufram crohmakitvise proktdwd era tisthesy eee panthd 

The ms in the margin corrects to (mifsdi) tu ja 

Read niéniyiin na pibets na éeyite pe nipdite ‘ * prokte; after 
a colon we might read something like ud ova Usthet sa rhasya 
Sateretno addhyemad (2) ye moahorgayoh keudrosikidndm ula yd 
prajeha | reindm ydni jantma-[3jmi vidmas tebhyah prarrima tha 
kilrigdni = 

Read miadhyama, in accord with the margin; vidma and 
kilbisiini, 
wari paticadasa-{4|ndri salanarii cay via digyantu 
dewah ekasmin viddhe sarre rupyarhie ad eral ijimayakileigam 
ane arindaris | | 

At-the beginning perhaps sodayiinar would be a better reading, 
for 4isvantu probably dikganti; colon after devahb. Rend ropyanti 
tad, and probably avindan. 
lasmii tad druhydd didam ndyod yo no tisthdd yo no ja-{6}asmin, 
| erdimanasya Malerpars ndthitaaya sodaryatim ischato rrdhmane[7) 
re 

would suggest. druhwad; for didarh we might think of didyan 
but it does not yield a very good meaning. Read “tigthad and 
jito ‘smin; also kilbigarh and iechato. 
uttisthad crdhmeands sath ridadhvam flaw yeams puna Gel orate 
indragni m-{Sjire derda te me jilam prunar d rerdhayunte £ 

For yicami we might read yacchimi; place colon after sarvum. 
Pails ¢ fucks several sylinhles; jitam is probable in i. 
ea dirgham dyug krnoti eupra-[9)jaye jigiéchati | yo rrdhmanasya 
wdhimone huto natu kalevge | 

Read suprajayai and probably jigignti in b; ford perhups hito 
‘nna atti kilbiee. 








— ? a a 
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ndsya 10) prajdrht force anti na muro hanti ndéany 2 yd erahma~ 
ndsyo ertihsritnes oetydets [11] weacdate. Kileige | 

In b read naganib, in ¢ vribmanasya, in d kilbige. The morgin 
tige¢este aatye im d- 
as somapitho juguthe npeakedd grarabhis soha yo wrd-{i2) 
rredhmanesyiletim Apdas xirydindpalypat tamah 

Inia we may perhape read tar and jughuse, in b nreaksi: Ine yo. 
yrihmanasvastarn, supposing that bpias ta a corrupted verb form. 
For d read sirya tvipilupat tamah. 
yo withdya kiletse vrd-| 13) hmanasytiinam diéchorn avdyate uldtmar 
dydedprthiel eantaplammathdey aklanja [14] panthar 26 2 anu 8 

Read: ya utthdye kilbige vrihmansasyinnam ecchann aviryate 
| utiinuh dyiviprthivi santaptim «athaitv ptasya panthim 
aida 52anu3 s 

The suggestions offered in this hymn will be nr | 
tentative; the division into stanzas is not wholly i 
The main outlines are fatrly clear but many details ore obscure;— 
nl lemel to me. 








16 

(f110014] nea co i navalié cortidhd eakgaydnu | ya-||5)dag fos serene 
pityarlly anullds pralthajiie runyah 

In ab read ear dha vakeani anu; fore probably itas tis sarva 
nagyanty asin §; ind inuttas might be possible, and also manyah, 
but pratthajfio seems hopeless. Stt 1-3 here are similar to § 6.25. 
but vary widely in the b and d piidas. 
fapla ja yar saplatié ciridhd [16] voksandnu | yades (as zored 
nidyoriy dnutlah pratthayio mayag 

In a rear ea vis: the rest na in st 1. 
paca ja yi pa-[l7}iceéad eiriidhd wokgandnu | yoades ta serra 
naiyonty anulldy pratthajio [18] mayah 

In read eo yal) paficlifac: the rest na in at |. 
arubhwim deesthivadbhydth pargnibhyisn bhatisamah atriyd jardive 
putthagina pra-{19}mrnimasi | 

In o road te ‘sthivadbhyarm, in b bhafsasah, and cf § 233.5; 
for c we might consitler striya jariiyv iva, tho it is short; in d we 
might read putthagin as an aecusative plural, but E cannot deduce 
a satisinetory meaning for it. The form pratthajfio of Stt 1-3 is 
probably a corruption of putthagi. Edgerton thinks of jira in ec. 
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anuaypliit ahanegu prikyudrh papiydrh semideatit [f110b] tam 
él lasyandm dasim pradahataé cyubikans | 

For al suggest as a possible reading anusrptaim dahanegu, and 
for b piksniim pipim samidvatim. In o read dasytiniim ditsimn, 
in d pradahetaé. 


prapaldis aukajidli sube-2)g kukitako yathd | srakee fe tripurit 


With putthage pia d can stand; | can do nothing with the 





addsyd-(Sjo suber dahebhyadit miirdkdinam agnind | tan etd tasyiind 
détsinh pratihegenc la-tAlyreyate | 

Tn the Ahebhyada is corrected to duhed yu({dii). 

In read srake dahed; for ¢ we should probably read the 
sume form as in Se 2 for pada d Ghe-best Ioan offer is nutthian bo 
lavigvate 
aimwoalsaran ajare surebhyog poten krimil. | yatra kpettrasya dure 
ponds] uf te [5] tay nyorcanar 

For padas ab I ean offer nothing beyond the division of the 
words, Ine read kgetrasyn, and for cl tit ta etan nyaficanam. 
nmiifal tara milpnant whdm na te fa nyatcanam. asmdkam elad 
rirebhyo |6' devdtg prajananam kriam, z 

In a I would suggest eatrnam sthiima, which would seem more 
Probable if te stood for tava; for b read na ta otan nyafi¢annm, 
The rest seems correct. 


‘yirete amd padlam udakarh Aimavaley tutropa praskadya [7] nytu 

In a perhaps we may resid karoti te ‘amai pOtaih; in b tad 
udakorh would improve the rhythm. In ed we might possibly 
read nytu prajim yithegan putthagin. 
praligl yatra yirarifu bhadrayah 2 I z 

Read: sa tvarn gobbir afviig prajayi prajananarh bhava | yo 
mé@-tatra prihdisir yatra jivanti bhadraya s 1] 21 x 

It is evident that the emendations suggested are based almost 
entirely on palwography; the first four stanzas give 4 hint of the 
intent of the hymn, but uncertainty as to the word portthagi adds 
to the too numerous difficulties in the rest. 
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7 
(5 19.19) 

{fL10b5) mittray prthi-[S|eyodakrdmat tar pura pra qaydmd a 
tam a vigat (ém pra ridatu érd va $o-[10}rma ca parma oa | 
edyur antarantarikernos stiryo divas candramd nakga ttr at Ha] 
r wu | smi oyadhibhyt. yajio dakgindbhyt. samudro nadibhyt. 
erahme vrahma-[12) caribhpt, indro wiryenodakrdmal, tam devd- 
mrlenodakraman (ai pura pra (13) jayden va | le md vrsonle fe 
ma pre risanti te | rad carma ca parma ca yatchatu | [14] prajapatih | 

projdbhir udakrimat tar pura pra gaydent ve | tani a rider-[15)ntu 
id pra viganty ad vas sarma ex varma ca yoichatw 22 2 

Read: mitras prthivyodakrimat (im purnm pra payin vah | 
Lim @ vidate LAr pra vituta si vas Sarma ca varma co yacchatu 
x12 vayur antarikeenodakrimat tit ° * | * Sel eincr detente 
rdmat 14am °° | °° «32 candtami naksatritr odakriimat t 
ee | *% a 42 soma opdhtbhir udukrimat tim * * | Berea 
yajfio daksinabhir ulakriimat tira °° | °° 26-2 eamudro nadibhir 
udukrimat tim °* | °° «7 « vrahma vrahmaecinbhir udakriimat 
tir °° | ° °x 82 indro yiryenodakramat tam ** | * ° 29 2 devi 
nmrtenodakriimafs tach °° |° "2102 prajipatib prajabhir udakr- 
mat tit pursth pra nayami val | tim @ viata tim pra vitata sf 
yas Zarma «mm varma ca yarehatu ¢ 1] 222 








18 

(FLIObI5) saryerfije-[1G}nlas prakppania yod vo dev upocire | Gn | 
ehhits satya mdtim inidra khaledeh (17) sampddhayah 

For pide a earivyajantag prakpeanta would seem good; pad: 
b can stand; in co Lam not sure of the division of words, but 
have thought of miisam to match khalvyarn; in dread khalviin 
anodrdhas saliyindénas stram éryotu me vacah | atrdhtie-{18}d epdyate 
fal porjanyo bie rowp gat. 

Read kpnota in b; in c atm hy etad might stand; in d “bhi 
vivrgat seems posible, 
divydpe va fokpartr anv monfu gaheare | [10] dirjasrall ghplaratig 
poydsrafir dyke bhavatha md gud | 

For pida « read divyii ipo vai Sikvarir, in b ramantu: in e¢ 
firjasvatir. 
uid zhi (20) vcijinieati pirpapdtrd teigimatl duhand prilga rakgatd | 
kd- [FL da) mam esd sam @ proah 
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Read pogati rikgathoh inc: correct punctuation. Pada a 
‘appeared above in 12.6. 
ahineitd phalavatt Satavaléavh virohatyu tmark stha-(2 | srabhogdsyit 
mndra updvatu | 

Rend ahinsit® in a, Satavalsa in hb; in od we might safely read 
imath ashasrabhogam asya ° . 
aeind phiiem kalpayeliim updratu rphaspa-[3\tih yathdmad bahu- 
dhinyon ayaksmarnt bahupdurugari | 

Read phalum in a, yathisad in ¢, and ° pirugam in d. This 
stanza occurs also in Kaué 20.5. 
yad vo devd upotire | [4] tha bhityas sydd iti | tha tam ulppnany 

In pide a read upocira without following colon: if utprndiim is 
good pidas ¢d can stand: but ef above, 11.9b. 
é-[5jdani va utprndd itt sphdtim va utppndd ct | rai me rardhayad 
iti (6) sphatim cakdro bohukdre sphirasphosltya mal-gkah | 

If the colon is left where it is, the first three padax muy stand, 
tho the change of person is sudden; for de I would suggest. 
‘sphitimkaro buhukiras sphirasphotiya miksikah. 
aasmin dhs nupyale |7| yere orthir atho tilah tasye grhyiia yat krtan 


For pada a read asmin dhdman ny upyate; in d perhaps 
‘pilrictivya. 


de-[S|rkdryavan naydeas ca kréivpt kifica yad prse | tad nit ephatir 
upayoti [9] sarvam evdtiricyass | 

The following is o possilile form for this stanza: fakaravan 
haynvae ca kriyivat kifi ea yad vrge | tad vai sphatir upayatt 
sarvam evitirieyate. 
saharh jane pard jahi ahasrapogamandaye | [10] bakit nogadhi 
bhara samudrasyera sesharaca 2 9 2 

Read: sahati jane para johi shasraposumnndaye | bahvi na 
Ogadhe bhava samtudrasyeva satheravah 2 11 z 3 = 


19 
[F111 n10) ajydel ajas en-[11}mabharad desobhya odandya yendtipasyan 
tyhuspatix aa edi paiicodano |12] bhavat. | catadhriyatdrs somabhuva 
| odands team erhaspute | ajajyaj jdias sa (13) egdr paticamo bhava 
diimena divam dpnoty antyariksam adhogmana | diéapno414] 
M cukgugi ajag paiicomodanasyavah | yl te mila yal le pita bkrdlaro 





oP ae ae | 
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yo-[15]s co mesnd | ajar pavinodanath paktil sare fam wpajivite | yat 
le jrirve [16] perdgalapare jilaraé ca ye | tebhyo ghriasya Rullitu 
faladhdrdrh vinytins [17] ye earvadd dadaty erdra caranty odanayh te 
WH yorasya rajydd utlare lobdsa-(1S}le | ndbrdtrdprotu ndinam 
ipnoty ukthyah migniglomdpnoty ajath pried wite-[ 10} neh seq 
dasardtreya samyato dviidasdhena kalpate | dirghamdirena [20] aam- 
yolo jag parncdudanas sarah yo esd berhigyom sarvamn yan negtari 
yak ea [fITIb] wa | polo yas ca stenopdyeli yo ed poicamo 
bhars | yd prirvers patie riled yathdnnarh [2]. eindate poram. 
pafiedudanamdanad co (de atavh pocoto na vy dricaiah | eomdnalako 
[3] Ghavati punarbhasdparag patih ajoni ca paticodanani dakywya- 
— daidat, [4] 4 2 

Read: Ajyad ajas samabhavad defebhya odaniya | yenitipatyan 
vibnepatia 48 Vill paficdudano “bhavat x 1 ¢ catué Sriiyatith sema~ 
bhava odanas tvam vrhaspate | aja Ajyid jiitas sa esim paficamo 
bhava # 2 2 dhimens civam hy anturiksam athogmand | dise 
fipnot] ceakeusi ajag poficinudanas eaval » 3-2 yol te miti vat 
te pita bhritaro yac ca te svawi | ajum paficiudanaty paktvé 
sarve tam \pajivata 242 ye te porve parigata apare pitarné ca ye 
| tebbyo ghrtaaya kulyaity Sitadhiirs vyundat! 2 4 x ye survada. 
dadati ye viru caranty odanam | te vii yamasya rijyad uttare 
lokn fisate 2 6 2 nfitiritra Apnoti oflinam dpnoty ukthyab i 
hiignistoma Aipnoty ajath paficiudanum savam 2 7 « dnd j 








gamyato dvadaéalena kalpate | dirghamatrens mumyalo ot] 
paficdudunns savunh 28 6 yad esirh barhtevaih aarvar yan onstarh 
yae ca samyatam | yao ea tenopaynli ay ogith paficaiuo bhava 
20 2 y& plirvarh patith vittvathanyarb vindsate ‘param | pafi- 
edudanam ca tay te parato ne vy afimiah a [0 2 saminaloko 





sigkivotionth dladat sile4z 
In 2a the emendation may not be wholly satisfactory as to form’ 
but thy intent secme fairly eure. St 5 ia S 18.3,72, the reading 
of which is adopted: Stt 10 and 11 appear 8 0.5.27 and 28, with 
variation in 10d. 
20 





|A1ibs) siryo ma rereasoh, n aivinobhd | dditya ardhre [5] 
plierah asin tel srehierssler | pores edith piter ogeir rere 
mi erhitspd-[B)tih surdgde efcyomdniydy lila reredsenaad hme 
“ogi se Mer sco thal wl pone me eukham 

axtu rocamdnam vigien-(Slhi | yo md hitonyarercasars kpnomt 
pasyata pripent | madher aha modhu-{U\iaro moadhumdl mind-- 
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humatiorah mim ani procsnfu werce reabho wigttim iva | [10] 
yoda marh janaminam avorcasvand Konikradam | yathd konikradas 
ea-[11}réini wareana ca bhagens oo | eareosdgnt md dadhali varcaso 
dati eG-i2irych ydrad parce yod d/erhtranyas livan we parce 
bhaydt. « pivot am de-[13]ra wiryodyrinn abddira pitiyast | tiren 
ma varcasibhy ava paiya porno bhagesyd-[l4jham bhitel whyam 
rarcaso rather | sa. md pakatw earpadd | yugmaniam surorcosam 
Dho-{15|iiagendhari parihile wareasd dravinena ¢a | yathd cardye 
surva-[16]ds rocanvinan vibhdrasuh yard md bhagdgarmad ed mad 
‘parcdgamat, [17] era mad tejdgamad era md yaidyamat, Arrayyens 
catrena bhaga-{18lsydpikalo grhah lath yagjdpt rrahmayd taxya me 
datiam aérind datiany me [}0} pugharderajok 2 anu d zz tty alhar- 
nanikapaippalddaid-[20|khdyam agtamas kandadz zamdplak = 2 
Read: sfryo mi varcasokgatikgatam aévinobhé | idityn irdhva 
uttarann saiu mi vareasokgatu 2 1 2 vareasi mim fpitur agnir 
varewd, ma verhespatil) | surfiyis siovamiindyfiy kililo varcas& 
vena | tena mam advinobha ubsatith puékarastajai 2 2 & varonsvan 
int mukham astu rocuminnath vigisshi | yo ma hirapyavarcasarh 
‘kquomi pasyatim priyam « 3.2 madhor ahary madhularo ma- 
dhuman madhumattaralh | mim anu providatu varea ryabho 
viditim iva 24 x yoda mam jananiinam favarcasvash kanikindam] 
| otha kantkradac carini varcasi ca bhagena ca z 6 2 varcusagnir 
ma dadati varcasi dadati eirvah | yaivad[varco gor hiranyasya 
iivyan me vareo bhdyat 2 6 2 yavat tye deve sOryodyann abhy 
ocdicnesbeo ial witeadinpe Nusa Aimgbe scpy lyn ts 
gasyaharh bhiitva thkgan varcase matham | sa m& vahatn 
Serrasiavusmnahtacds a: mrcwkarn 28 ¢ bhagentihat parihito varcas& 
dravinena ca | ysthi carfini sarvadi rocamino vibhfivasul #9 2 
evi ma bhags dgamad eva mi vores agumnt | evi ma teja Agamnad 
eva ma yaks fgamat « 10 2 hirayyayena cakrens bhagasyipthito 
grhab | tar tyugjapi vrabmand tasya me dattim aSvini dattim 
dle paige lizS5aanvd2 
ox pSippalidasikhSyain ngiamag kinda: samip- 
z 


Tn at 2a ° minnapatir might be considered as a possibility. All 
of Sab seems unclear to me: In lle yuiije api might bo possible. 
The lacuna indicated in 7d is my conjecture. 
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THE ELEPHANT AND ITS IVORY IN ANCIENT CHINA 
Cann W. Bisnop 


Usivererrr oy Pewsarcyaxtas Mranuu 


Vew Mamaazs, probably, have so forcihly impreséed themselves 
upon the imaginations of the peoples coming in contact with 
them s& has the elephant. Living, he has not only been the 
noblest of big gani# animals, but hae shown himself susceptible of 
taming and of utilization ina variety of wave for the purposes of 
peace, of war, and-of religion. Dead, bis ivory has heen eagerly 
sought after, and from palmolithie times has formed one of the 
principal mertia for the expression of the msthetie imprilees of the 
artist It would seem, in fact, thet the ancient trade in ivory 
has not a= yet had accorded to it the study which it merits. “Trade 
of «sort, more often than not probably of an intermittent, trile- 
t-tribe variety, has of course been going on the world over, [rom 
an extremely early period; and in the long run it has no diab 
played # more important port in the diffusion of culture elements 
than-sny other ageney, arly commerce, however, in the very 
nature of the mise was always restricted to certain very definite 
‘elaases of objects—those, namely, which combined in themselves 
the qualities of high value, of durability, and of ensy transport. 
Among such were amber, jade, spices, and silk. Such, too, in a 
predminent degree, was ivory. | 

In view of the really great iniportance of the ivory trade in all 
ages, it seems rather curious that ao little attention has been 
paid hitherto to the distribution of the elephant in protohistorie 
atid enrly historic times, It is the purpose of this paper to present 
i brief synopsis of the available daty concerning the Asiatirc 
elephant and the traffic in its ivory during the earlier histerjcal 
periods in regions where it has now disappeared, and particularh 
in ancient China. 

We are indebted for our first definite notives of the elephant in 
western Asia to the Egyptian monuments, and especially to those 
of the XVUIth Dynasty, These not only mention ivory, both in 
the tusk and in the form of inunufaetured articles, among the 
items of tribute and booty brought. to Egypt a» o result of the 
Syrian expeditions of the Pharaohs; but the living animals them- 
selves are spoken af more than once in the same connection. 
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hothmes TT, for example, received elephants brought to him 
by hie area tributaries, a fact*which indicates not merely that 
the animal-existed in western Asia but that it was already being 
tamed.! Renin; & little later, Thothmes IT] is recorded as having 
‘sinin no Jess than a hundred and twenty elephants, for the sake 
of their ivory, in a great hunt in the land of Nui, in northern Syria, 
not far from the great bend of the Euphrates; the killing of so 
large 4 number on a single occasion indicutes that the creature 
must then have oceutred in considerable herds.* 

Tt may be suggested iin this connection that perhaps the area 
under discussion waa inhabited nob by the Asintie but by the 
African elephant. For we know that Egypt iteelf was the home 
of ‘the latter in predynustie times? ond it is comparatively but a 
Abort distance from the valley of the Nile to northern Syria. 

his supgestion, however, is definitely negatived by the manner 
of representing the Syrian elephant on the monuments, where it 
16 clearly shown with the high concave forehend and small ears 
of the Asintic type, as distinct as possible from the low convex 
‘skull and enormous ears of the African form.* 

The Assyrian notios, dealing with » period somewhat later, 
tell much the same story, Tiglsth-Pileser T (ea. 1100 B.C.) 
telle ws that he killed ten elephants anil took four alive in the 
Haran region, along the middle: Euphrates, not so very far, in fact, 
; : rt  Thothmes [1 on the other 
side of the same river nearly four hundred yoars earlier. Again, 
in the first half of the Oth century, elephants are mentioned among 
the animals kept in the menngerie of Ashur-nazir-pal ot Kalhu.* 
Additional and extremely interesting information regarding the 
former distribution of the Asiatic elephant is ako gi 
famous Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser U1, dating from about 
the middle of the same century. This monument enumerates 
among the articles of tribute received from the countries of Yakin 
and Adini, near the head of the Persion Gulf, both tory and 








‘Dr. J. A. Breasted, A History of Egypt (Now York, 1005), p. 271. 

9 Beeseted, op. cit, p. HH. 

* Brewster), op. cll. p, 140, 

“CL Rerun d'ethnographic, Noo d (1884), p. 291; slo Gaston Maspuro, 
The Struggle of the Nutiome (London, 2nd edit,, 1910), p. 235. 

‘A. T. Olmetowl, in J AGS 97. 177. 

' Olmstead, JAOS, 38, 250. 
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elephant skins." These items, and particularly the Intter, would 
suggest that the elephant was native to these regions; but on the 
other hand they might conceivably have been imported overseas 
irom Indian, so that thin evidence is not quite decisive for the 
former exiatence of the elephant there. About another statement 
upon this same monument, however, there can be little doubt. 
Among tur various itema of tribute from the land of Musri are 
metitioned living elephants. Now Musri has, it is truce, been 
suinewhat variously located; but in this instance it is apparently to 
be identified with a region lying somewhere to the northesst of 
the center of the Assyrinn power, and not far from the southern 
extremity of the Caspian Sea. Moat writers who have touched 
upon this question have taken it for granted that these elephants: 
must sommhow haye been obtained ultimately from India, merely 
becgust that t the nvarest land where elephants are now found. 
That thit assumption is 4 wholly gratuitous one need scarcely 
be ssid. Vortunwtely we have independent confirmation of the 
Assyrian statements regarding the occurrence of elephants in the 
the Shdindma speak of the hero Rustum ldlling numerous dephants 
if hatte in Masanderan, in the eourse of hie war with the king of 
int country." With the fullest posible allowance for the on- 
histories) character of these legemls, yet, taken in connection 
with the Assyrian statements, they surely render it probable, 
if not certain, that, as Sir John Malcolm suggested long ago," 
tlophants must once have abounded.in the warm, humid, and well 
worled country about the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, 

Of the vast importaner of the part played by ivory in the 
potamian regions it is unnecessary to speak here. Much of this 
ivory we know was drawn from Afries and from India; but part 
of it, st least in the earlier periods, was undoubtedly of western 
-Asintic origin, as in fact the monuments show to hive been the 
caue in Egypt. 














"OV, article by Bev. Vo Schell on “Tho Toserplione Of Shaltnaneser LL" in 
Records of the Past, S.5,, No, IV, p70; also Rev. Wm. Houghton, On the: 
Arthapelogy, vol, V. (1STT), p- oe 

*“Shdtadmes (Tribnet's Oriental Senes), vol. 3, p, 73.2. 

"Col Sit John Maleokn, The Misery of Poona (2 vole, London, 1815), val. 
A, ge 2 al mite. 
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Exactly when the elephant finally disappeared froin western 
Asia, although it had apparently done so well before the middle 
of the first millennium B.C., we do not know. We hear nothing 
more of its occurrence there for some centuries, until the battle 
of Gaugamela, in $31 B.C., when an Indinn contingent from the 
west bank of the Indus is recorded to have brought with it fifteen 
@ephants!® Asa result of the conquests of Mexander the Great, 
the custom of using elephants in war was borrowed [or 4 season 
in western regions; Wut the animals thus employed were all drawn 
at first from Indian, anid, later on, to some extent from northern 
Africa, where, although now extinct, the species still survived for 
some centuries after the begining of the Christian Era. Inclirect 
‘evidence of the fact that the elephant had entirely disappeared 
from those countries in Asin west of India in which it formerly 

red is afforded by the marehez of Aloxancder himeel{; for 
aw it happens, the route followed by hina Jed through every one 
of those regions, and yet we hear nothing as to wild elephants 
being found by him in any of them, 

The history of the elephant in India does not fall within the 
acopo of this paper. It is worth remarking, however, that a 
people called the Seres are mentioned by elassien! writers as being 
great elephant users, while the same name was undoubtedly that 
by which the ancient Chinese were best known to the western 
world. Greek and Roman writers, from the time of Ktesias 
downward, mention the Seres repentediy, in a large proportion 
of instances in such a way as to indicate conclusively that the 
people whem they had in mind were the Chincze. That the 
name waa also applied to various Indian peoples, however, is 
beyond doubt; and it waa the latter clearly who were the elephant 
weers—not the Seres of China. | 

(Of any occurrence of the elephant in ancient times in the regions 
north of India and Iran there is practically no evidence. As will 
presently appear, the creature once existed, and that well within 
the historical period, in western China, in an area adjoining what 
-ia°now the arid Central Asiatic region. And as has been seen it 
wae also in all probability onee found at the opposite extremity of 
this desert belt, in the district around the southern end of the 
Caspian. ‘Granted that former greater degree of humidity which 
iene te: have: prevailed in: thls now dry central ps Eee 





* Arran, Aaohasis, Hk. 3, ch. 8. 
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reason apparently why the elephant might not then have extended 
irom northern [ran right around to western Ching » through the 
basing of the Oxus, Nien Socena don; | ad ‘bee Taste But direct: 
evidence that this wis actually the case is wanting: True, there 
are various references to elephants in connection with this region, 
vome Of them legendary, others undoubtedly historical, In the 
Shdindma, far instance, we are told that one of the allies of 
Afmusiyah, the king of Chin (which has been conjecturally identified: 
with the ancient Chinree state of Ch'in, oomupying the modern 
Shen-hsi und Kan-h),"* made se of war elephants. Buddhist 
records of the post-Christian period also speak of elephants in 
these parts, while there are oceasional references to their being 
sent by some of the petty Central Asintic states as tribute to the: 
eourt of Ching. All these statements, however, have to do with 
tame rlephants; and in spite of the enormous difficulty of trans- 
porting such bulky animals over the pases between India and 
Turkestan it is perhaps. the case that these animals were all 
originally obtained from the valley of the Indus. The Chinese 
writer, Ma ‘T’uan-lin, it ts true, speaks of the faunoe of the land 
of the ‘T’ino-chi (who were perhaps the people we know as the 
Tajiks) in such o way os to imply, apparently, that the elephant 
wae native there; but the pasange is too ambiguous to build upon 

That the elephant ever existed during the historic period in 
any of the great Asistic islands except Ceylon, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, where it still occurs, and in Sulu, where it wus exterminated 
by the Moros about a hundred yeurs ago." there is no renson to 
believe, although fossil forme ocour in them as far north aa Japan: 
In Chins, hownver, the ense is fur otherwise. once more we 
come upon distinel and indisputable references to the elephant, 
anil that too within comparatively recent times, 

Three or four thousand years ago, when the ancient culture of 
the couritry wae taking form in the lower Yollow River Valley, 


° The Works of Sir Willan Jones (London, 1897), wol 3, p. 140. 
4 Qonted by Rimusst, Vowewar pullanges anotiques, 1, 26, 

“The elephants of Sulu sre known to hare beet: feral, and the same is perhaps 
true of those in North Barnes, although the evidence here is lees conclude. 
fn the latter; see Thr Chinn Reriew, 7. 3; apon the former, Dr. NM. Baleeby, 
“The History of Sulu,” in Publootions of the Gureau of Science, Division of 
Brtenlogy, vol. 4, part 3, Manila, 1904, pp. 150, 161, 165, 168; also Capt. 
Thomas Forrest, "A Voyage to New Gaines,’ PP 320-335; Forrest ‘visttad 
Jolo toward the end of the [Sth century. 
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China. north of the Yangtse was a region of wide expanses of 
grassland, of rolling prairie and flat alluvial plain, with considerable 
forest, particularly in the hilly district of the modern Shap-hing 
snd Shan-hsi and western He-nan; there were, too, innumeral 
shallow lakes, reedy meres, and vast extents of swamp, The 
climate, thongh continental, was perhaps rather milder than now, 
and there appears to have been a somewhat greater degree of 
humiucity. 

The aspect of the country which we now call southern Chins 
was widely different. There, instead of wide alluvial plains, was 
a picturesque region of mist-veiled hills and quickening streams 
and blowing woodland, with a warm, moist climate and a very 
rich vegetation partaking throughout much of the area of 
subtropical nature, while in the extreme south tie character waa, 

aa it still is, genninely tropical, 

This distinction in the agpeet of the two halves of the country 
and the type of thetr vegetation is reficeted too in their fauna. 
Aceording to Wallace, the bulk of China Proper belongs to the 
Manchurian:sulregion of the Palearctic region, while the eouth 
is embraced in the Oriental region, the line between the two 
goblogical provinces exteriding roughly along the southern 
border of the Yangtse valley.“ In ancient times, however, the 
boundary appears to have been farther to the north, for many at 
east: of the Inrger roommaliann forms of the Oriental region are 
found oeourring then throughout the Yangtee valley and even to 





the north of it; among these were the elephant, the rhinoceros, 


At the commencement of their true historical period, a little 
jess than three thousand years ago, the ancient Chinese people 
formed a congeries of semi-independent feudal states located 
om both sides'of the lower course of the Yellow River, under the 
away of a ruler of rather primitive king-priest type, and possessing 
an archaic but very rich Bronze Age civilization. 

This ancient culture has of Inte heen pttracting no little notice 
for its achiovements in the realm of the esthetic. Meretofore it 
jms been beat known for its splendid sacrificial veseels of bronze, 
decorated in s highly conventionalized and. largely geametrio 
aymiboliam and unsurpassed anywhere: else for their barbaric 





“AR Wallace, The Geographionl Distritution of Animals (London, 1576), 
vol, 1, p. 220-4q., and map at beginning of volume. 
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grandeur and their monumental simplicity and majesty. For 
our knowledge of the development of Chinese art in other fields 
we have thus far been dependent upon surviving literary remains; 
for archwolugical excavation upon any adequate seale has yet 
to be undertaken in China, Bul these written sources are sufficient 
to show that the high standards attained by the bronzefounder 
were equalled by the worker in woocl, m jade, in silk, in leather, 
‘in featherwork, and notably in ivory. 

Chinese ivory workers have always stood in the very front 
rank af their craft, For intricacy and grace of design, for complete - 
mastery of technique; and for ekill in execution, some of the 
modem products of the Canten shops have probably never been 
execlled, The ancient Chinese work im ivory, with ite roots 
extending far back into prehistoric time,” belonged to an entirely 
difforent schoo! of art, with designe based primarily upon the 
ame tmagion-réhgous symboliem displayed by the great bronee 





The purposes for which ivory was wed. by the ancient Chinese 
crafteman, and his manner of using it, were practically the «nme 
a4 was the ease in ancient Babylonia and Assyria and Egypt and 
‘the oll Aegean lands. This parallelism, in facet, extends so for 
and in-such detail, porticularly in point of technique, that it is 
difficult. not to feel that there musi have been some interchange 
of ideas, in all probubility along the line of the ancient trade route 
through Central Asia, For instanes, in both regions ivory. in 
early times wae very ¢xtensively used a8 a decorutive inkuy on 
wom: and in both, as, the supply beer gradually toes, the 
expedient wan adopted of replacirag it with mother-of-pearl. 

Ivory is mentioned in the ChowJi, or “Ritual of the Chou 
Dynsety,’ ne one of the ‘vight row materinis.' Cine of the: prin- 
cipal uses fo which it was put was the adornment of woodwork af 
varigds setts, inchuding chariote of stair, which were decorated 
with o richness hurdly oqunalled in the cars of the warriors of 
Pharaoh or the heroes of Homer. Tt was weed too in the man- 
ufacture of weapous—for bow-tips, archers’ thimbles, and sword 


— 








® The character for ‘wephant' (No. 4287, p. 440), in Giles! Dietinnary, ecid, 
p02) bas the eecondary meanmg of ‘tory’ and of ‘figure’ ar ‘image’; the 
latter, in apite of the fanciful conjectures of later Chinese acholara, undoubtedly 
point te the use of ivary for the carving of antlets and the like in-vwery ancient 
fthirees. 

* Le Tehcowdi, ow. Rites dex Toheou (\xl. Edetiard Biot, 1851), Ble. 27. 4. 
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hilts It alse appears in the form of various articles of dress and 
the toilet, such as amulets, combs, and hairpins; for the Chinese 
noble of that day wore his hair long and done up in « knot on the 
top of the head.’ In the form of a spike, used for untying knots 
(the ancient Chinese used no buttons in fastening their garments), 
it was worn suspended at the girdle, ite assumption being one of 
the tokens of maturity. Ivory goblets are also mentioned;* 
and the tyrant Chou Hsin, last ruler of the ancient Shang dynasty, 
js said to have been the first to employ ivory as the matertal for 
his chopsticks. For the present the earliest extant specimens of 
Chinese worked ivory which we can even approximately date 
appear to be those accidentally unearthed some years ago at 
An-yang Hsien, in northern Ho-nan, on the site of one of the 
capitals of this:same dynasty; these are probably of the latter 
half of the second millennium B. C., and consist of amulets and 
minor ornaments of very archaic type. 

To meet euch a demand the supply mast have been both large 
and constant: and, in view of the conditions governing trade in 
anciont times, it must in all probability have been drawn from 
some source close at hand: Such, in fact, from the surviving 
records, we know to have been the case 

That the elephant formerly existed in ancient China Proper 

iteli—that is, in what we know nowadays n# North Chinn—is 
more than probable But it appears to have become quite 
extinct there by the time of the earliest contemporary historical 
records that have come down to us—thut is, by the beginning of 
the first millennium B. C—and to have survived im popular 
recollection only aa one of the dangerous and destructive wikt 
animals of the region which were eubdued by the mighty heroes 

ofeld. The story that the mythieal emperor Shan had elephants 
to plow his fields and birds to weed the grain™ is of course pure 
folklore; but it suggests at least that in the days when the legend 
took form elephants were believed to have existed once upon a 





The Book of Ces (Legge's translation), Pt. 1, Bk. 4. 3. 

4 (hdeg, Pt. 1, Bk. 5. 6. 
John Steele, The fi (London, 1917; Probsthain's Oriental Series), L. 101, 
134, 158, 
el gist easnad alan Der, 1843 ) in placing the northern lnmit of the 
elephant in ancient China at 28°, waa undoubtedly in error, for it can be 
shown to have extended at least as far north as lntitude 35°. 

©The lend is quited in The Chinas Reparitery, 6 (1837), p. 151. 
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time in northern Chinn. Better authenticated, perhaps, is the 
‘statement that the ilwetrious Duke of Chou, who & believed 
to have fourished about eleven hundred years before our. era, 
drove away the tigers, leopards, rhinocerroses, and elephants which 
pS ey se rh gel ar hp His success with the tigers and 
| ards, uote 7 = =e : Ts : 

and perhans, thos evel orca: disappeared from northern China 
at about that tima is probable enough. 

This lngendary evidence regarding the former existence of the 
ilephant in nerthern China is confirmed in a mensure by the 
extremely early occurrence of the written character denoting 
that animal; the importance of the creature in the life of the 
people te. inttieated by this very fact that it had devoted to it one 
of the extremely small number of primitive pictographa which 
constituted the Chinese system of writing in the dave of its be- 
ginnings. Its failure however to pass into mythology as did the 
alligator and the rhinoceros (memories of which undoubtedly 
contributed to the Inter concepts of the dragon and the K'i-lin) 
suggesta that so far as the ancient Chinese culture area proper 
was concerned, its extinction and consequent passing out of the 
poptilar imagination must have taken place rather early, The 
same conclusion must be drawn, too, from the relatively unim- 
portant anid scarcely recognizable designs to which it pave rise 
in the ancient symbole art. The part which the elephant plays 
in the popular mythology and art of the present day is of course 
due to ouch later Indian and Boddhistic influences. 

The written evidence, such se ii is, ic in entire harmony with 
the foregoing conclusion, Contemporary mention of the elephant 
as a native of any of the original Chinese states is wholly lacking. 
References to ivory, both ss a mw material and as s worked 
product, are, on the other hand, very numerous; but these invari- 
ably point to southern regions then quite outside the ancient 
Chinese culture-area as the source of supply. The Book of Odes, 
ene of the oldest of surviving literary remains, tells us that the 
wild non-Chinese tribes of the Hwai river region paid a tribute 
which consisted in part of ivory. The samo is recorded, by the 
Chowli, of the districts of Yang and Ching, which between them 
included pretty much the whole of the Yangtse valley helow the 











rie The Life and Works of Memecius (London, 1875) Bk. 3, Pt. 9, 
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famous gorges; this name "Ching,’ by the way, means ‘the jungle,’ 
and indicates something of the character of the country in those 
days; it was in this region, about seven or eight hundred years 
before our era, that the ‘barbarian’ kingdom of Ch'u arose. The 
Yu-kung, which in ite preaent form probably dates from a time 
fairly early in the first millennium B. C., speaks of the "Country 
of Docile Eliphants’ (Yu-hsiang Chou™) in what is now southern 
Ho-nan; this name, if it means anything at all, rather suggests 
not only that elephants were found in this section of Central 
China then, but that they were actually tamed. It is perhaps 
significant that the nonaChinese state of Ch'u, already mentioned, 
where, aa will presently appear, elephants were tamed, later 
occupied part of this tame region. In the Shan Hai Ching, which, 
whatever the date of its present recension, undoubtedly contatme 
very ancient elements, mention is made of elephants in the Min 
Mountuins, in what is now central Sze-ch'uan, while the Erh-yna 
records them as being plentiful in the Liang range, in the north- 
wastern part of the same province. The Tao-ch'uen, fi com 
mentary on the Spring ond Auluma Annals of Confucius, states 
that there is much i ivory in Ch'u,* and it further tella us that there 
wie o regular trade in ivory and hides—presumably those of the 
rhinoceros—between Ch’ and China Proper. 

It je clear then that whatever may have been the case in pre- 
historic times, by the middle of the first millennium B. C. the 
liabitat of the elephant in China had become restricted to the 
Yangtee valley, from Sze-ch'uan to the sea, and the regions still 
farther south and west, forming a continuous area with those 
Tndo-Chinese lanes, such as Burma, the Laos, and Siam, where ft 
still occursin a native state, It is apparent too that although no 
part of this vast region came under Chinese political dominance 
in any real senze of the word uotil about two centuries before 
our era, a brisk-trace in ivory hod long been gomg on with the 
more sdvanced communities of North Chins, preciaely comparable 
to the old amber trade between the Mediterranean lands and the 








® Terrien do Lacouperio, The Western Origins of the Anceent Chinese Cute 
tion, p. 166, note 74. 

™ For these and other referees to the elephant in the ancient Chinese 
records, see T. de Lacouperte, foc. of. 

@ See Leggo's translation, under years 037, 607 B.C, 
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though there is some reason to beliove that this squthern 
region was originally occupied only by a sparse and very primitive © 
hunting population of negrito affinities, at the time when It 
begins to come within the purview of history it was inhabited by 
various Mongoloid stocks, mainly, it would appear, of the Mon- 
Khmer group. Already, however, the great T’ai, or Bhan, tee 
had come into evidence. Exactly where this people originated 
we do not know; but its strongest and mosi advanced branches 
were then located in the valley of the Yangtse. 

The latter fact is not without its bearing upon the subject of 
thts paper; for the Shan race has always been assorinted with the 
elephant in a peculiarly intimate way. This condition still holds, 
for nowhere, even in India iteelf, does this animal occupy such an 
important! er in the life of the people as in the territories still 
inhabited by the members of the Shan race, euch as Siam, for 
example, or the Shan States, “The same, apparently, hae eee 
true from prehistoric times, when the center of gravity of the 
race was in what ts now central China, far to the northeast of its 
present location. The few surviving instances of the taming 
of the elephant in ancient China refer to regious then under Shan 
influence.. Even the very name used for the creature in many 
of the langungrs of rastern Asia is clocely akin to, if not actually 
barrowed from, the Shan word. In Siam it is chang; m the 
British Shan States this becomes teang; in northern China it is 
pronounced Among; in Cantonese, tsing; by the- Hakkas, stong; 
in Annam, (dng. The modern Japanese name, 26, seems to have 
come from some form like dang ~nd was in all likelihood bar- 
rowed from one of the Yangtse River dialects. 

The earliest of all the states of the T’aic stock known to us 
historically was that. of Ch'u, already referred to in connection 
with the ivory trade between the Yangtse valley and ancient 
China Proper. This state oceupied a territory now comprised 
in the two provinces of Hu-peh and Hu-nan, embracing both 
banks of the middle Yangtse, and its principal capital was most 
strategically located not far from the present Ichang, just at the 
foot of the famous gUTERS, From the first it was aggressive and 
warlike, and at various times extended ite annexations now 
northward, ot the expense of the old purely Chinese wei | now 














"Ol, the Japanese °Té,' from the Chimes “T'ang,” the name of the dyaaaty 


which ruled Chins, A. D. 615-906, 
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eastward, down the Yangtse, and again far to the south and weat, 
‘into regiona utterly unknown to the ancient Chinese themeelves: 
One of its conquests in the last-named direction looks lke a 
definite and well planned effort to get contro! of the key to the 
[oidian trade route, the region between the upper waters of the 
Yangtee and these of the [rawnddy. 

Among the various indications pointing to.a connection between 
the ancient inhabitants of Ch'u and the modern peoples of the 
T’aie stock is the fact that dephants were tamed and kept at 
their court. Their motive for this does pot appear; but we are 
perhaps justified in-surmising that it jinil 4 religious basis, Many 
of the existing branches of the T’ai race believe that every animal 
hiss tt gunridinn: spirit with mysterious powers for good and ill. 
There is also a belief among some of the Indo-Chinese peoples 
that the spirits of deceased chicis and medicine-men enter into 
vartoos animals, auch as the tiger and the elephant, and continue 
in these forma to exert their influence on belialf of their peuple, 
Idena-auch as these occur throughout this region, and wre undoubt-— 
edly at the back of the eustom of reverencing white elephants, a6 
in Burma and Siam, There the Buddhists with their wenal 
synoretizing proclivities claim that the sacred animal is the 
incarnation of « Buddhas’ but perhaps the Siamese potion that 
if the white elephant dies the king, too, will die within the year 
is & trace of an older belief" for we are told that anciently the 
kings of Siam called themselves ‘sons of the White Elephant,’ 
and that the proper nume of the Intter was taboo" At all events 
the peoples of fndo-Ohina are unanimoue that the white elephant 
js & necessary adjunct of royalty, ond that the want of one at the 
court is most ominous.” Perhaps it was some similar idea that 
led to the eitstom of keeping elephants at the court of ancient 
‘Ch'n, although it is only fair to easy that this ie purely surmise. 
We do know, however, that the beasts were not kept confined, 
but were tamed, and taugh! to allow themeelves to be driven or 
led bry their keepers. 





" Sir John Bowring, The Kingdom and People of Siam (London, 1857), vol. 1, 
p. 471: Mew Ernest Hart, Picturesque Burma, Post ond Present (london, 


1497), p. 17 
* Bowring, ep, cil 1.474 (quoting Pére Hruguiére, Annales de la Foi, XXV.) 
™ Final, 1, 47a +f. 


@ Mrs (1.1. Curtie, The Lat of North Siam (Philadelphia, 1905), p. 95. 
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Toward the close of the sixth century B.C. Ch'u was invaded 
amd fur the moment overrun by the state of Wu, or, as the word 
wag perhaps then pronounced, Ngu, another non-Chinese kingdom 
located lower down the Yangtse with ils capital at the modern. 
Soochow, Defeated in the field, the armies of Ch'u took refuge 
behind the walls of their capital; but these (doubtless of rammed 
earth) were overthrown by the invaders, who directed againet 
them the waters of-the Siang River. Asn -Inat- resort, we are told, 
the king of Ch'u then took his olophants and tied torches to their 
tails and urged them agninat the inrushing enemy, but to no 
avail.” 

This is the sole reference, so far ss T am aware, to the use of the 
elephant in- war in anciont China. That such use was & cmtomary 
one seems unlikely; for in the first place, had it heen so we should 
aimest certainly have heard of other inetanees of it, as for example 
in) the great work ‘On the Art of War,’ by Sun-Tzi, written just 
about this time, Moreover, the defeated king would ‘scarcely, 
in auch case, have turned! to his elephants only o¢ « last resort: 
while the method of urging them against the foe by the use of 
fire seems tather «a counsel of despair. It is curious to note that 
the general of another Shan state, Siam, in the course of a war 
with Cochin China, over two thousand years later, made use. of. 
precisely the game stratagem, attacking the enemy's camp with 
avverthl hundred elephants to whose tails burning torches were 
tied: in this instanee the device met with better success, and over 
6 thousand of the enemy were destroyed 

The eole trustworthy reference that I have found to the ted 

of the elephant in any of the arts of peace in ancient China relates 
nha comatraclion of a tomb for a member of the royal family 
of Wu, the other non-Chinese state just mentioned as being at 
war with Ch'u; and here we are merely informed that these 
animals were emploved in the execution of the work, no details 
being given, ond no clue of any kind enabling ws to learn whether 
the practice was a usual one or not.” 

All that we can be certain of then is that the ancient non- 
Chinese peoples of the Yangtse busin not merely hunted the ee 

* P. Albert TechEpe, 3.J,, Histoire du Ruywume ds Tch'ou (Changhaiy 1903), 
p. 263 and mote 5. 

@ Bowring, op. al. 1. 221. 

= Prof. E. H. Parker, Ancient China Simplified (London, 1908), > 85 
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phant for his ivory and perhaps his skin, but that they also caught 
and tamed him and kept him-at court. This, however, arena 
to have been the extent of their practice, and in fact it is perhaps 
the case that the two instances just cited of the utilization of the 
crenturein any way further than this have found s place in the 
records provisely on account of their exceptional character, That 
tertain Indo-Chinese peoples did eventually learn to make tse 
of the elephant in various ways, and notably in war, ie true. 
But. this development did not take place until considerably Inter, 
and appears to have been connected in some way with the great 
expansion of Indian influence in the Bay of Bengal and adjacent 
regions, in times shortly preceding and following the commence 
ment of the Christian Eru, That it did not take place upon 
Chinese soil is certain, and although the tse of tephants in war 
and pageantry was later introduced into Chinn, it was only as an 
exotic custom, which no more took root there than it did in Med- 
With the great increase of civilization in the Yangtee valley 
about the middle of the first millennium B.C’, the elephant under- 
went a ewilt diminution in numbers, Its complete extinction 
there before the close of the 4th century B. C. may perhaps be 
inferred from s remark of a minister of Ch'u, who in the year 
905 B.C. is recorded as speaking of the stag as the noblest of the 
‘beasts of chose and this he would scarcely have done had 
tnimals like the elephant and the rhinoceros still survived in the 
Tn the regions farther to the west and south, however, the case 
was far otherwise, It is perhaps significant that the order jy 
which the elephant disappeared in these various areas coincides 
exactly with that in which they were taken possession of by 
Chinese civilimtion. In the modern Sze-th'uan, where, as we 
have already seen, elephants are noticed by the earlier Chinese 
records as numerous, they must have been found well into the 
period of the Han Dynasty (206 B. C.-220 A. D.), for we read 
that they were sent by the native chiefs as tribute to the Chinese 
ee 
™ MacGowan, The Imperial History of China, p. 210, mentions an inatance in 
Cochin China in the 6th century A.D. ‘The terror inspired among the Chines, 
soldiers on this occasion suggesie that the elephant was quile unknown to 
thernae! that period. 
= Tschipe, op, cil. p, 318, 
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court, at Ch'ang-an (in the modern Shen-hsi), where they were 
kept in the Imperial menagerio. It is perhaps worth noting. 
that it was under this dynasty that the elephant was first inbro- 
dueed into Chinese art in a naturnlistic way, m distinction from 
thw far more ancient symbolic anil almost wor : 
ventionnslized designa to whieh it had given rise in the old hieratie 
art, After the Han Dynasty, notices regarding the elephant as 
indigenous to Sre-ch'nan apparently cewse, and no doubt about 
that time it underwent there too the extinction which had already 
overtaken it in the lower portions of the Yangtse valley. . 
The "Two Kwang’ provinees ([Kwang-tung and Kwang-nsi) 
though onnexed long before, were not ubeorbed by the Chinese 
in any real sense until after the advent of the T'ang Dynasty, in 
the 7th century. Elephants had always been numerous in these 
tropien! southert regions. It was no doubt beeaus of this fet 
that the great Ch'm Shih Huang-ti gave to the province into 
which he erected the extreme southern portion of his vast domin- 
ions the name of Hsiang Kiun, or “Commandery of the Elephants.’ 
Under the Han Dynasty, Just mentioned, which soccend | the 
Ch'in at the close of the 3rd century B. C., a portion of northern 
Kwang-hai wae known 65 Haiang Chou, or ‘District of the Ele- 
phants."” The Shuo-teés, of the close of the first century A. D., 
defines the elephant os ‘s large beast with long proboscis and 
tusks, occurring: in Kisng-nun.** The province of Kigng-nan’ 
under the Ming Dynasty (1368-1044 A. 1D.) consisted of the two 
midern provinces of An-hui and Kinng-hsi, Iving thwart the 
lower Yongtse and representing rougilily the old barbarian kingdom 
of Wu. But the Kiang-nan of the time of the Shwo-toln was 
undoubtedly literally the mgion “South of the Yangtse,’ as the 
niume stirnifies, "That this was eo that work itself indicates in 
another place, where it states mure specifically that the elephant 
vcours in Nan-Yiieb, region now represented by the ‘Two 
Kwang’ provinces. Here, it appears, it long persisted, for it is 
gal to have been numerous in southern Kwang-tong in the Jth 
century, while as Inte oa the 10th we find elephants employed 
in putting to death criminals at Canton,” then the capital of a 


“A, Wyllie, Journal of the Anthropological Inetitute, 11 (1822), p. 11%. 

"De. 8. Welle Williams, Syllabic Dictionary (Shanyhai, 1874), qs, 722. 

“CT, Rev. Frank Hi. Chalfant, Early Chinese Writing’ (Memotry of the 
Canege Mien, vol. 4, no. 1, Sept, 1006), piare L 

"See article in The Chinese Repecitory, = C1855), p. aL 
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The evidence of place-names, so far aa T have been alile to trace 
it, confirms what we glean from the written records: Such numes 
haviiie to do with the elephant are, so far as my notes indicate, 
almost wholly absent.in northern China, while in the south and 
West they are by no means unknown. Among such aro Ta Hsiang 
Ling and Haiao Hsiang Ling (‘Great Elephant Pass’ and ‘Littl 
Eleyihant Pass’, respectively) in Sze-ch’ uan, west of Mt. Omei; 
Hsiang Po (‘Elephant Neck’), a hamlet in the extrome west of 
Yitn-nan; and Hsiang Shan ("Elephant Hill'), near Canton. 
Many of these names now have attached to them explanations 
drawn from the exploits of Buddhist saints or popular heroes: 
but in most instances, as is usually true in euch cases, the names 
_are doubtless far older than the explanations. 

If was in VYiin-nan that the elephant survived longer than any- 
where che in the region now comprised within the boundaries 
of the Chinese Republic," It is barely possible, in fact, that it 
may still occur in the foresta at ane point juet within the south- 
western border of that province. In Yiin-nan there Sprang ip, 
shortly before the Christian Fra, another center of Shan culture, 
which lasted, through various vicissitudes and changes of dynasty, 
until the 13th century, when it waa swamped by the great Mongol 
flood which overwhelmed so much of Asia and Europe at that 
fine, As in all Shan countries, so here too the elophant played 
an important part in the life of both rulers and people, in court 
‘pageantry, as a riding animal, and asa bearer of burdens.” That 
it was native to the region and not drawn from Burma or other 
Indo-Chinese regions, as was the case with the elephants used by 
the Chinese’ emperors in later times, we know from various his- 
torical references, It would appear from the statements of 
Marco Polo that the Shan people of Yiin-nan did not employ 





“See, cg, HF. Johnston, Peking fo Mandalay (Landon, 1908), p. 421, 
note 14. 

“Of, Navarette, ‘Account of tha Expire of China,’ in Churchill, ¥ 
(London, 1744), ral. J, chap. 17 (p. 37); ita the peels of Suivcma' tease 
are very good elephanta bred 

¢ 1, Richard, A Comprehensice Geography of the Chinese Empire ond ite De 
pendencies (Shanghel, 1908; trl. by M.-Konnelly, 5J.), p. 17; A. BR. Col- 
guhoun, Across Chrysé. vol. 2, p. 3; Alajor H. BE. Davies, ¥nn-nan, pp. $6, 
134; Fred W. Carey, ‘Notes of a Journey Overland from Geemae to Rangoon,” 
Journal of the North kina Branck of the Royal Asiatic Society, 36 (1005), p'6. 
ie BE. H. Parker, “Early Lacs and China,’ China Review, Septet, 
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the elephant in war; for he asserts categorically that the Mongols 
encountered war-elephants for the first time at the battle of 
‘Unciam' (Yung-ch'ang),“ which they fought against the Burmese 
in 1277.8 after they had completed the overthrow of the Shan 
kingdom in Yiin-nan. That war-elephanta were later used in 
that province, however, in the Ming Dynasty, we know; notably 
was this the case with the last scion of that house to offer resistance — 
to the conquering Manchus in the middle of the 17th century; | 
he, we are told, raised in Yiln-nan, whither he had fled, an army 
of 200,000 mon and 600 elephants; but the latter, the necount 
goes on to stnte, did more hurt to their own side thon to that of 
the enemy.” Tt nnusat have been not long after this: period that 
the elephant practically disappeared from this remote western: 
proviner, its last refuge on Chinese soil; for the Manchu emperors 
were foresdd to draw for those which they maintained at their 
court in Peking upon regions outside of China Proper“? 

Thus the fate which overtook the elephant in both the eastern | 
and the western extremities of its ancient habitat hes been pre- 
eiely the mune, It would appear, indeed, that it can maintam 
itself in the presenosof man Only: irl reasons witih have not ad- 
tion, and where the demand for ivory is purely local and relatively 
slight, Onee trite agriculture and intertribal commerce ore 
introdnee|, the ereature's fate ig sealed. In China, just aa in 
Mesopotamia and Syria, the growth of population and the cease 
less demand for ivory combined to bring about the extinction af 
this great animol, almost the last of the tribes of giant mammals 
that roamed over the globv during the Tertiary. While it existed, 
however, there can be no doubt that the ivory trade played 4 
part in the diffusion of the Chinese type of civilization among the 
peoples of southeastern Asin quite comparable to the influence of 
the ancient amber trade in early Europe or to that of the modern 
ivory trade in Afries, where conditions’ are no doubt in many 
respects similar to those which existed in the protohistorie period 
in what is now South China: 
SE EE EE 

# Colquhoun, ap. at., vol. 2, p. 277. 

* Yule and Coniler, Murey Polo, rol. 2, p. 104 and note 3, 

#“ Navaretio, in Churchill, Voyrpes, |, 358. 

© C1, Tae Chine Repository, rol. Li40). pp. 453, 470. 
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Tne Boor or tHe Secrets or Exocn is known to us through 
an Old Slavonic version of which there are two recetisions. One 
is tepresetited by Codex Chiudovianus, written in Southern Russia 
i 1670 and published by Popov in 1880, and Codex Belgradensis, 
written im Bhuilgaria in the 16th century and diarovered by Sokolow 
in 1880. The other is found in Codex Belgradensis Serbius, 
written in the 16th century and published by Novakovig in 1884; 
Codex Vindohbonensia Slayoniens (25, written in the [6th century 
aml collated dy Bonwetech; Codex Mosecovitantie Barsovii, 
written in the I 7th century; and a number of fragments published 
by Popoy, Pypin, and Tichotravor, some of them as old ag the 
14th century, lt has become customary to designate the former 
recension. which is longer, os A, and the latter os RB. Of A on 
English translation wee made by W. R. Morfill, which was pro- 
vided with an Introduction hy BR. A. Charles (The Rouk af the 
Seereta of Enoch, Oxford, 1896). Nathanael Bonweterh gave a 
Gorman Version of both A and B (Das davieche Henochbuch, 
Berlin, 1896), Excerpts of A, of sufficient length to give a good 
idea of its contents, were rendereil into Lat by Stephanus 
Sutkely (Bibliotheca Apocrypha, Freiburg, 1913): and both A and 
B were translated ly Nevill Forbes in R. FH, Charles’ Apocrypha 
ard Preeudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 1, Oxford, 1913. 

Cherles, Bonwetarl, and Se¢kely ugree in regarding B as a mere 
fecum# of A, or 23 an incomplete and tronecated text, while they 
consider A, aside from a few minor interpolations, 2s in the main 
a dependable rendering of the Greek original. This view lias been 
adopted by Harnavk (Geschichte der alfchrisilichen Diteratur, 11, 1, 
Berlin, 1897), Littnmmn (Jewish Enecyel. V, New York, 1908), 
ane) (Die Religion. dea Jtidentums#, Berlin, 1903), and Schitrer 
oe reschichta des Jiidlischen Volkes, (1, 4th of. Leipziz, 10009). 

wetsch (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1896, p. 155) called 
attention to the fact that the question whether A and B already 
existe! a8 independent recensions in the Greek had not been 
raised by Charles, but did not diseuss it himself, though it may 
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identity of the two recensions in the parts they have in common 
that he regarded B as the work of 4 Slavonic excerptor, Bousset, 
on the other hand, is likely to have thought of two recensions, as 
he lays much stress upon the superiority of B’s readings in # 
number of places. 

On the assumption that Aon the whole represents most faith- 
filly the Greek ‘original many passages and turns of expression 
have been cited to prove that the book was written in Egypt by 
& Hellenistic Jew. 1 is o significant fact, however, that all these- 
passages, with « single execption, are wanting in B. From 1.1 
it has been inferred that the nuthor used the Greek version of the 
Old Testament. A's atatement that Enoch wea 165 year old 
when he begat Methuselah no doubt came from this source; but 
B does not mention this irrelevant circumstance, and only refers. 
to the fact that Enoch was 365 years of age when the story begins. 
In L, 10 Gaidad is found among the sons of Enoch, as in the 
Greek version: hie is absent in B, os in the Masoretic text. 50. 4 
is anil to hea close rendering of the Greek version of Deut, 23).35. 
But the expression "The avenger on the great day of judgement’ 
ie not found in any Greek manuscript or daughter-version. It 
seems to be a phrase coined from the general impression of the 
Olid Testament passage, and may have been suggested by the 
Hebrew text, just ns the paraphrase m Rom. 12, 10; Heb. 10, 30 
was from the Greek. Five paseages have been claimed to be 
quotations from the Greek text of Eeclestasticus, viz. 43. 2, 3 from 
93. Fand 10, 20 ff: 47, 5 from 1, 2; 51. 1, 3 from 7, 32 and 2,4; 
61, 2 from 30. 25: and 65. 2 fram 17.3, 5. But 47.5 is not found 
in B; the ‘good houses and evil habitations in the great acon’, 
mentioned in B (61.2), are not referred to m Ecclis. 39,.25; in 
the othor three places the lnnguage is nowhere closer to the Greek 
version than to the Hebrew text, and the exprescions are of such a 
general character that it is not even necessary to suppose a 
dependence on the work of Siracidies in Hebrew, An author may 
certainly affirm that ‘none is greater than he who feareth God’, 
counsel men to ‘stretch out their (your) hand to the poor’, and 
declare that God has given man ‘eyes to sce, and enre to bear, 
and the heart to think’, without being suspected of having copied 
such pheneee fram sane book that happens to he known to us. 
The suggestion has been put forth tentatively and dubiously that. 
65. 4 ia derived from Wiedom of Solomon, 7, 17, 18. Uf sich a 
dependence ts extremely iloubtful os regards A, it ie wholly 
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improhably m the ease of BL 1 cannct be proved that B shows 
any familiayity with the Greek version. 

An unportant inilication of Hellenistic influence in A is the 
derivation of the name of Adam in 30. 13 from the Greck designa- 
tions of the four quarters of the world: All the more significant 
le the fact that this passige is not found in B. In 40. 3, A gives 
the Greek names of the five planets, Kronos, Aphrodite, Area, 
Zeus, and Hermes, besides the sun and the moon, This passage 
ja likewise abeent in B. There are several statements concerning 
the enlendsr which seem to imply an astronomical knowledge 
inore likely to have existed among Eayptinn than Palestinian 
Jews; such as those referring to the Metonioc cycle of 10 -yeors 
(if. §), the 28-year period (15. 4), the 532-vear period (16.8), 
and the length of the year as 36314 dave (14.7). Charles at once 
suepevted 16.8 of being an interpolation in A; yery naturally so, 
as the 532 years’ cycle wae established by Victorinus of Aquitania 
in the Sth century A.D. The shorter periods were not unknown 
to Palestinian writers. But none of these statements are found 
in. B. 

Certain doctrines supposed to be distinctive of the Hellenistic 
Jews of Egypt liave been pointed out, euch az the pre-existence of 
the soul (23. 5), the seven natures, or quilities, of man (30. 9), 
the possibility of @eing the angels (31. 2), the two ways, light and 
darkness (0, 15); evil being due to ignorance (30. 16), and the 
divine demand for purity of heart, rather than for sacrifices which 
‘are nothing (44.3). Same of these conceptions were held by 
Palestinian Jews: But the passages in A in which they are pre- 
sented are not found in Bo The same is: true of 30. 16 in which 
the influence of Platonic thought may possibly be men. Only 
one doctrine that may be of Hellenistic origin is met with both in 
Aand B. In 24, 2 both revensions state that God has created 
the existent from the non-existent, the visible from the invisible. 
This seems indeed closely akin to the thought of Philo, But 
whether the statement could not have been made by an Aramnic- 
speaking Jew im Palestine is by no means certain. It may have 
been only a protest against the notion that the world was created 
out of previously existing material, without any connection with 
(reek speculation. In 25. 1 the statement is wanting in B, but 
it appears in 25.2. Influence of Feyptian mythology has been 
seen In ch, 25. The bursting of Adoil and the coming forth of 
the great light remind us of the world<gg out of which the light 
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breaks forth. This egg-theory of the universe, however, is not 
limited to Egypt. It underlies the creation-story in Gen. 1. 1-3, 
Curiously enough, it is.a great stone, according to B, that comes 
forth out of Idoil. (idw i, ‘divine fountain'?), If there is not a 
mistransiation, this may pomt to another form. of the myth, in 
which the earth as a huge stone comes out of the watery chaos, 
“the fountain af God’. Phoeuixes and Chalkydries, serpents with 

crocodile heads, are mentioned by A (12. 11), but not by B, In 
19. 6, however, Phoenixes occur in B; but ao they do also in 
Ethiopic Enoch. 

There is an interesting difference between A and B az regards 
Satan, In the former recension the angels fall ‘with their prince’ 
(12, 3) or ‘with their prince Satanse!’ (18. 3); ‘one of the arch- 
angels’ falls (20, 4 4.)+ and Sntanae) fiees from heaven, enters the 
serpent, andl deceives Eve, Of all this there is pot a word mB, 
Finally, it should be mentioned that neither the prohibition of 
the oath (49. 1) nor the institution of the eighth day as the 
first-born, i. «. the chief diy (33. 1), is referred to in B. 

In view of the character of the matennl in A, not found in B, it 
ie well-nigh inconceivable that the latter can be a resumé made 
by o Slavonic writer. How could a Christian Slav, living some- 
where in Bulgaria, or even in Constantinople, in the Mth or Hth 
century, have possesed such 4 marvelous acquamtance with the 
peculiar tendencies of thought among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Fevpt which distinguished them from the Aramaic-speaking Jews 
of Palestine? How could he have acquired such unerring skill as 
would have enabled him to detect and eliminate practically every 
expression that revealed the sightest touch of Greek mfluence? 
And what could have been his motive? It is, of course, equally 
impossible to imagine an Old Slavonic writer of that age adding, 
out of his evtravrdinary erudition, and to serve seme doctrinal 
inferest, all the plus of A. There were, consequently, two Greek 
recensions, probably translated at different times. R, no élotulyt, 
wae the earliest version. <A later echolar, finding « Greek mant-, 
script containing a longer text, naturally followed the aolrendy 
existing version, exeept where there was an important divergent 
reacting, and translated independently the additional passages. 

As regards the Greek reeensions it can ecarcely be thought 
probable that an Alexandrian Jew should have gone to work 
deliberately to cut out everything thot savored of Hellenistie. 
thought, without ever revealing such » doctrinal position as 





would make this procedure intelligible, « g. by preaching the 
advent of the Messiah or the resurrection of the dead, or by 
some sign of un anti-Hellenic bins, Every consideration appears 
to lead to the view that the Greek manuscript used by the author 
of the Slavonic recension A represented an expanded text mundo 
by an Alexandrian Jew who felt that there were many things that 
could be profitably added to the book he had before him and was 
copying. This book itself, fortunately, was not supplanted, but 
found its way into the Slavonic church as well ns the interpolated 
edition. 

The peculiar charmeter of the Greek original of B is prohably 
due to ite being a translation of an Aramaic or Hebrew work, 
written in Palestine before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. A 
Hebrew. original of some parts of Slavonie Enoch has been sug- 
gested by Charlee He gives two reasons: the quotation of this 
book in six passages of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
which he regards as having been written in Hebrew, via., Simeon 
5, Levi 14, Judah 18; Dan 5, Naphtali 4, Benjamin 9, and the 
affinities between this book and » work extant in Hebrow called. 
Tian 382 and referred to twice in Zohar under the ttle "ZO 
itt ysn. Schiirer (Theologische Lileraturzeiiung, 18%. p. 347 
ff) has convincingly shown that our Slavonic Enoch cannot have 
heen the work quoted in the six passages, that there are three 
other passages, Levi 10 and 16 and Zebulon 3, where aleo the book 
of Enoch is quoted, but nothing even remotely like it is found in 
Slavonic Enoch, and that the deecription of the seven heavens 
differs ao radically that there is not u single point on which they 
agree. The probainlity is that there are-more Enoch books to 
discover. Charles does not deem it possible to miicate the parts 
that could have belonged to the Semitic original. 

There is nothing that forbids the assumption that practically 
all of B represents the text written in Palestine. The abeence of 
the Messianic hope has been cited against sich a possibility. But 
there are other paris of the Enoch literature, ond many other 
works besides, undoubtedly written by Jews in Palestine, in which 
that hope is not expressed. Nor is the peculiar conception of the 
life to come ao valid ground of objection. There is no allusion to 
& resurrection; the souls of nen go to mansions appropriate to 
their character immedintely after death; yet there is a final 
judgment day, The doctrines of the future life are evidently 
fluctuating. ‘There iz a certain affinity to the Fssene teaching; 
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vet the author was not an Exane. He believed in oaths, in 
sacrifices, and in visiting the temple three times a day, which 
would srarcely have been posible if he had not lived in Jerusilem. 
There are no signs in B of distinetively Christian influence, Tt is 
impossible to deottle whether the book was written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, The Greek version may have been made in. the: fat’ 
century A. D. At any rate, tt-was eurlicr than Origen who, refer- 
ring to the Shepherd of Hermaz (Mand. 1.1), siys (De principtie 
1.3. 2): ‘sed et wn Enoch libro bis similia deeeribuntur’, That 
is true of Slavonic Enoeh (24. 2; 47. 3), but not of Ethiopic 
Enoch, Harnack has rightly laid stress on the singular fibro; 
Origen found, apparently, Slayonie Enoch as a part of his Enoch 
book, What this book oontained at the time is difficult to deter- 
mine. In Pe princrpiia 4.35 be quotes from it ‘ambulavi usque 
ad imperfectum’ and ‘universas materias persepexi’ which are not 
found in either Ethiopic or Slavenio Enoch: nor is there the 
slightest evidence that it contained Eth, Enoch xxxvii-lxxi, a 
book of which no trace is extant in Patristic literature, as the 
present writer luis shown (Original Language uf the Parables of 
Enoch, Chicago, 1905), ‘The copy of the Enoch book from which 
the first Ethiopie version was made does not seem to have con- 
tained either Slavonic Enoch or Ethiopic Enoch xxxvii-Ixxi. 

The expanded edition underlying A may not he so late ae the 
Sth century, as the reference to the 532 years’ cycle may be one 
of the Isst interpolations. Adilitions were probably made at 
different times. Some of thei are open to the suspicion of 
Christian origin, such as the condemnation of sacrifices (45, 3A), 
the prohibition of oaths in very nearly the words of Jesus (49. 1, 
2 A), and the statement concerning the establishment of the: 
eighth, 1. ¢. the first day as preéminent (43.4.2 A). Because 
Christian interpolations were sometimes very clumsy, aa in 
Oracula Sibyllina, Testamenta XII patriarcharum, and other works, 
which probably Tertullian had in mind when he aceuee| the Jews 
of removing expressions ‘quae Christum sonant’ (De cull femi- 
narum, 1,3), it is not necessary to suppose that they must all 
have been of this character. A Christinn hand may, here and 
there, have retouched very delicntely, yet none the jess effectively, 
a Jewish original which it copied, The fate of the two Greek 
recensions before the thrmelation of B into Old Slavonic is wholly 
unknown: but much copying and further corruption from this 
source are not likely between the Sth and 10th centuries, | 
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A new king of Balylonia 


A small temple document, in the possession of Mr. C. C. Gar- 
bett, of London, furnishes us with the name of a new king, pre- 
sumably of Babylonia, It is from the wrehives of the Temple of 
Nergal, in Udani, The writer knows of no other occurrence af 
this place-name in cuneiform liternture, ‘The provenanes of the 
tablet is unknown. The name-of the king, Marduk-bél-sér, ja ale 
unknown. The general character of the tablet resembles some af 
those belonging to the ninth and eighth centuries B, C.. which 





lave been published by the writer in Babylonian: Records in the 

Library of J. P- Morgan, Part 1. 1 is not improbable that Marduk- 

‘bébzétr is one of the miseing rulers of that period, The tablet reads: 
83 shaggullu, teluding 1 _.., and 1 masheddu, ihe Tempie of 

Nergal of Udani intrusis to Balshunu of the Temple of Nergal of 

Udani. (It is dated) Udani, 9th day of Tebet, of the accession 

year of Marduk-bél-2ér, the king. Scribe: Nabd-abi-hidiri, (who 
| ALBERT T. Cray 
¥ale University 
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In the recently oubliahed Assyrian Code (Otto Schroeder, 
Keilechriftterte aus Asaur verechiodencn Inhalts, 1920, Noa. 1-6; ” 
143-144 and 103), there oceurs in §§ 41 and 42 of Text No. 1 
(pl. 8, cal..6, 14-39) a term fu-ru-up-pa-a-ti (col. 6, 17 and 20) in 
& context which makes it quite cleur that ‘hetroethal gifts’ of some 
kind are intended, T suggested this interpretation in my transla 
tion of the Code (JAOS vol. 41, No. 1, p. 39, note 61), but T did 
not recognize that an explanation of the term Iny at hand in a 
Talmudic passage, Treatiso Kiddushin (Talmud Babli), ta: 
ha-’ mer hartipatt mekuddedet. ‘If a man says (to a woman) my 

_ she is betrothed’: and the text goes on to say, ‘Tor in 
Judea they enll the betrothed (‘ardedh) haripah.’ 

Dr, Siegmund Frey (of Huntingdon Park, California) was kind 
encugh to call my attention to this pasar which bears directly 
on the term Auruptu, of which huruppdti is the plural form, More- 
over, we have the Niphal form of the stem Adrap in Biblical 
Hebrew used in the sense of ‘betrothed’, in Lev. 19.20, Zphah 
neherepel été, ‘A cmaid betrothed to a man’. Talmud Babli 
Cittin 43a (ser Marcos Jastrow, Talmudic Dictioniry, p. W00n) 
disenmace the deiniled circumstances mvolved in the term Aphah 
neherept while in Talmud Babli Kerithoth Ib neherpah is 
inevientally explained as synonymous with bah ‘married’. 
The Talmud itecli suggests two explanations for this us of the 
Niphal of Avirep in the sense of betrothed; (1) that tho underlying 
stem means to ‘grind’ so that a neherepet is one crashed by acman’ 
(Talmud Jerushalmi Kiddushin 1, 59a top), or (2) that the term 
means to ‘change one’s condition’ (Talmud Babli Kerithoth Ila). 
See Marcu’ Jastrow eb. p. MSn. 

It in questionable whether either of these explanations i¢ corrert, 
and 1 am inclined to believe that we come nearer to the asepcig- 
tion of ideas involved if we start from some such meaning aa 
‘pluck, tear’, for the tem. This meaning is vouched for in Assyrian 
hardpu, from whieh we get Forpe ‘harvest’ as the plucking season; 
and similurty Adrep in Hebrew ts primarily the autumn or harvest. 
“onan ond only by a natural extension applied to the ‘winter’, 
In Taluudic usage, for'dh hardpah ts “the market soon after erop’ 
(Maree Jastrow, ib. 5UGa), 

‘The ‘plucked (or “tora”) misid’ might be taken either in the 
cent of the deflowered or us the one ‘gathered in’ by a man— 
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‘the captive woman who would naturally be reduced to the position 
‘of serfdom in ancient society, 

At all events, the comparison with the Biblical and Talmudical 
Jissage makes it clear that Auruptu is to be connected with the 
idea of *betrothed’. In § 41 of text No. 1 of the Assyrian Code, 
Two ceremonies are described which make the agreement to marry 
S woman final. It is eaid that if i ami rahi one pours oil on the 
head of a daughter or if one in a fokultu brings furwppati, ‘there can 
be no revocation’, The dm raku must be *the day of betrothal’ 
(seo my note 60, £ 6. p: 38) and the pouring of oil would be an 
appropriate betrothal ceremony, performed as may be concluded 
from § 42. hy the prospective father-in-law. The éatullu ig appar- 
only a receptacle in which the Auruppdty are brought, like the 
tine (Deut. 26, 2.4) or the sal (Jud. 6. 10; Num. 6. 75, ete.), 
in Hebrew, while the Jurwppdic are clearly betrothal gifts. They 
muy have been fruits, .os I soggested in the mote to my translation 
referred to at the beginning of this artiele, though T would not now 
press this point. The analogy with the custom still prevailing 
among Moroccans as deserilied by arate Marriage Cere- 
monies in Morveco, pp, 33, 43, 45, 47, ete, would sungest rather 
that the Auruppdli consisted of 4 sesbeatine of provisions for the 
household, wheat, butter, flour and perhaps also meat. In § 42. 
the amu raku and Zokulti are omitted, but clearly only by way of 
abbreviation, for the same two ceremonies are referred to—the 
pouring of oil and the bringing of betrothal gifte—and ax in § 41, 
it is assumed that either of these two ceremonies (Ju, . te “either 

. or’) binds the father to give his son to a girl pickeel qut to be 
his. wile, The law says that if after either of these two ceremonies 
hes been performed, the son dies or fees, the father is obliged to 
substitute another son as the hushand for the girl. 

It appears, therefore, that in Assyria and no doubt also in 
‘Babylonia, the betrothal, marked by same ceremony, was binding 
oven before an actual marriage liad taken place. In fact the 
betrothal wes the martingt, as everywhere in primitive society 
and down to # Inte period of social advance. The einglo act of 
betrothal through some symbolical act fixed the status of the girl 
ie a wife. The same, os we know, continued to be the case among 
the Hebrews in Old Testament times and underlies the marr rps 
laws of the Jews in the Talmudic period. See Jacob Neubauer, 
Zur Ceachichte ies Biblioch-Talmudiochen (MVAG Vol. 24, 
1919), pp. 185-189, Even when a distinction between betrothal 
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(erden) and marringe (kiddi2in) set in, the betrothal act con- 
tinue to be regarded as binding. The formal marriage was 
merely 4 fulfillment of the betrothal. 
tMonris Jasraow, Ji 
University of Pennayvania 


Dr. Efros’ Emendation of Jer. 4. 29 
The emendation by Dr. Efros to Jor. 4.29, to read 9325, ‘ato 
ditches’, instead of Dy, ‘into thickets’, published in the Joursxat, 


p. 75, ts unealled for, There “ no difficulty in the text as it stands. 


His main objection is, that the term G27 ia not used eleewhere in 
the Bible in the sens of ‘thickets’, [Is this the only word im the 
Bible that, has ne companion® Besides, the term O*32 as founil in 
the Bible, denotes n well, cistern, or reservoir, where water is kept, 
and is not « fit place for hiding or protection (see 2 Kings, 3.16; 


Jer. 14.3.).. The word 829 in Syriac, or #24 in Talmudic Aramaic; 
meane a wood, thicket, or forest. Wherever is found in the: 


Bibly the word 7y", ‘a wood’, the Peahitto renders N2y, e.g, 
Ps. 06 -12.. 
Igipor &, Levirax 
Baltimore, Mul. 


The ‘two youths’ inthe LXX to Den, 6 

At the Baltimore meeting of the Society Prof. Nathanicl Schmidt 
made an argument for the superiority of the Soptungmtal fart of 
Dan. Gover the Masseretic. He found in the Hebrew an absurd 
midrashic expansion which. penalized all the three presidents aud 
120 sutraps with all their families by their’ condemnation to the 
ions’ den, a beratomb feast indeed’ He pointed out that in the 
LXX the euilty conspirators ore limited to Daniel's two fellow- 
presidents, and henee the carnage at the end of the story was 
moderate enough. Now the major premise of midrashic extravea- 
gance nd necessarily secondary i& preeariius; midrash is often 
rationuliaed by s aecond hand, and this is often the case with the 
rationalistic Greek trandlators, Further, » close examingtion ot 
the LACK tect shows that Dr, Sehmirlt’s preference for it is com 
tradicted. He makes much of thy v0 reaviowos v, 4 (Mass. 3), 
but why should the co-presidents be called ‘youths’? The word is 

appropriate to Daniel and the other three ‘hoys' in 1.4, and to the 
harem officinia of Xerxea in Est. 2.2 = n/arim, but not to thaw 
exalted triumvirs The LAN does nut repent the absurdity; 
in ¥, 24 (25) they appesr as ‘those two men," 


a! 
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The text of LXX vv. 3b, 4 is manifestly composite and xyntae= 
tieally disturbed, and ‘the two youths’ appear to be an arrant 
insertion. We read (I letter the successive sections for conven- 
inne of reference}: 

(a) Then the king counselled to establish Daniel over his 
whole kingdom. . 
(b) and the two men (avdpe¢) whom he established with 
hit and 127 satrapes. 
(c) And when the King counselled to establish Daniel over 
his whole kingdom, 
(il) then took counsel and decision among themselves the 
two youths 
Evidently (b) in ita position ta abeurd, and (c) isa doublet to (a). 
We have to omit (c), Now the present writer is convinced that 
the LXX to ce, 346 is « translation of a variant Arammic text 
(Hebrew in the Song of the Three Holy Children), which accounts 
for the ecoentricities of the LAX in these chapters. If this is the 
ease, (h) contains the subject of the verb in (d). What was o 
nominative in the original the translator understood aa an accuss- 
tive, the doublet (c) having interfered with the construction, 
The change in construction having been made, he gratuitously 
brought in ot 800 veavirwo. as the subject to the yerb in. (ad), 
itaelf marked aa 8 glos by ifs position at the end of the clause, 
His veaviornot appears to be & reminiscence of the ‘three youths’ 
in | Bed. 3.4, where mention of them is made after listing the 
Officers of the realm and ‘the 127 satraps’, which latter item he 
carried over into his form of Dan. 6.1, He had also probably in 
int) the rivalry of two of the youths against the third, there 
Zorobabel, here Daniel, The present passage originally read, ‘And 
the two whom he established with him and 127 satraps took 
counsel’, etc. ‘That is, the Semitic copy of the LXX made all 
thoge officials conspirators, but the Greek translator rntionolized. 
Once again he followed his original contribution by adding ‘[those] 
two /men)"'in v. 24 (25). The LXX is here, as in general, no 
authority for an earlier and better text. The earliest form of the 
story may have made the two men the sole conspirators and can 
possibly be recovered by a few excisions, but this was early 
obscured in the existing forms of the tradition. 
James A. Monroomerr 


Philadelphia Divinity School 
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Note on Paippalada'é. 18 
When Edgerton published Piipp Bk 6 (JAOS 34. S74ff.) he 
was not satisfied with the form of this hymn as edited. Seve 
times I have attacked it without success; but having code 
worked out a good reconstruction it seems worth while to publish 
it, not beeawe of any particular value in the hymn itself, but 
rother becauer it a neatly shows that others than the first editor 


of the Paipp text have plenty of opportunities fo do good work 


oh the text; snd because it is an excellent example of this munt- 
sctipt's mode of abbreviation of stanzas by omitting not only 


identical refrain-paides (at also identical words of padas which 


are similar and similarly placed in their respective stanzas. 
Edgerton hos dianussed this fully (JAOS 34. 377): the best 
example is Paipp 4. 30 (JAQS 35. SH). <A comparison of the 


tranliterntion and the reconstruction will reveal the situation: 
of course the verse divisions indicated in the transliterntion reflect 


the edited form of the text. 


‘Transliterated text 

{f05b18) sarh ma sificante [14] eorutés sack pap sare ephaspatih 
zon miyom agnis wiheate prajoyd ov [15] dhanena co | dirgham 
dyws krnotu me | 

simi mid aificante ddityds soi md zi 116) feante agnoyah ridroe 

siiconiy onusd som ark py [17] youd eo ye | piled aersh afficaty 

gandherrd pearnade sath wad atfleantu dleeolaA (18) bhagas sai 

erficate prthivi sack md sifecarite jd dire | antarikeamn sam 

{19} sificantu prodifas sevfy mi siticanty yt diéah ait sori 

sificontu kr [20 gayoh wart mid aiticante ogadthih earimds sarh 

eicaniy nabhyos som md si [f{ibal ficenfw aindhovah semuiirde 
aan | 

min mids aificinly (pos wt well atfcanta ep [2] stayoh enlyat wom 
aamdnu. sificalu prajayt ca dhanena ow | dirgham dyug kr [8] gota 
mer rcts 

Edited text 

sath mf aificanty marutas ass pied sarh brhaypatih | 
aati infiyam ngnis sificat prajayd ca dhanens on dircham 
fyus kpnotu me z | z 

sam mA aificanty adityas sath mii siicanty agnayah | 
indras eam naman gificaty ° © OF fF eee eee wee, 
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<sath ini> sificanty arusis sum arké psuyaé ca ye | 
pogi.sam <asnuin> sifealy ® ° 7 PFO FOS EOE OE Re 
fun mi> gandharvi pee AAAS Gam mA sificanty devatah | 
bbagas sath <asnilin sificatu> °° 9° 5 9 2 98 Oo om eo gg, 
<sarh ma> sificaty prthivi sarh mA sificantu yA diva | 
antarikearh ath <asman sificatu> © ° ° 7 5 9 9° 8 8 Oe ee 
<sam mi> sificantu pradigas sath ma eificantu yA digah | 
443 sam <asnilin sificatu> See ee fee fF FS eS ER 
<sath mi> sificantu kpeayab sam m4 sificanty osadhih | 
S083: 5am <asmain sificatu> “© 7 FF FF SPH TS Bars 
<i Ini > sificantu nadyas sari mi sificantu sindhavah | 
samutlras eam <aamiin sitestu> 2° 9 FF FOF 8 ERY 
sath nf sifieinty fipus sarh mii sificantu vrstayab | 
Ratvalll Sat) Aan sifieatu projayd ca dhanena oa dirghum 
Syu5 kpnotu me #9 ¢ 





Notes 

Tat the reconstruction justifies itself, hut a few comments 
are apposite. As edited here the hymn haz nine stanzas, the nor- 
mal number for Bk 6: moreover hymn 10 is 9 close parallel to 
hymn IS and it has-nine stanene These two hymna have prac 
tically Uhe same intent and are very similar in structure; 19, Lede 
fread keetrarh eam asmiin sificatu prajayi ex dhanenn om | ayus- 
inantam kppotiu mim, and the other stanzas change only the 
nonin piida c: these pades are abbreviated in the same manner 
at the ode piidns of 18. 

Tn 15, 30 arupis was suggested to me by Edgerton; it seems 
gool. 

Pidas Se and Se, ns edited, have more than eight syllables; 
Jostifiention may be found in 19, 9¢ surasvetl sam asman sifiecatn, 
written oul in full in the ms, and in 19. 7¢ where the abbreviation 
in dakging sam, wliich may without hesitution be eonpleted with 
emin sifieatu. 

Pida 7c, somas for satimits, may caus some doubts: 
serious doubla, T hope. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee, acting under Article IV, Section 2, of the 


Constitution, as amended at the 1021 Annual Meeting, har clovted the [ollow- 
mg to membership in the Society: 


Ma B.D. Baween Me. Fnenenice Moone 
Ma, Eaucnecd B. Commerce Puor. H. Nati 

Paor A.B. Daavva Poor. Enovann NAVILLE 
Mar. Annam |. Frece Ma Naorosnt Ooawa 
Puor, A. B. Gaiexpnauapean Rev. Dn. Toowas Postan 
Mia TL P. Chawmow Mn, G. HowLam Suaw 
Puor, Snivaviaeap Guerra Praor. V. V. Sovant 
Puor. Mosawwan Isscar, Ma. J. F. Spann 
Poor, Fixaina J autcs Rev. Trowas Srenionen 
Thus Maxmmn M. Kataw Farum M, Vasovensencr 
Poor. L. H, Lantunn Rev. Horace kh. Werner 


Poor. Jauxe C. Manur 


The Executive Committee haa voted that the current volume of the 
Jomaxat, Volume 41, shall be dedicated to the memory of the late Professor 
lures Jastrow, Jr, 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Notion bey heen received of the founding of « new periodical entitled 
Mitiungen ‘eur uimaniéchin Geechichtr, publictnd at Vienna by Hiileel 
The editurs are Prof. Dr. Fredr. Kroelite and Dr Paul Wittek, Band I, 
Hof. 1, hae appeared. 


Volome | (patie 1-8) of the Jewrnal of the Palestine Grientul Sociely, 
published in Jerusalem, has uppesrel, under the editorship of Mesers, 
Dhorme, Danby, Yellin. Tt contaime articles by Lagrange, Albright, 
emer Rare Worrell; Raiflarb, Decloedt, Clay, Rlouseh, Peters, Eitan, 

Sobeeriptiony, ot $4.00, may be ent to Dr. E..M, Grice, Babylonian 
Collection, Yale Univ,, New Haven, Conn. 


The operations uo’ the University of Pennsylvania Museum expedition al 
Beiea. Palestine. began Jone 20, under the charge of Dr. Clarence 8, 
Fisher. 

PERSONALIA 


Paor, C, Eveurtr Conant, until reenily connected with the University 


of Chattanooga, has aceepied « position af Carleton College, Northfield, — 


AA beret a 


De V. &. Sverqaxcan has left the (United States, His address is 22 
Carnac Ron, Kalbadevi FP. ©, Bombay, Inifia, 
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MORRIS JASTROW JR. AS A BIBLICAL CRITIC 


Juniaxs MoncensTeRNn 


Henurw Ti xtox Concear 


Iv wa PaxsienriaL Appersa at the ninunal meeting of the 
Society of Billion! Literature in 1916, Professor Jastrow formulated 
hie eoneeption af dhe fundunental tack of Bibliea! Criticism and 
of the methods by whieh thia taek must be performed, He entitled 
his otldress ‘Constravtive Plements in the Critica! Study of the Old 
Testament", ‘This title suggests the main thesis of all his Biblical 
research, He held that Biblical Criticiam must be constructive 
in the truest sense of the term. In this address he said,* ‘ Because 
of the bearings of both Old and New Testament eriticiam on some 
of the fundamental problens of religious thought, ._ , the ertic 
should feel the obligation to eormlate the bearings of hie results 
on tradition! pointe of view, which in bum are so ¢losely bound 
wp with curmont doctrines and beliefs.” And again in the same 
address? “Our endeavor in the erttical study af the Old ‘Testament 
necds-to be direetod . . . ton larger extent than heretofore towards 
determining the ben ditions underlying « document—if a legal 
document to the sovial etatiee and the institutional ideas revealed 
by it, fo pure nornitive to the relationship betwren the lives of 
the indivihials and the events narmates|, if folk-lore to the pomt 
af view—tribal or individinl—from which the tmdition ste out, 
ind if in the detinin of religints thought or emotion to the indi-- 
vidual thoughts and mmotions that called forth the production. 
The result will be in every ease a stronger emphasis on the eon- 
structive elements to be extracted from n document or a purely 
literary production, supplimental to the critical analysia whieh 
must as a meatier of course precede.’ 





‘JBL 36 (1947). 1-30. 
tP. 3. 
‘P, 23, 
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Manifestly Jastrow was not content to follow mechanically the 
conventional path of Biblical Criticism. He seemed to feel that 
in present-day research there was too much sheep-like following 
in the beaten track which the pionsers of the modern school had 
marked! out, 4 too unquestioning acceptance of earlier hypotheses 
and conchisions, a too pronounesd tendency to regard the infinite 
mass of textual emendations and verse assignments as the be~all 
and end-all of scientific investivation, a too Wlind intolerance of 
new methods of investigation pnd of unorthodox hypotheses and 
eanclusions, In the preface of his Hebrew-and Babylonian Tradi- 
fiene* he said, “One ean readily understand how even learned and 
conscientious scholars through s determination to eling to certain 
views rat acquire an attitude of mind which prevente them from 
weighing evidence judiciously and fairly. This observation applies 
particularly to those who deceive themselves by imagining that 
they ore pursuing etudis in an opén-minded spirit, whereas in 
reality they are merely seeking a confirmation of views whieh they 
hold quite independently of their studies, and generally held 
antecedent to any investigation. But the observation may be 
extended also to scholars of a more scientifie type who, in a spirit 
of reaction against views which they have come to regard as 
untenable, fail to penetrate into the depths of their subject because 
too much absortied in the ext ties—in textual criticiam, or in 
investigations of special points without reference to the Hecessary 
relationship of even the infinitesimal parte of a subject to the 
subject as & whole,’ 

It, is clear that Jastrow regarded the Bible ns far more than a 
mere book, to be subjected to mere literary analysis and textual 
emondation; if was the remains of an ancient national literature, 
varied and noble; it was o precions document of the life, ideals 
and aspirations of a peculiar people and the record, or at least the 
earliest and most important part of the record, of their contritu- 
tion to civilization. And the final aim of the study of the literature 
and history of any poople, he held, must be the better understand- 
ing of the life and institutions of that people, their ongma, wvoln- 
tions, achievements anil contributions to the world’s culture. 

Certainly this is no mean program for any seience, And certainly 
Biblical scholars will not question the validity of Jastrow's msin 
thesis, ‘The measure, therefore, of Jastrow’s work as a Biblical 
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critic id the determination of the degree to which he adhered to his- 
progrmm and achieved constructive and worthy results. 

Jastrow was not primarily s Biblical critic, Rather he was by. 
natural interest and early scientific traming a Semitist, particularly 
in the fieliis of Hebrew, Arahie and Assyrian languages and liter- 
atures, In addition, due largely to the fine influence of his learned 
father, Jastrow was acquainte! with Jewish rabbinic literature, 
partioulurly the Aggada, with its trensures of ancient tradition. 
For this reason undoubtedly he knew how to evaluate tradition, 
andsteadily insisted uponits importaner aa one of the indispensable - 
elements in the constrictive study of the Bible" Nor were hic 
interests in Semitic studies predominantly philological, although 
in this province, too, he alowed himeelf agein and again o complete 
master. The culture anil institutions of the Semitic peoples 
attracted him most, and shove all else Semitic religions in all their 
manifold aspects. But thes: very facts made it certain that he 

would in time concern himeelf with Biblical research, teauae cine 
ioe: upon uw broad and varind scale. And these facts also probably 
explain why in most of his work in the Biblieal field he was oh 
decitedly unconventional both in sin and in method. 

— earliest study in Arabic and Hebrew philology appeared in 

- his first Assyriclogical study in 1887. But. his first con- 
scales investigation of a Biblical problem was not published 
until 18924 and even it was in character more Assyniological than 
Biblical. Other studies of similar nature followed in rapid suc- 
ecasion during the next two years and at brief intervals thereafter. 
These Biblieal-Assyriological studies. reached thet climax in his 
Hebrew and Belylonian. Traditions (1914). 

Not until 1804 did Jastrow’s first: specifically Biblical study 
appear,” ‘This, too, was apoedily followed by several similar papers, 
largely philological in character, yet dealing direetly with noither 
the so-called Lower nor Higher Criticem, but rather with impor- 
tant institutions of the religion of Israel! 





' Note his fine use of a tradition recorded in Midrash Bereshith Bathe ti his 
rere *Palectine and Assyria in the Daye of Joshua,” 24 7 (lear). lf 
bp. cil. 
oe Element "Besheth” in Hebrew Proper Names,’ JBL 13 (184). 
‘"Hebrew Proper Names Compounded with “ Yah" and “ Yahu."" Jab 
(15M). 101-197; “The Origin of the Form “Yah" of the Divine Ni 
ZAW 16 (1800), E-6; "The Nate Santel and the Stem * ‘Bha’‘al’' JBL 19 
(1000). 22-105, anid othors 
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‘However, it must not be imagined that Jastrow had no sympathy 
with the tasks and methods of Lower and Higher Criticism. He 
merely regarded them and the conchusions which they establiched, 
not as ands in themaelyes, as eo many Biblical acholars have done 
and still do, but only as means to a for greater end; vet they were 
for him important and indispensable brinehes of Biblical Science, 
in every way worthy of consideration and investigation. As might 
be expecteil, therefore, in these two fields also he made sivnificant 
contributions. In the field of Lower Criticiem several of hie writ- 
ings mir be cited, such as Note on a Passage in Lamentations (2:6). 
On ftuth 23," 2 Kings 182" and especially Joshua 3:76." 

Tn the field of Higher Criticiem his research was of a far pro- 
founder eharacter, and his contributian far more unique and 
significant. As he worked deeper and deeper into Biblical investi- 
gation he developed a theory of literary evolution that, in a way, 
modified materially the established hypolhesiv of « number of 
original independent ddbtumentary sources, Jnstrow’s variant 
hypothesis might perhaps be ealled appropriately the theory of 
systematic literary accretion. He argued that in general the 
vurious books or units of Biblical writing began with a single 
composition or document of a single, proncunced, obvious purpose 
and point of view; then, as generations passed and new ideas and 
doctrines developed, different. writers in sudcessive ages reenat 
the original work in various ways, by internal changes of words 
or phrases, by omissions here and there, and above all else by 
insertions and additions of varying extent and character, which 
reflect a liter snd usually orthodox point of view, and which differ 
so markedly from the original book or document, that their second- 
ary character is readily apparent. 

Jastrow applied this hypothesis to Babylonian literature as.well 
as to the Bible@ But he made the most varied and far-reaching 
application of it to the books and documents of the Old Testament. 











"ZAW 15 (1895). 287. 

WIBEL 16 (1806). G02. 

MSL AT (1808), 108-110. 

SBE 36 (1907). 53-03, 

4 Note his treatment of the Gilgamesh Eple in Tike Religion of Asie and 
Babylonia (1898), 467-617, and ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature’, 
AJSL 16 (1590). 193-214; ‘On the Composite Character of the Babylonian 
Creation Story,' in the Néldeke Festechrift (1006) 2. 69-062; and ‘Old and 
Later Elements in the Code of Hammurspi,’ JAQ8 36 (1916), 1-33. 
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Unquestionably the underlying principle of the hypothesis is sound 
and uncontrovertible in so far ms it affects documents of amall 
compass and manifestly single character and scope. Aceordingly 
in some of his first writings in which he applied this theory to its 
fullest extent ho made invaluable contributions to Biblical Science, 
notably in Wine in the Pentateuchal Codes," The ‘Nazir’ Legisla- 
hon, and The So-called Leprosy Laws." 

But Jastrow carried this hypothesi= much farther than this, and 
argued that the literary history of even entire Biblical books, as 
for instance Joshua’, can be reconstructed in quite the same 
manner. This is the dominant theme of his two late works, A 
Gentle Cynic (1919) and The Boak of Jol (1920), He endeavors 
toe prove that both Feelesiastes and Job began each as a document 
woiting decidedly unorthodox beliefs and questions that were 
current In certain fre-thinking circles in post-xilic Judaism. 
Then each document was gradually and systematically recast 
and enlarged by internal emendations and additions of a pro- 
nouncwily pietistic character, which so changed, or seemed to 
changer, the doubting, questioning, dlmest hervticnl chiracter of 
the original books that they could be included eventually in the 
einan of aacred Jewish writings. <A treatment of somewhat 
similir nature promises to underly Jastrow's fortheoming, pos- 
thiumous work on The Song of Songe. 

Certainly the hypothesis is onginal and striking, and ite-appli- 
cation to Job and Eeclesiastee bold and unreserved, just as the 
extreme. Whether this hypotheds and this analvais and recon- 
etruction of the text of these books will stand the test of repeated 
investigation and application by other scholars, it is, of course, 
still too marly to tell But whatever be the outcome of this test, 
certainivit can not begainsaid that far more than any Biblical eritic 
before him, Jastrow has demonstrated that glosses ani additions 
to the original text are not insignificnn! incidents, merely to be 
determined and then dismiseed as of no importance, Rather, he 
has shown conclusively, additions, emendations and glosses are 
frequently, if not generally, purposed and significant, that they 
"at deta neesiedebal (cae a ee eR a lle tee se Meet NY 

“JAS 33 (1013), 150-12. 

“JBL G3 (1914), 266-255. 

"JOR (new merien), 4 (1914), 357-415, 

" ‘Constructive 


Elettietita in the Study of the Ohl Testament,’ JBL 36 
(1017), 23, note M4, 
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meflect the changing point of yiew and theology of Liter ages, pnd 
have # deep historical value. 

Anil just ih this ihsistetice (ypon tie historical significance of 
glosses, emendations and other aceretions to the original text, and 
‘upon: the importance of tradition as a historical source, Jastrow 
hike promoted greatly the method of the seientifie study of the 
ible just as by his many investigations of the social and religious 
institutions af wncient Israel lie has enriched our knowledge of the 
life and achievement of the Hebrew people. Surely this is con- 
structive, screntific study of the highest type. Anil surely, there- 
fore, we must acknowledge that Jastrow. realized his ideal of what 
Biblical study should be; and that his work asa Biblical critic ts 
‘of eminent and permanent value. 

Woe are his debtors. We mourn his all-too«early los, and 
especially when we think of all that he might have achieved, had 
he been permitted to fill out the trulitionsl allotted span of human 
life, andin those remaining years develop his hypothesis and méth- 
ods further, and apply them to other Biblical bopks and other 
problemeof Biblical Science. Yet just we who Inbor in the Biblical 
field, with tts uplifting message of hope and trust, have learned the 
lesson not to grieve too much for what might have been, but to 
believe with firm faith that what is, is for the best, and Lo. be 
thankful for the rich blessings we have enjoyed. Anil so we shall 
ever cherish in loving, grateful memory the life, the friendship 
and the work of that ‘gentle’ scholar, Morris Jastrow, Jr. 





THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF MORRIS JASTIOW Ji TO 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Ey Gronge A. Barron 
Hors Mawn CaoLieoe 

Prorrsson Jastnaw's many-ided abilities were conspicuously 
numufested in his contributions to the historical study of religion, 
In this field no American scholar has done so muchas he to stimu- 
date an intelligent interest. His own contributions to the subject 
were of the greatest value, and, as Secretary for many years of 
the “American Committee for Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligions,” anil as Editor of « series of “Handbools on the History 
of Religions”, he became the moving spirit of undertukings whicli 
have greatly enriebed the literutare of the subject by the labors 
of others. 
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Beélore speaking of this more general work, it will be well to 
think of Professor Jastrow's own contributions to this discipline. 
In eo doing we shall depart somewhat from chronological sequence: 
‘and montion first his second important publication on the subject, 
his Study of Religion, published in the “Contemporary Science 
‘Series™ edited by Havelock Ellis (Scribners, 1008). The book 
fulfilled a two-fold purpose: Tt was designed to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of religion—an introduction in which a stu- 
dent could learn the limits and oime of the study—as well ns to 
teach a scientific method of pursuing it. In accomplishing this. 
aim Jastrew made an advance at many points over his pre- 
decessors and #0 contributed materially to the development of 
the scienes to which he aimed to introduce the student. 

The book was divided into three parts. Part I treated of the 
“General Aspects” of religion. Under this head he gave a history 
of the development of the acienee from Alexander Ross's Religions 
af the World (1653) down to the great scholars of the nineteenth 
century—F. Max Miller, Tiele, Réville, and Pfleiderer. ‘The 
plussificution of religions, the character and definition of religion, 
and the origin of religion were aleo discussed. 

In Part 0, Professor Jastrow discussed the relation of religion to 
ethics, philosophy, mythology, pxychology, history, and culture. 
In these diseuszions the nim is to teach the reader @ scientifie 
method of pursuing the study, In Part ITI, where such topes 
aa the treatment of sources, and the statua of the subject i in. 
collegers and universitivs, and the function of museums in the 
study of religion are discussed, Professor Jastrow commplaten: the 
setting forth of a right method and brings his readers abreast of 
the statue of the eubject at the time his book was written. Th is: 
a work which eovers-a wide field and reveals the versatility ond the 
unrversal human interest of ite author. Profeseor Jastrow was the 
last one to expect hie fellow-vorkers to agree with every position. 
which he took, tut these who differed with him on minor 
points gratefully acknowledged that the book not only supplied 
a long-felt need by giving ua an excellent handbook, but thatin 
Many ways its author bad made real and permanent advance over 
his predecessors. Now, after the lapse of twenty vears, the book 
is without peer in its special sphere. 

Professor Jaatrow's greatest contributions to knowledge were, 
however, mide by his researches into the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyrian. Before he began his work the religion of these two 
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civilizations, which beir to exch other the eflation of mother 
and daughter; had never received adequate treatment. Brief 
sketches of it had been given in the general histones of these 
countrics, but always m the briefest outline. Jeremias had given 
A Somewhat more extended sketch in Chantepie de la Sausenye's 
Lekrineh der Religiongeschiclte, but that was all too brief. Sayce 
had in [887 published his Origin and Growth of Religion as [Thye- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Balylonians, tut his treatment 
was.too chaotic and at many points too unreliable to be of much 
serviee. To Professor Jastrow belongs the credit of having given 
the world the firet scientific and adequate account of this religion 
when, in 1898, he published his Religion of Balylonta and Aseyria 
(Boston; Ginn & Company) in the series of handbooks of whieh 
he wna the editor, The aim of the book was to bring the knowledge 
of the subject up to dixte, to diseuss contending theories and indi- 
eate the author's opinion on mooted points, but to refrain from 
speculating upon what was uncertain. This aim was eo happily 
realized that the hook was at once recognized in all countries ms 
the one standard authority on its subject. The development of 
the extensive pantheon was traced from the earliest times through 
all periods of the history till Babylonia and Asevria disappeared, 
and in aseries of chapters on the religious litersture of the Bahylon- 
inns, the reader was given an introduction, by mean of tranela- 
tions, to the magical texts, the prayers and hymns, tho penitential 
péalme, the oracles and omens, the cosmology of the Babylonians, 
the Gilgamesh epic, and to their myths and legends. By means 
of these translations the student was brouglit into the religious 
atmouphere of these ancient peoplea as he could have been in no 
other way. Chapters were also devoted to the Babylonian views 
of life after death, and to the temple and eult in Babylonia, "This 
Inst topie had eearcely been treated systematically by any previo 
writer. 

The hook placed Professor Jnatrow at once in the front line of 
the world’s Assyriologiate. Every part of it was based on a first- 
hand atudy of the original sotrrces. 

A fow years Inter Profesxor Jastrow was invited te bring out a 
(German edition of this invalunble book. It was to be published 
at Giessen and to.appear in “paris”. He began the taek and the 
first “part” was published in 1002, Between 1898 and 102 a 
fateh semaber of an texte bad been publi, and, ay the years 
went by, the volume of new material inereased. True fo his 
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acholirly inatinets, Professor Jastrow made himself familiar with 
the whole of this se it waa publiehed, and incorporated in his book 
such eontributions as it mmde to the knowledge of Babylonian 
nod Assyrian religion. The result was that the “parta” multiplied 
in number and continued to appear from 1002 to 1912, The 
volumes Increased from one to two, and the second of these wns 
double the thickness of an ordinary hook. The Religion of Baln- 
lonta anid Assyria of 1898 had contained 780 pages; Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Ageyriena of 1912 contains more than 1650 pages. 

In the German edition knowledge of every part of the subject 
is mdvanced, but probably the greatest contribution made by the 
volume wat Jastrow’s discovery of the part played by hepato- 
scopy, or divination from the liver, in Babylonian life. ‘That in- 
stinct which prompted him to go in all his work to original sources, 
led him not only to make a prolonged study of the cuneiform divin 
ation texts, bul to accompany this study with the actual examina- 
tion of the livers of aheep, the animal whose liver the Babylonians 
had eruployed. ‘The result was not only the clearing up of many 
obecure passages in the «divination texts, but the opening of a new 
vista in our knowledge of Babylonian customs. The work as a 
whole is monumental. Amerien has had during the last thirty ” 
years four or five exceptionally productive Assynologista, Lut, of 
all the works they have produced there t no other single one that 
compares with this work of Professor Justrow in range, compre- 
hensiveness, aml importance, It will probably be a Jong time 
before & work treating of these religions will be written that will 
at all compare with this great book, — 

A. by-product of Professor Jasirow’s magnum opus was: his 
Aspeetz of Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Asayria, whieh 
appeared in 111. Lt was Professor Jastrow's contribution to the 
“American Lectures on the History of Religion” —a series the in- 
eeption of which waa due lurgely to hie vision and energy. As 
one who knew it# author expected, this book contained o fresh 
treatment of Mesopotamian culture and religion, of the pantheon, 
of Babylonian divination and astrology, of the temple and cult, 
of ethics and the life after death At the time it was written Jas 
trow was fresh from fis discovertos in divination and so gave an 
enthusiastic and full treatment of this ond kindred topics. His 
book i twice the thickness of the other volumes of the series, 
Tt is o moet valunble compendium in English of the heart of the 
greater German work. 
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Professor Jastrow was possessed of o fine sense of humor. It 
kept all his work sane, He hac pent much time on the divination 
and astrology of these peoples, but lie realized that, except thot 
astrology led to a certain degree of astrinomical knowledge, the 
Babylonian systems led to no practical result. They were waste 
time: Nevertheless he was able to quote with approval, at the 
end of his chapter on astrology, the remark of Bouché-Leelereg, 
that “it is not o waste of time to find out how other people have 
wasted theirs.” 

Another contribution of Professor Jastrow to the history of 
religion is his Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 1914, a volume 
which presents in an enlarged form his Haskell lectures, delivered 
at Oberlin college in 1913, For more than a dozen years before 
its publication a group of German secliolars had been claiming not 
only that all Israel's thought was derived from Babylonia, but that 
all the important persone mentioned in the Old Testament were 
not persons at all, but forms of Babylonian mythical stories. 
Out of the fullness of his knowledge Professor Jastrow presented 
a sane and scholarly comparison of the traditions of the two 
peoples, giving to the Babylonians their due in erediting them, ts 
others had done, with furnishing the Hebrews with many. of the 
triditions contained in the early chapters of Genesis, but showing 
how independent of Babylonian influence many aspects of Hebrew 
tradition were. His chapters on the “Hebrew and Babylonian 
Sabbath", “Views of Life after Death”, and “Hebrew and 
Babylonian Ethics", are most interesting and important. 

Mention must also be made of the masterly sketch of the 
Babylomanand Assvrian Heligion contained in Chapters TV and V 
of Professor Jastrow's Civilization of Babylonia and Asswra, and 
that on the same relizion.in Religions of the Paat and Present, odited 
by his colleague, Professor Montgomery, In these sketches his 
yaststores of knowledge and his ram powers of presentation enableil 
him to present masterly sketches, scientific in charcter, and de 
lightiul to reac. 

In the volume last mentioned we have, fortunately, a sketch of 
the rise and characteristics of Mohammodanism, which exhibits 
the same qualities st their very best. This mnsterly lecture, with 
its analysis of the elements which enter into Islam, its apprecia- 
tion, ite criticism, and the clearness and virility of its presentation, 
makes one regret that circumstances did not lead Profesor Jastrow 
to write more upon that religion. 
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Lack of space: makes it impossible to speak of Professor Jastrow’s 
servines to the history of religion rendered in the publication of 
numerous articles in pencdiewls nd menevelopeiias, These. 
articles were often of great importance. Some of them other men 
would have made into a book. Tn canchision, eaphasis should be 
laid upon the fact that Professor Justrow’s service to the seianece 
of religion was not confined to his own weighty contributions to 
its liternture. He rendered an equally great service by organizing 
enterprises which called forth the contributions of others. It 
was he who conceived the idea of s series of handbooks on the 
history of réligion, the publication of which wae undertaken by 
Ginn & Company, ef Boston, (Profeseor Jastrow became editor 
of the series and induced the other scholars to write their hooks. 
Indirectly, therefore, we owe to him such important works as 
Toy's Introduction to the History of Religion, Hopkins’ Heligions 
of Tmiia, Chantepie de lo Bayssnye's Religion of the Teutons, and 
Peters’ Heligion of the Hebrews— books which hove been of Inestimn- 
ble vervies to Amencan stholars and have greatly enriched the 
world's historical literature, Jt wos in this series that Jestrow’s 
own book, The Religion of Balylonia and Assyria, first appeared, 

In addition to this, the organization of “The American Lectures 
on the History of Religion®" was due to Professor Jastrow's energy 
and initiative. At a meeting of fifteen persons culled to consider 
the subject, held in Philadelphin on Deoomber 30th, 1891, it wax 
Professor Jnstrow who submitted « plan for establishing such a 
lecture course, to be given in different American cities, The 
general scheme was approved, and Profesor Jnstrow was member 
of the committee appointed to work out n plan for carrying it 
inte effect. ‘hie committee reported at a meeting held at Union 
Theological Semmary in New York on February fith, 1892. ‘Their 
plan was approved and an sssociation was formed to put it into 
operation, Professer Jastrow became secretary of this association 
—an offee which he hel! until his death As always in 
such Organizations, it is the secretary who hes the laboring 
oar, and Professor Jastrow wae the guiding spitit of the ase 
ciation. It is to this seeociation, and therefore to Professor Jas- 
trow, that we owe thad series of brief, readable, and anthoritstive 
volumes, in which Brinton’s Religion of Primitive Peoples, Rhys 
Davids’ History and Literature of Buidhism, Buddo's Religion 
af Terael to the Exile, Cheyne’s Jewish Religion after the Exile, 
Knox's Religions of Japan, De Groot's Religion of the Chinker, 
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Bloomfield’s Religion of the Veda, Steindorf's Religion af the 
Ancient Egyplians, Cumont’s Astrology and Religion Among the 
Greeks and Romans,. and Hirgronje’'s Afohammedanism, have 
appeared. Professor Jastrow's own contnbution to the series 
hae already been mentioned. It is a remarkable series; each, 
like the volumes of the series which Profesor Justrow edited, is 
the work of an eminent specialist, The giving of thea lectures 
sivicl the publication of the yolames have done much to educate 
American people, and have placed within the reach of all on 
authoritative and readable outline of the great religions of the 
world. 

The task of speaking of the producta of Professor Jastrow’s 
many-sided abilities in other fields falle to others. His work in the 
field of whieh we haye been speiking illustrates one of the finest 
traits of his character—his stimulating influence upon other echolars 
and his generosity in appreciating their work. ‘The eminent men 
whe wrote the books mentioned above felt this influence, and the 
humble wand obscure worker, however small his contribution, found 
in Professor Jastrow, if his contribution possessed any merit, a 
cheerme and eneoursging eritic and Trend, Amvorien has biad 
but one other acholur (the late Profesor C, H, Tov of Harvard) 
whose stimulating infivence ealled forth from others « degree of 
Inbar st all apprimehing that which Professor Jastrow elicited. 
Such men stand far above their contemporaries in the selolarhy 
inftuence which they wield. They evoke in others a devotion to 
the search for truth which multiplies many folil the more labor of 
their own hunda It i one of life's highest privileges to have 
known them. The world ema poor without them. Their mem- 
ory i6.4 preeious treasure, 


PROFESSOR JASTROW AS AN ASSYRIOLOGIST 
Ausert T. Onay 
Yare Usivesarrr 


Write sruprimve Anpoan, Arabic was looked upon by Jastrow 
a his major subject; however, he paid «pecial attention also to 
Assyriology, and attended lectures under such scholars an De- 
fitzsch, Oppert,; and Halévy. 

Three years after receiving his degree at Leipzig we find his 
first contribution to Assyriology in « note of sever] pages which 
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appeared in thy Zeitschrift far Axeyriologie on ‘A passage in the 
Cylinder Inseription of Ashurhanpal’, Two years later, followmg 
other brief communications, his first ponepicwous article appeared 
in ‘the text, translation, and commentary of a fmgment of ‘A 
Cylinder of Marduk-shapik-zirim.'’ Tt 1s to the credit of Jastrovw 
that by lever reisoning and on palwographical grounds he placed 
this bitherte unknown king in the Pashe Dynasty, of which only 
four of the eleven kings had up to that time been identified; and 
he actually: proposed that he be placed as the founder af the 
dynasty. This was confirmed by an inscription in the Yale 
Collection pablished thirty yetirs later (Afiee. /nacr. p. 49). 

in 180) he published ‘A Fragment of the Babylonian Dibbarra 
Epic,’ which appeared in the University of Pennsyloania Series in 
Philology, Literature, and Archeology; and a few years later 
‘A New Fragment of the Babylonian Etana Legend’ in the Beitriige 
rur Asayriologie, Both publientions were based upon origy 
inseriptions found in private handa, The latter added materially 
to our knowledge of the Etann Legend, In both treatises Jastrow 
showed remarkable echolarly scumen in handling original material. 
Tt waa his good fortune a fow yenrs later to find also another 
fragment of the Etans Legend in private hands, both of these 
having come from the Library of Ashurbanapalin Nineveh. ‘This 
wis published in Vol. 30 of this Jowmsan. 

Early ¢ in hia career Jnstrow wos attrieted to the study of the 
religion of the Babylonians and Aseyrinns. In 1898 he published 
ie Religion of Balylonia and Assyria aa the second volume in the 
Series of Handbooks on the History of Religions, of which he was 
the editor: It was a very ambitious undertaking owing to the state 
of oor knowledge at that time. He fully realized that the knowl 
edge of the subject waz rapidly Increasing, and that 1t was con- 
sianily necessary to change the perspective and readjust views, 
vet he felt there was sufficient reneon for sifting the certain from 
the uncertain and for formulating his opinions, and thus preparing 
the way for other works that would follow. It was no small task 
to gather the material, digest and present it. But the work wns 
so successfully handled that it remained the chief treatise on the 
aubject until it was supplunted by his lurger work, Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyrvens, which appeared in seventeen parts, 
hetween the vears 1003 and 1013. It wos fret intended that this 
shoukl be a tranalation of the English work into German, but 
during the process of revieing and enlarging it, Jastrow became 
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especially interested in the subject of divination through hepato- 
scopy and astrology, with the result that as he devoted himself to 
the study of the many new texts appearing during the time his 
work grew to.such proportions that instead of one volume, three, 
compnaing over 170) pnges of closely printed text and notes, 
were royuind to present hia contributions on the subject. While 
others had preveded him in the study of Babylonian divina- 
tion, Jastrow's interpretation of the many new texts, the study of 
the religions rites, prictices; anil beliefs of other peoples, and his 
wide knowledge of religions in gencral enubled him to produce a 
work that will be quoted for years to come. By his philological 
work and interpretation of omen texta, hundreds of obscure words 
were discussed, many of which reedived their explanation for the 
first time, One important discovery after another was made, 
resulting in mustry contributions being presented in our journals, 
for Mauniple, an “The Signs and Nanies for the Liver in Babylonia,’ 
‘The Liver in Antiquity and the Beginnings of Anatomy,’ etc. 
In this field Jastrow achieved his greatest success, mind left his 
hane- indelibly written upon our knowledge of the subject. 

In 1911 Jastrow putilished a volume entitled Aspects of Re- 
figiowa Belief and Practice in Asayria and Babylonia, being the 
Ainerican Lectures on the H istory of Keligion, delivered at different 
institutions, In this work he gives not only a summary, in o 
popular and readable form, of all researches in the field, but he 
took the opportunity to recast certain views on the pantheon and 
the cult, thus making them accord with the new matertal which 
had been brought to light. There ean he little doult but that his 
hew presentation of the pantheon in this work is a distinct advance 
upon all previous attempts, He also attempted to distinguish be- 
tween what he called the popular religion and the artificial fann 
given to it in the official cult by the priests, in their efforts to bring 
the beliefs into accordance with their theological speculations. 
This work is the hest compendium at present on the subject. 

In 1915 Jastrow published «a much noeded work on The Civiliza- 
hon of Babylonia and Awyria, This is « survey of the entire Geld 
on a much larger seale than had hitherto been attempted in 
Englieh. In it he gives the results of the activities of explorers, 
decipherers, and investigators in this field of research, It is als 
4 compendium on the customs and manners, the religion, law, 
commerce, art, architecture, and literature of the Babylonians 
find Assyrians. In this work he has admirably selected what was 
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most important fora general view, and also what was most char- 
acteristic, and has grouped his material in very satisfactory form. 

Hix study of some of the legends for his history of the Baby- 
Ionian religion was, at the time, an advance upon previous efforts, 
particularly that of the Gilgamesh Epic. The acquisition of two 
tnblets of an enrlier version of this epic by the Pennsylvania and 
the Yale Collections naturally aroused his interest, resulting in 
one of his latest cantributions to Assyriology, entitled An Old 
Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, published in 1920, in 
the preparation of whieh the present whiter, a8 joint author, look 
a minor part. In the study of these two texts Jastrow's entical 
faculties enabled him to advance materially the juterpretation 
of the epic aa well a4 its analysis into its component parts. | 

His Inst contrilntion to Assyriclogy was’ his article. on ‘An 
Assyrian Law Code,’ which appeared in Part | of this volume of 
the Jocrxat (pages 1 to 59), Tt was the first translation which 
appeared of two large texts from tablets discovered at the aite of 
andient Assur, and published by Schroedor. =f 

‘The extent of Jastrow's work In Assyriology cannot be appre- 
cinted by a glance at his: bibliography under that subject, for 
many of his contributions, liated undor other subjects, are based 
more or less upon his investigations m that field. 

Justrow's erudition, his wide horizon, and his experience in the 
critical analyse of ancient documents, enabled him {to leave the 
beaten path with its conventional views, and diswuss legends, epics, 
and otter texta independently, His excellent preparation gave 
him # view-point that few enjoyed; and his efforts resalted not 
only in contributions which are remarkably suggestive, but which — 
wre full of discoveries and conclusiona, many of which wall stand 
the test of time. Especially in the subject of the religion of the 
doubt the leading authority in the world. | 
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SER ll AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
ASSYRIAN POWER 


A. T. O-usrean 
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sEsER TE ascended the thrane of his father in 
$60, he was no longer « young man, for the reign of Ashur-ns - 
apal had lasted no less than twenty-five years, and he himself 
owned « son old enough to accompany him on distant campaigns 
two years later. His first step was to make a clean sweep of his 
father’s officials, who were replaced with others nearer his own 
age. Ashur-belsukin was appointed furtanw; Ashur-bana-usur 
became the chief musician; Abu-ne-kalli-lilbur, whose name, 
“May the father grow old in the palyce,’ indicated a hereditary 
position, very appropriately was chosen chamberlain of the palace. 
Not one of the men who surrounded the person of the king or ruled 
in the provinces had previously held office high enough to he 
entered ih the eponym lists." 
Thanks. to the efforts of Ashur-nasir-npal, the foreign ‘situation 
was by nomeans threatening, though it offered encouraging oppor- 
tunities for war if the new king cherished such ambitions. During 








the entire quarter-century, Assyria had enjoyed a peace with 
os fs which had never been formally broken, even when 





Pris ide endssiavediceiowe Wéoitins la the ance bhiticr al Asami in 
AJSL 6, 123 ff; FAQS a7, 169 f.; 88 209 ff. The chinl sources are the 
foyal joseriptions, best published in N. Raenraaen Solmoniser den [J's 
Fndskeyften, 1907; for ortticiam of the sources and further bibliography, ef. 
Ohinstead, Historiography, 21 ff. Added maternal ix found in the Assynan 
Chronicle, leet publiration, Oimetead, JAOS $4. 344 ff, Moet valuable are 
the Bulavwat Gute reliefs, Pinebes, J+ Bronze Grncenente of the Palace (ates 
if Balrwat, 1880; King, Bronce Reliefs from the Gater of Shalmaneser, 1915: 
ef_ for discussion, Billerbock, BA 6. 1 ff. Tho Babylonian expeditions are dix 
cued in ASSL 37. 217 ff. The provincial development ia investigated JAOS 
34.344 ff; Amer, Politica! Scirmoe Mer. 12, 00 ff, Lacie of space prevents dis 
cumion of the seanty cultural data, of the rise of the Haldian kingdom, and 
af the earlier Hebrew: history, A map of the northeast fronticr is given al 
the cloge of thie article; four others will be found JAOS 38. 200 8. My 
ellesguon of the Cornell Expedition, Profeanr 3 FE, Wrench of the Vnrversity 
of Missuri, and Dr, B. 8. Charles of Fhiladelphin, have drawn my attention 
to added! topographical data found im Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, and Byzan- 
tina Greek, but oll have been verified. 
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Nabu-apat-iddina violated his neutrality by sending troops to the 
support of the Assyrian rebels in the middle Euphrates valley, 
Neither on the east, where the restless Median tribes were just 
beginning to appear on the Assyrian horizon, nor on the west, 
where the Aramaean invasion for the moment bad been docked, 
wis immediate danger to be apprehended. Syria offered much 
viliable booty, but it was too disunited and too distant for any 
fear on the part of Assyria. On the north alone waa there cause 
for concern. Urartu, or, to use the term preferred by the natives 
themselves, Haldia, was developing a formidable power behind 
the protection of ‘the Armenian mountains, and had already 
forced 4 reluctunt notice from the scribes of sone rsblaiagne ses 
Indeed, the last recorded campaign of the reign had been necesei- 
shi hy the intrigues of that state, and the fnilure of the official 
listorinns to mention the part played by Urartu was eimply con- 
fession of failure to win back the lost laurels. 

Nor did his son dare s direct attack on Haldia at first. In the 
very beginning of his accession year, for he had been enthrone 
éarly, Shal ser collected his foot-soldiers and his chariota and 
entered the dofiles of Simesi land, the rough Tiyari region where 
almost to our own day the Christian mountaineers have preserved 
a hardly-won indepondence, No opposition had been previously 
encountered, mute evidence that the wars of his father on = 
Saopeed had not been without result, that the country to the 

mediate northeast of Nineveh now recognized the Assyrian 
eparicelhin. The first acqmattion of the reign was Aridi, the 
forttess af Ninni, commanding the valley of the Upper Zab? 
The scene of plunder, the pillar of heads, the burning alive of 
youths and maidens, indicated that the new king was to be no 
less harsh in dealing with rebels than his terrible father. In con- 
sequence, all the chiefs from buiir Ashur-nasir-~apal had exacted 
tribute, Harginns, Harmonsie a eAanR, Sitherians, Sirishians, 
and Ulmanians, appeared ares his son.* 

Climbing out of the Zab valley, Shalmaneser descended into 
Hubushkia' by a mountain pass and over hills which reached to 


? Aridi ia probably Julamerik. 

* Mon, 1, 14 —The chronological difficulties as to separation of the first 
two year dissppesr if wo use only the earfiost source, the Monolith, and take 
the 4in the beginning of my reign in my frat-year’ as humping together the 
first two years, the date Airn XII marking the dividing line. 

*Hubushkia is Sert according 1 the Sargon tablet, 07, Thoresu-Dangin, 
Hutti¢me Campagne de Sargon, xi. “The rowte was then by the pass hack of 
Julametik and down the Bohtan Su. 
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heaven like the pomt of an iron dagger, where % passage for the: 
ehariote could be made only with much labur on the part of the 
pioneers, The expital of the same name was soon a smoking ruin, 
and its Naini prince, Kakia, after a struggle in the mountains, 
begged the roya! pardon. The Haldion frontier was reached ot 
sugsnin, a tiny fortress perehed upon s high rock at the junction 
of dnc ainall affluents of the Upper Tigris. Around the arches 
bridge it commanded, the Assyrinns construcied q circular rump 
with no gute at either exit of the road.’ The king set forth in his 
chariots, attended by othera in which were enrried the standart 
Arrived at the doomed city, he dismounted, and, still surrounded 
by his body guards, shot his arrows against the fortress, The 
tmnin attack was launched by the archers, but sappers, protected 
by long Jeather robes, were employed to loosen the stones in the 
walls, and other soldiers attempted an asnult with ladders, The 
natives resisted with bow and spear until the houses were fired, 
when they abandoned the struggle. Opposite the town, a pillar of 
Jiwads was erected, and the survivors, nuked ave for the peculiar 
‘liberty eaps’ ond up-tilted shoes, their necks bound in a yole to 
& long rope and their hands tied behind their bucks, were dragged 
befare the official who stood, chub of office in hand, to receive them. 
Operations recommenced with a skirmish in the open, Opposed 
were the little Haliinns, elail in short robes or entirely naked, 
anmed with long or short Innes, and ¢lefended by the short round 
shield and greaves. In their formation, pairs of archers and 
shield-hearing lancers, they had follawed Assyrian custom. Four 
teen of the surrounding villages went up in smoke, the men were 
impaled on stakes set in the wall, the severed heads were hung in. 
the gates. The invaders out down the palm trees, surprisingly 
far north until we remember that today they still flourish fruitless 
on the warn shores of Lake Van, and captive horses recall to our 
minds the fact thet Armenia hos always been famous for the 
fineness of its breed. ‘The strangest trophy was a rough platform 
on wheels, #o ponderous that eleven men Wits needed to pull it 
long by means of ropes over their shoulders. On it was na huge 
grain jar, no less than eight feet high, held in place by a man 
mounted beside it, and guarded by poles in the hands of the three 














‘Sugania eauinot be Shokh, the Kundish siame of Tauk, Layand, Ninewh 
aad Babylon, 420, a4 Billerbeck, HA 6. 8, since Hubushkia ix now knows. 
to be Sart. The ‘soars may hare wos, oot vin Bil bit by the valley 
the east where Sakh and Sukh Dagh may represent Sugania, 
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men behind. In camp, the grain. wa: ground, the dough mixed 

on the floor, and the bread baked in the round mud oven. The 
eunuch camp-prefect made frequent trips in his chariot to oversee 
the jeilen A of the booty, which waa packed in camp under hia 





The anny eased to a plain for ils next encampment, a 
rectangular walled encloeure, studded with battlemented towers 
within whose protection, in one corner, stood the royal tent. 
Quitting this place, the army pushed on over mountains so steep 
and by roads:so execrable that it was necessary for the attendants 
to drag the chariot horses up the slopes by main force. Without 
encountermny further resistance, Shalmaneser reached Lake Van at 
th village where the mountains ranged sbout the curving shore, 
The procession to the water's edge wus formed, first the two royal 
standards, then the monarch on foot, his high officials, the musi- 
cians playing on harps, finally the bulls and rams destined for the 
snortice, The royal effigy had been carved on & low cliff over- 
hanging the water, where Shalmaneser appeared az he wae wont 
to be seen on state oeeusions, richly robed and with scepter and 
Hart, but unarmer, in token of the peaceful character of his mis- 
fies. "The standards were set, up, with a tall candlestick by their 
side, the king assured an attitude of adoration, two bulls and four 
Tams were slaughtered and presented on the three-legged altar 
before the stele, the libntions were set forth in m jar on an ox-footed 
support. Portions of the slain animals were thrown by the soldiers 
inte the lake to be consumed by the fish, turtles, and wild swine 
that swarmed the shore or the waters. 

The raid had caused much damage to « corner of Haldia, bat it 
was only a corner, and Amme, the Haldian king, had not even 
been engaged* Winter was approaching and the passes would 
soon be closed; Shaimaneser, therefore, decided to return, and by 
the same route, On his way, Asau of Gilean brought in his gifts: 
the horses, catile, and sheep we have come to expect, and with 
them two humped camels of the Baetrian breed. The winter 
months were utilized by Shalmaneser in securing recognition of 
hig suzerainty in Babylonia, Nabu-apal-iddina made a formal 
allinnoe which bronght him under isa lenin control as surely ag 

iertpiba bs thes tandillonat Minx of Armenia, Aram according to Moses of 


Chorene, 1,127.5 of. Hawinem, JRAS (08).12. 446 nt. 
*Aesoant based primarity on the eee salpturm, eked out by the 


Monolith and by the topos 
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any ‘ally’ of Rome; the gods acknowledged his direct rule when 

The Armenian campaign had been a mere reconnnissance in 
force, but it had indicated with sufficient clearness that it would 
be no ¢asy matter to develop successes on this frontier, and it had 
suggested that the material returns might not pay the expenses 
of equipping an army. If plunder were desired, Syria always lay 
open to attack, and it was in this direction that the next offensive 
was planned. Lucky and «unlucky days played o large part in 
Asavrian life; we realize the difference from the moder concep 
tion when we find the army leaving Nineveh on the thirteenth of 
Airu, the beginning of May. Hasamu and Dihnunu were traversed, 
and the boundary of Bit Adini waz reached at Lalate, whose inkah- 
itant« thought only of flight to the hills. A battle was contested 
under the walls of Kiraga, and Abuni, the new master of Adini, 
was forced to take refuge behind its fortificationa, Resistance still 
continued and the Assyrian troops were io danger of attack from 
the rear, ‘They did euceee| in eecuring posession of the Aramaic 
gettlinent of Bur Marna, the ‘Spring of our Lord,’ and when the 
pillar of heads was:sct up, the threat was sufficient to bring m the 
rontnbutions of Halant of ‘Til Abni and of Gauni of Sarugi, whose 
name is conmontec with the Hebrew patriarch Serug.* 

Rafte laid on inflated skins carried the Assyrians across the 
Euphrates to Qummuh, the tritrute of Qataz-ilu was received as in 
$67, Pagarbubuni submitted,!* the domains of Adini were left 
behind, and the cities of Gurgum were reached in the plain sbout 
Marqasi, the modern Marazh."* Shalmaneser was gratified by the 
gifts handed over by Mutailu, which included his daughter and 











* ADC? 28, 24 f. places the offerings before the account of the Ami-Adad 
temple and ie dated in the mooth Mahe ilani, day five, sear one of my royally, 

*Hasunu, tlie Haaamne of the Harman Census, is Howlwe, on the west end 
of Jebel Abd ¢] Acts, Kraciing, Aram are Jiroel, i, n, 2. Schiffer, Arcmaier, 
(4, on the basis of the Harmen Coneqs, restored Saru. ,. os Sarugi, the woll- 
known Sertj of later times. Kirage is reetored by Rasmussen, ad loc. The 
country of Giri Adad is missing, but Sayer, RP? 4. 50, rightly restored Asheha 
on the basis of Ashur nasir apal, Ann. 3. 94, where he in ealled Giri Dadi. 

* Here written Pakerrukbuni, identified by Streck, ZD Mi 1908, 765 n. 2, 
with the land Paqsiahubi written on a bone ring, Lehmann-Haupt, Materiales, 
$3. Tt mnat be near Samoa, oo the Dierbekir-Sa / 
evidently taken. 

"CY. Olmstead, Sargon, 15. 
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her dowry. When he turned southwest, he found his way blocked 
by # coalition of all the more important North Syrinn chiefs which 
Bhd come together at Lutita, Abuni of Adini, Sangara of Car- 
chemish, Sapalnime of Hattina,"t and Haianu of Samal wore tho 
shadbea The last country had tilready been known to the Egyp- 
tiane as Banialis, and its present ruler, Haya, had been preceded 
by an unnamed father and » grandfather Gabber.” The conflict 
resulted in s tactical victory for the Assyrians, hut the allie mic- 
eteded in preventing the siege of Samal and Shalmaneser had to 
console himself for the loss of its spoil with the barren honor of 
erecting w stele under the Amanus at the source of the Saluarn 
River. ii 

The way was open to the soyth, The Assyrian fores: crossed 
the Orontes and appeared before the Hattinian fortress of Alisir, 

not far from where in time to come was the site of the mighty city 

of Antioch: Again the allies blocked the way, aided now by Kate 
of Que or Cilicia,” by Pihirim of Hiluka, the name whence came 
our Cilicia, though at this time it was north of the Gates, and by 
Bur Anata of Tashuga,’ an Aramaean as his name compounded 
with the goddess Anath shows. Again the allies went down to 
defeat and Bur Anata fell into the hands of the conquerors, but 
ane more the victory was followed by no important results and 
‘Shalmaneser was foreed to content himself with tribute from the 
‘kings of the sea coast." 

The quadrangular camp with overhanging towers was pitched 
on the seashore, anii hb Ldtig toch hia “abana akoee:t0 weak 














"To JAGS 38 247, I doubted the correctness of the reading Hottina for 
the nore ual Patina. Ii inger High ecco cupemmar ns 
ni-wi-na, Former, SB Berl, Aims y 1919, 1032, proves that Twas too oonservs- 
live. 

"List of Thothmes TI], 314; Tomking, TABA 0. 283: H. 033; the native 
reoond, vou Luschan, AfiA. Or. Sammiungen, 14, 375: Littmann, SB. Beri. 
Abel. 1911, 976; Samfli waa taken In 728 by Muawiya, Tabari in Brooks, 
JHS 15. 199; iE wee m puart ol the Syrian Thaghs and was taken by Hara al 
Rawhid in 790, see al Baladhuri, 170: Yaqui, er. “Demaly (colloquial Sumihy),' 
ee Neat Cee Sennen Sly 203, but the Assyrian, a4 0 often, proves 

mting of the Arabir. 

worth Salers River, Sachay, SB Bert. Abed., 1892, 320 ff, 

8d restored by: Rasmussen on the basis of ObL 182) nt against Harper, 
ad loe., who reads Kuteshu. 

"Schiffer, ramder, ee oe a ee a ee Add alao 








umbrella, surrounded by his guards and attendants, the most 
important of whom were the three turtanus who faced him. The 
mikter af ceremonies, turning backward, beckoned for the ambas- 
midors to approach. The two representatives of Tyre and Sidon, 
secompanied by their gona, thereupon advanced, their linda 
tuised in adoration. ‘Their beards were pointed, their double robes 
were long and clinging, their turbans were wound with. ribbons 
which fell to their necks, their ahors were upturned. Behind them 
came the tribute bearers, some with trays filled with oriental swret- 
mieata; others with boxes on their padded shoulders or huge 
caldrona carried like caps on their heads. The last of the proces- 
gion stood in the water to unlead their boat, for it was too shallow 
to permit reaching the land. The boats were long, narrow oraitl, 

each with two men, who steered and rowed, ar rather poled them 
along, by oars withuut ourlocks, Ropes attached te the upetand- 
ing heads of camels at the high prows and sterns beld them fast 
10 the shore, They were piled high with bales, dark blue wool, 
wool, lapis laznii, shamu, ingots of gold, silver, lead, and. copper. 

Cloth wis carried on poles suspended from men’s shoulders, and 
one great jar required special attention as it wis handed ftonk tlie 
boat to the shore. Whole trees and beams «f cedar, in themselves 
sufficient te repay the Assyrians for the long trip, were brought 
down and piled up. Actes the water could be seen a rocky islet, 
which bore a town with high battlemented walls und possessed 
two gates. Prom rt came forth, their hands laden with gifts, the 
elief and his wife, her skirt tucked up, hor hair flowing" 

A second stele was ext up ot Atalur, on a cliff by the seashore, 
‘whore one day Antioch’s seaport, Selinonia, was to be located, and 
where the king's predecessor, Ashur-tabl, had already left a 
memorial of his presence” The return journey was equally 

| The Hattinians, clad in short girdled tunics and pro- 
tected only by round helinets and neck-pieoes, wen: casily defeated 
in detail, The Assyrian soldiers seized them by the hair, stabbed 











Schlumberger fragments, Lenonrment, Gaotte Arch, 4, pl. 22 ff. 

@ObL giver Lallor ae the nae of the mountain and this hee regularly been 
quoted as if jt hud os good or better authority than Atalur, Our study, 
Historiography, 20.(., showing tho inaccuracy of the ObL for this earlier period, 
should forever banish Lallar from topographical diwtussons ‘The fon Atalor. 
ie further confined by Mt Atilar, following Lihnann (Lebanon), tl R Si, 1; 
It ennoot pousitily be in the Alexandretta region (Rillerberk, RA 6. 701), 
an6 gianoe af the route placed on the map will show, 
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them, and decorated their chariots with the severed heads. Several! 
of the Hattinian towns, Taia, Nulia, Butamu, fell into the Assyrian 
hands: Hazazu was a good-sized fort on low artificial mound 
which witnessed to the respectable antiquity that already lay 
behind it. When the troops in heavy armor began the excalade 
and the town wuz already on fire, the townspeople could not resist, 
The king received his prisoners under 4 canopy held by his servants 
and placed before the round camp. Great was the contrast 
between the richly-clad Assyrian officials who introduced them 
and the long line of captives, some without a stitch of clothing, 
their necks in a rope-and their hands tied behind them, the women 
with thete hair hanging down their backs:and dothed in gowns 
whieh reached only to elbows and ankles, Tribute from another 
Arame, the king of Gasi, closed the year? 

The eponym office was assumed by the king himeelf-in S58. 
Nineveh wis again left on the lucky thirteenth of Airu. Accom- 
panied by the crown prince, he hastened by the direct road to Til 
Barsip, the capital of Bit Adini, which commanded one of the 
moet important fords of the Euphrates, where to this day the 
tilands show in “immer ond o ferry crosses. The city was large 
fe euch cities went, the rumparta on the land aide were strong, a 
quayecut tothe riverthrough the conglomerate testified to commerer 
by water, wind the charneter of the people wax indicated by the 
expocted Hittite sculpture in basalt*! Leaving the eapital to 
be reduced incon Inter campaign, Shalmaneser crossed: the stream 


™ Mon. 1. 2 7; for Hasse, ef J AOS OR. 248 9. 67; FL. Arne, L' Anthropol 
gre, 20. 24, found seeming trones of pnlacolithle retina at Tell Asis, Thin ia the 
Tue of Tigth Pileser IV, Aun. 144, the modem Kefr Jai, not far from Aloppa, 
Tomkins, Bob, Or. Rec, 4.6. Nulla may be Niara, Ptol, 5; 14, 10; Hartman, 
ZA 14, 399, The sen isthat of Antioch, Winckler, Forsch. 1.104. Butamm be 
the Rillamé of Yerut, e+, in the Anis district, ‘ite montiusy being in the tradi- 
tion of Adam,” that ia, it wae believed to have had an early origin. For Gusi, 
Hote flat Herscline sent hie brother Theodore againet the Arsh, and thoy 
sc hoe aae aca Antioch, where there wae a styfite nome! Simeon, 

pod here they wern dofnated by the enemy, Michael Syr., trana. Dulaurier, 
J4 475. 1a, 

* Por Til Barsip, the present Tell Abinar, ef, Thompeon, PSRA 34, 68 ff; 
Hogarth, Acpidents uf gn Aptiquery's Life, 174 A; Laeorpool Aumals, 2, 177; 
Beil, Ameurafh, 28 1: Saver, PSBA 33. 174, idontifuw it with a Greek 
| Barsampse whieh T do not recognize, 
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in full flood and collected the plunder of stx of the Adini vities= 
While the monarch remained in his camp with his eupuchs, the 
crown prince led his troops nguinst Dabigu, » double-walled city 
with battlemented outworks in the plam, and defended agsinst 
assaults by ladders.or through mines by archers armed with. short 
swords. In the siege of Til Bashere, the king-seated himeelf 
under a canopy ertoted between the camp and the beleaguero 

eity, that he might watch the operation of a new contrivance, 
Fam on ax wheels, directed by a man ina sort of cupola on the top, 
which was attacking the tower guarding the lone gate in the long 
wall, The defenders dropped stones upon it, but in vain; the eity 
on the low mound which gave so commanding « position to the 
enidading Tarbessel was taken, and the inhabitants deprived of 
hands and feet and impaled about the walls, above which pro- 
jected the gable of the palace of ‘Hittite fashion’ so populur among 
the Assyrian a century later. The citizens of the upper town, 
bearded men wearing liberty eaps, with long double robes open: 
at the side and pointed shoes, were led with ropes about their 
necks; the matron, their hair below the waist and barelogged, 
followed meekly, and dromedaries and mules brought out the 
couches and other furniture which were considered worthy of 
removal. The whole convoy wes under the direction of the erown 
prince, whose uncertain stand in his chariot was made easier by 
the protecting arm: of his attendant. His presence was ules indi- 
eated by the smaller tent ot the side of the larger ane occupied 
by his father and by the double guard which watched the camp.” - 





"The other fourare ... .a(T)gn; Togi, the Tula of Tigith Pilewer Iv; 
east of Nira, mare probably Sarin northwest of Toll Rasher; if the next 
fs read aa naturally, Poripa, it may with Sachuu, 24 12, 45, be hen tified with 
Paphars, Ptol. 5. 14, 10; if Patalpn, with Rehifier, Arwmder, 04, it might be 
connected with Tulupa, six miles from ‘Turbesel (Vell Basher), William a 
Tyr, 17: 17, . 

* Debigu i the modern DAbiq, Sacha, ZA t2 €8. ‘The caliph Sulgnian 
follow! the eustom of his famity in making it hie headquarters during attacks 
om Mageisa, died here in 717 A. D, and wos buried in the tall onlled Tell 
Sulamin, Yaqut, «. vr, in 778, Uthman made Dabekon his bass sesinst Gar 
manicia-Marach, Theoph., #21, cf, 431. 

* The eume curious refueal to accept a reading which might comncs with 
ao important later site which hos been manifested in the case of Anad and. 
Bagdadn, is men in ‘Ti Bashere. Sayee, RP*4. 62 n,1, ef. Hsing, OLE 1.360, 
transiiterating in his text, in his translation ‘follows Deliterch, Paradiee, 204, 
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Changing his direction, Shalmaneser fell wpon the territories 
of Carchemish. The capture of Sazabe® brought the-coalition to 
terme, and the narrative for the remainder of the year is made 
up of the list of tribute furnished by the various princes. That the 
numbers have grown in the process of transmission is to be expected, 
but in apite of this; we are given » valuable insight into the eco- 
nomic life of North Syria. The ruler of Hattina of Uni brought 
three talents of gold, a hundred of silver, three hundred of copper, 
the same of iron, 6 thousand articles of that metal, a thousand 
tresses and cloaks, twenty talents of purple, five hundred cattle, 

and five thousand sheep, For its collection, it was necessary to 
penntrate the great swamp of Tngi, access to whieli could be poined 
only by flat-bottomed boats that eould pass anywhere in the 
shallows. "Two men, their long hair bound with fillets and their 
lothes as abbreviated as might he expected of an aquatic folk, 
rowed and steered them by oars hung in thongs, while the wild 
ducks flew before them. Shalnianéser did not trust himself ‘to 


with Mabwhere. Hogarth, Accidente, 165, teports the find of many Hittite 
cylinders and other ema)! objects, but wrongly calle it Pitru. It is referred 
toby Matthew of Edie, 104: Tull Bashir waa o fortified gel’a and an exten- 
aive Sra, inhabited by Aroeian Christians, with outlying settlements ‘and 
markets, well cultivated and peopled, Yaqui, aor, te greatest claim to fame 
te that, as Turbesel, it wee the capital of the famous Crusuder, Jocelyn. of 
Courtenay, Rey, Colonies fromgues, 222. Gregory the Priest, the Armenian 
historian, Nec, Mist. Crois, Hist, Arm. 1, 162 ff, tela us that Masud, after 
‘the capture of Mamah, invaded the territory of Tlill Avedeats, now called 
Thipaahar, in 1140; the nest year ho unsuccresfully attacked it; (wo years 
beter it surrendered to the son of Zangi, lord of Aleppo, though the inhabitants. 
were allowed to withdraw to Antioch. Dr, B. B. Charles, who visited it in the 
spring of 1008, writes as follows; ‘Thi mound lies in the rolling plains five 
hours southerst of Aintab, and ia the most impreseive object in the whole 
tegion. [it is long and narrow, about a hundred fent high, and ja surrounded 
by alow ellipse of maund fortiation which marks the fine of an early wall, 
‘with gateway al east and west Just heyond the west gate is the riaret of 
Qara Baba, “Tilack Father.” Well2quared blocks of basalt and red pottery 
may indicate Hittin occupation, The mound ix called Seraser of Solsaer 
Hisstr, which may be a Kumtish twisting of Siry Hisedr, Yellow Castle, or 
itmey even bea comrption of Jocelyn.’ Curicasly enough, in 1837, ita TATE 
waa Qvzyl Hiedr, ‘Red Castle," Poujouiat, Foynge, 1. 408. Sayer, RP? 1, 109, 
foliowed by Kraeiing, Aram and Jarocl, 2), is incorrect in connecting the Bizhri 
of Tiglath Pileser 1 with ‘Tell Daahor. 

“ Sarabe may be the Shadi of the Syriac Mir Mu‘sin legend, Detitesch, 
Paradies, 98, and the Seshen of Thutsneee [1], 245, Tomkina, TSRA, 0. 245, 
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such uncertain protection, but contented himself with a position 
on. the shore actoss the water irom where, on a low: mound in the 
midst of the swamp, stood the capital, a doublo-gated fortress with 
battlemented walls. Under the parasol which the damp heat 
demanded, he received the Hattinian monarch, aping the Assyrian 
with his long fringed robe and shawl, With him were his nobiles, 
with long hair on head and face, long robes carefully draped, and 
the inevitable Hittite upturned shoes. Among them was to be 
beerved 4 man with # strongly negroid face, mute witness to race 
mixture. The plindering waa thorough, and the attendants ¢ar- 
ried off their goods in baskets and sacks, sking filled with wine, 
trays heaped with valuables, tusks of wlephants, From a smaller 
castle, also on a mound in the water, came other suppliants, bear- 
ing the same wifts, but with different dress, short robes which, 
exposed their bare limbs, and the regulation shoes, Arumnaecans: 
who had forced themselves in by the side of their Hittite neichbors.. 
A third esstle in the swamps furnished ndditional gifts of liorses 
and cattle, the latter to this day driven in hoge herds tilong the 
watery ways. One of these Aramacans trudged along, on his back 
a huge wine jar which was destined to be placed later on a tripod 
by the table under the tont which Shalmaneser had caused to be 
pitched some distance back from the shore. The tragedy behind 
the curt elatement of the annals, ‘his daughter with her rich dowry 
I received,’ is sensed in the hali-grown Hittite maiden, hor hair 
barely reaching to her neck, who stretched out her hands in vain 
supplication to the relentless conqueror who lund determiner to 
immune her in hia harem. 

Sangara was not so rich as the king of Hattina, for the commer 

™ References in Egyptian records anit in the Amarna lnters are to Gosle 
Syria, not to Ungi. The earliimt certam Teferenoe i4 in $32 wher the Assyr, 
‘Chron. uses it while Lie Obelisk hae -Hattine Tiglath Pileasr TV regularty 
wees Uni, Ann. 92, 145.5 ‘Amy occnre in the native Zaker inscription: [t 
was Enown to the Greeks as Amykee Pedion, Polyb, 5. 59, 10: and Amyke, 
Mfalalinn, 1. 257. “The form ‘Umas is said to occur in Syrian Marterolugies 
The Rocatw from Marush sustained a defeat her in G4, Balndheri, 189, of, 
Brooks, JHS 18. 207, ef. 80, Asa EGro, first of Antioch and then of Aleppo, 
it was the source of most of the grain which supplied the formor city, Wneut, 
#6 Tn 1272, it was mvnged by the Mongols, the expedition of Lajiny pasate 
through it in 1206, in 138] Ht was the scene of  docisive dofent of the Arabs 
from Aleppo by the Turkumans, Weil, Geech,, 4. 73, 21 1, 530. Amaiy wna 
peat os tae Commnetiaa in 1138, Chron. f. Arm, Ree. Hist Crois., Hig. 
din, 1, 
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cial predominance of North Syria was yet to be gained by Car- 
chemish. His gifts were buat three talents of gold, seventy of silver, 
thirty of copper, a» hundred of iron, twenty of purple, five hundred 
weapons, five hundred eattile, and five thousand sheep, horses, - 
buffaloes, and oats, Lott he made up the account by presenting 
a hundred noble maidens, whom the seribe cynically lists between 
the weapons and ihe eattle. Four of Sangura's exetles, all located 
along the banks of the Euphrates, on low mounds and without 
the usual overhanging platforme, were forced to disgorge. The 
citizens, headed by Sangara himeelf and his two beardless gons, 
were not unattractive; profiles less sharp than those of the Assyr- 
imate, noses straight, hier herr and beards. The common sort 
had retained their ancestral garh, the conical twisted turbans, 

the long double robes, the upturned shoes, but Assyrinn fashions 
had conquered the nobility, who wore the long single robe and the: 
eat with plain sleeves which characterized the victors. Haianu 
of Samal offered ten talents of silver, ninety of copper, thirty of 
iron, three hundred articles of clothing, the sume number of cattle, 
and ten times that number of sheep, two hundred cedar beams, 
two homens of ecdar BE, sa well as his daughter, 

Whatever we may think of these Indemnities, the direct result 
if not the direet incentive of the expedition, and however exag- 
gerited these statistics may be, we have no reason to doubt the 
amount of the yearly assessments, for their very modesty is the 
heat proof of their authenticity. Hattina gave o talent of silver, 
two.of purple, a hundred eedar bouns; Samal gave ton manas of 
gold, » hundred cedar beams, and a homer of cedar BE; Agua 
fave ten manus of gold, six talents of silver, five hundred cattle, 
and five thousand sheep; Carchemish provided but a mana of 
gold, 4 talent of silver, and two of purple; Qumumuh furnished 
twenty manus of silver and three hundred beams. 

_ The interest of this passage is great, For the first time, we are 
afforded, nob #tatistics of booty taken in raids, but a formal 
tribute list. Noteworthy is the disproportion between the indem- 
nity demanded from those who retieted or rebelled and the annual 
tribute which was barely one pereent of the other. It paid to 
mtabersit2* 

Ahuni- of Adini wns wot oné of those who preferred an inexpen- 
sive submission, for in. the very next year, 857, Shalmaneser was 





_* For fuller discussion, cf. Olmstead, Amer. Political Sinnes Rome), 12, 
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again called to the west. [nspired Oe 
Haldia, Ahuni broke his pledges and led the whole of his a9rmy 
RE the Asayrinn border; The Monolith, erevtod four years 

cacribes in detail the manner in which Shalmancser marched 
at GE SSE of his troops for the third tiiaa'on the caren 
thirteenth, the thirteenth of July; the contemporury record, act 
wpin Til Barsip itself immedintely after its oceupation, almite that 
the operition was entrusted to his general Tt woe this genera! 
who drew nigh to the mountain which the enenry kad chosen as 
a battle ground, who blew like the firree windstorm thut breaketh 
the trees, lot fiy hie troops like a hawk agninst hi opponents, 
and drove Ahuni like » thief out of the camp, so that thie hang 
might despail tus royal treasures. The name waz ¢hangel- to 
Kar Shulmanasharidu in honor of the sovereign whose fort it 
became. ‘Two mighty lions of bamlt, inseribed with a recard af 
the conqiiest, were placed in the southeast gate, while inside the’ 
walls was a stele in basalt where Shalmancser was to be seen. 
addressing the rival prince with his conical cap™ ‘The other 
Hoonpimd cities were given -sinilar Asavrian mmes. Chief among 
them was Pitru on the Sayura river, known to readers of the 
Bible as Pethor, the bone of Balaim, whieh had its name changed 
to Ashur-utir-ashat? and Mutkinu on the opposite shore, where 
Tighth Pileser had settled colonists, only to hove them ousted 
by the Aramanans in the dave of Ashor-rabi“” Bit Adini was not 
complolely Assyrianized, for a century later Amos-saw the outting- 
off of the scepter-bearer of Beth Edon still invthe future, and its 
taptivity. was remembered as late ns the days of Senincherits 
(Amoe 1,5; 2 Kings 10, 12). 

The season was still early and « far-reaching plan of operations 
had been worked out, with intent to punish the Armenian prince 
who dared contest the control of the Ruphrates ervssing. ‘Turning 
Ren brent the river, the Assyrians filed along the slopes of the 











= 'Thranqeon, PSHA 34. 66 M1; Hogarth, Aanidents, op. p. 176; Bell, 
Amuraih, 35 ff. 

a0 That Pitew ie the Pethor in Aram Neharaien of Numb, 22, 5: Deut 23.5, 
hoe heen aneopied aince the marist days of Aseyrian sturdy. Ut js the Pedro 
of Thothmes IT], Miller, Asien, 201. Rayee, PSBA 33. ITT, locates it ab 
Beret... ‘The Sagura is the Sajitr, Dolitesch, Purndice, 183... The other cites 
were Ali: (Asbat la kuna); Nappigi (Lita Ashuy); Huguiiti (Qibit Astur): 
Shaguys, the Shaqiq Debbin, « small fort near Antioch, Vaqnt, 0,2, 

BJ AOS 37. tap; 38, 211. 
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buge Sumu mountain down into Bit Zamani, and thence through 
the wild mountain paths of Namdanw and Merhisu to Enzite in 
Ishin. At the source of the Tigris, at Saluria and under. Mount 
Kireqi, amidst tho most savage of scenery and amotig¢ tribes as 
wild today as they were when their ancestors resisted the march of 
Assyrian armies, the full-grown Weel Tigris enierges in « gorge 
whose walls had already been adorned with the sculptures of the 
first ‘Tiglith Pileer. At this time, Shaliunneser carved the first 
of the reliefs which were to commemorate his visit to so astound- 
ing a spot.** 


_ # Phe Tigtt Grotlo. wna visited by the Comell Expedition, but there is 
little te add to the excellant acnount. of Lehmann-Haigt, Armenien, 1. 490 ff; 
Verk, Berl. Anthr. Gee, 1901, 226 ff; Belek, 2¢f, f. Mtlosologie, 1800, 245 fF, 
The questian of identifications has not beer wo succrasfully hondled. The 
cmodern name teundonubustly Beiqalin, az we established by repented question= 
ing, tnt this i# a4 undoubtedty a Kurdish corruption of Dhil Qarnain, for in 
the days of Youpit,«. ¢., Dijle, the eavtle abowe ‘Ain Dijle, was known ns Hien 
Dh) Qaernaia, ‘Alocntucler's Canthe.’ Dhi'| Qarnain, belanging to Amida, was 
conquered by Tyad in 630, Waqidi, quoted Tomaschek, SB Wien, 183, 4, 16, 
who aleo quotes Evita Effendi az giving Shaté i Zhu'l Qaronin as tho ‘Tigrie 
source, hot f esonot verify the reference, Finally, ‘Taylor, in the middle of 
the Ist orntury, Heerd the term applied to thr wholn country beyond the 
ieatle, Jour, Hoy. Geog, Soe, 25,42. In view of all this, it be difficult to me 
how Lolimann—Hanpt can say “Wenn die Kunden Bylkalen mit Dhulleipmnin 
in Verbindung bringen, . -. 80 ist dies cine jeglicher wiseenschaitlichor 
‘Pulisagh Volks Etymologie,” Verk. Berl. Anthr. Gea, 1001, 
229 8.1. The identifiration tit ite tam «. misunderstanding, for which Vaqut 
hime! wifyeds the correction. iAiassbti i. al ata asiasetel. for which be 
gives an dlaborite pedigree, ‘the first svures of the Dijle is at a ple called! 
“Ain Dijle, to and « holf days from Amid, ot « place known aa Halfiraa, from 
a dork cavern.’ He then inserts an interpolation referring to Nabe el Rilih, 
the Arghuna stream, as ihe first tributary, coniing from Shinmhat, and to 
Wadi Salh, between Mayalarkin and Amid, that is. the Ambar Chai. The 
‘earlior scooun! then continurs ‘Tt is ssid it ies from Holiires, ond Halim 
(athe place at which ‘Ali the Armenian euffered martyrdom.’ Then comes a 
rp n, taking sip Uo tributaries, beglaning with Wad! Satidamt, 
ahich cores from Dah al Kilab, We mith inairt.on thie interpolation, aw 
‘wtherwiae uur passage would refer to the Wadi Salb: which in reality le evtdhurhed 
‘ne being an afflunnt, nod the orlgine! stream. Halfirae may by trond back 
to the Syriic Holiirie and the Armenian Oiorh (Vartan, quoted by Tomaschek, 
‘iL ej. ili Ain: te fischer wien, ts tha’pam Tiyrienn, siete: the pase Ficche, 
sand eight eile from Phisian, the modern Fis, Procop. Aed_ 3.3; ibs earliest 
form Chwush, Tiglth Pileser TV, Ann. 177, of 730, We may not compare 
Baluris, which survives in Salors an the Dibene Bu just north of the tewn of 
that name. Nor may Iyricon bo connected with Lijo, for this is the Mlugia 
of Tighsth Pilser TV, Ann, 131, the Legenda (MS. fegerat) of Tac. Ann, 14. 25, 














The pass of Enzite next saw the advance of the Assyrian foress. 
Having thus penctrated within the border range, they eroased the: 
Arsania, the eastern branch of the Kuphrates, and entered Suhme, 
stormed its capital Uashtal, and took ite ruler, Sua, prsoner. 
Thence they descended into Daineni, where they were again In 
territory once mided by Tiglath Pileser, Shalmaneser, ifwe may 
accept the double testimony of inseriptions and sculptures that 
he was present in person, wae at last before the capital of Arame, 
Armahkun, ona rocky elevation north of Lake Van, double walled 
and with towers; In the ensiing action, the little Haldians, armed. 
with ewords and javelins, and wearing helmets, chort skirts, and 
pointed shoes, put up i good resistance, and even dared to seize 
the bridles of the cavalry und chariot Lorsesin the vain attempt 
to stop the Assyriun advance, The mounted archers ¢ompleted 
their discomfiture, the footmen stabbed them or hacked off the 
legs of the dead and wounded, They managed to reach the gates, 
and under the protection of their companions’ shields, set fire to 
the city. "The town wes soon burning and the-main body of the 
Haldians, hurrying through the mountains, found that they had 
arrived tuo lute. Arame was driven hack in confusion to the hills 
where he suffers! o second defeat. The aceustomed pillar of 
heads jul the stakes with impaled prisoucrs wen: followed ly the 
erection of a stele on Mount Eretia. Only then could the Aseyt- 
iins march down to the lake and repeat the ceremonies which 
hac murked the beginning of the reign.” 





a8 Lahinann-laupt points out, Verh Bert Anthe Gee, 1000, 490, 2. Uhoush 
in #i/, f, Bvinotogie, 1899, 253, he argues that the eervet form of thu tuodern 
plane ie Laje, Hijy being folk etymology! Por Kireqi, ef, Craig, wd lee. Atreck, 
ZDMG (008, 759. Ishus ie the Lowa of the Boehar Kol tablets, aceonding 
to Strock, Hibylemians, 2.245. The identity of Alsi with Emaite is proved by 
bt 42 which gives all the numes «sve Enzite whose place ix taken by Alsi. 
"Mon. 2. 40 ff.—The start from the Tigris Tunnel proves the ase of the 
pace called (thariaon in Byzantine times when it had « special official to: 
eunrd it Hlillerherk BA 6, 29, argues for the Harmit pass, bot this wold 
be wry rommdabout from the Tigris Tunnel, ond the distance actually traversed 
north of the bartier chain in tio short for an advance from ao Tar west, We 
ourselves cume south through the Harput pase bit we went almiodt to Dir 
bekir before turning north aguin to the ‘Tunnel, The Mush pase is too far 
east to be connected with Alsi, Tho Areanin is till called the Arsanime 3, 
and Sulme munt be the region alwet Mush, Arzachku may well be the Ardaile 
weet of Meinsgerd, Maapero, Hist 4.61.9. 4. Belek, Verh, Hert. Anthr, (Pet, 
, 1996, 71, identifies Akuri or Agguri near Ararat with Adduri, Eretia may be 


Ereshst near Arjish; just before were the cities Aramale and Zantiuna, with 
eking . . . uty. 
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Over mountains so high that the attendants must needs lend 
the chariots, the army continued to Gilzan, where camp was 
pitehed bofore the chief castle which wus situated on a high hill 
beyond a stream. The inhabitants, led by their chief Aswu, were 
clad in the long double robe, up-turned shoes, and filletedt hair, 
which characterised the Hittites and contrasted so strangely with 
their Semitic countenances.. Some brought kettles on their heads 
or skins of wind slung over their hacks; others drove horses; cattle, 
sheep, goats, not to forget the seven two-humped camels. ‘To 
judge ‘from the bronze door representations, they were burely the 
size of ponies; after the lapse of a generation, the Obelisk pre- 
sented them grown to twice the height of a man, and the tribute 
had likewise grown, adding all sorts of minerals and Toyal robes. 
Asau was ordered to reecive within his temple a atele of Shal- 
maneser, and the canipaign was brought to a close by the capture 
of Shilaia, the fort of Kakin of Hulushkia 

So jong-continued an mxpedition, sweeping around 4 stroteh of 
bertitory a thousand mules tn an “ur line, seeme almost incredible, 
and perhaps the task wns divided among various armies, Even if 
the hastiest of raids, it must have completely exhausted the 
Assyrians, Quite naturally, the year 856 witnessed hut two eam- 
paigns of decidedly minor importance, in which the king took no 
part.. Ahuni of Adini still persisted in his ‘rebellion’; the castle of 
Shitamrat, on a steep rock by the side of the Euphrates, was taken 
in three days—according to the seribe who here quote literally 
n passage fram the records of the king's futher.“ The land of 
Zamus, so often visited by the troops of Ashur-nusir-apal, was 
now coming to be ealled Mazumnua; the inhabitants fled before 
the Assyrian advance to 8 eva on which they enibarked in ships of 


a 





Son. 2. 0) f.—Billerbeck, BA O. 42 £., takes tho expedition dike east 
anross the boundary mountains, along the Khol-Dilmin rewme!, thers chiaes acurthy 
and not far west of the Wrumin sea, finnlly tack ta Aesyria by the Koleshin 
fia. Something is evidently wrong eiih our eoorme, the topographical 
confusion id 0 extmoniinary, expevially in the sonehiding statement that after 
the capture of a Hubishikian furt, the army cate out by the pass Kirra abovr 
Arbels. This, of coursd, ie the worst pouscnse, a a glance at the relative 
positions of Hubushkia, Kirrum, and Atbela will show, Perhaps (hn beet 
conjecture is that the army went dawn the valley of the Bithe Chai, 

Mon. 2. 60 ff; of. Ashur-nasirepal, Ann. 1,40 6, Streck, 24 10. 73h. 
The Euphrates wes wot creel, therefore the identifiestion with Rim Qal’a, 
Muspero, Ait. 3. 68 n. 3, is impossible. 
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urbale wood, but the invaders pursued on rafts of skins and ‘dyed 
the sea with their blood ike woal."™ 

The contemporary Monolith inseription gave no campaign for 
855. A few years later, the door seulptures showed the subjuya- 
tion of Anhite of Shupre, One seene illustrated the siege of Ubi. 
The main fortification was in thre sections, each with a gute, the 
central portion on a high hill, the others on-somewhat lower anes. 
There were two outforts, one already in the hands of the besiegers. 
The attack, under the personal direction of the king, was carried 
oo entirely by archers, on foot orin chariots: An ounnamed city 
was also shown, mgnin situated on three hill: On one was an 
outfort, with the wall extending down to lower ground: Frain 
the crest of the next, the walls of the main settlement stretched 
teross a gully and covered all the third elevation. Whnt thir eap- 
tives had already euffered is indicated grimly by-a high isolated 
pillar before which were heaped three piles of heads. The crown 
princes hod already appeared in the battle, well protected by the 


tall chield in the hands of his squire; he now took charge of the 
train of captives, the men nuked and yoked, the women in long 
rolws. though the only hint of booty was a lone horse The cape 


lives ware presented to a high official, the governor of Tushlian, 
who stood at the gate of the walled city ons low hill. This cam- 
pele, which in reality was carried out not earlier than 853, was 
in later editions of the an 

the year 855." 





A: glance wt the Assyrian Chronicle showa wliy the Monolith. 


placed no foreign expeditions in this year 854. A new turtunis, 
Dan-Ashur, has by 854 taken the ploce of the Ashur-bekukin of 


857, and o new chamberlain, Bel-bana, appears in S51. The for- 


mer officials, wo can hardly doubt, fell into disgrnoe ax a resnlt of 


# palace revolution, and it wae this crisis at home which prevented 


an expohition. 
We cannot too much regret the misfortune which haa prevented 


aman of exceptional fores. for otherwise he could not have ruled 





| ™ Mo. 2 75 if.—For Mazanmua, ef. Billerbeck, Sulelmania, $3 ff,; tho sun. 
can only be Zerthor, ibid. 47. The route would be that back of Penjwin, 


Murray, Guide, 223, which pmbably ie connected with the Bunagishiy pss. 


The cities are Nikdime and Nikders. 
™ Bull, 60. restored from Obl 82 ff, 


mals moved forward to fill the gap in | 


Assyria, in spite of disaffection, for more than a quarter of & cen- 


a 
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tury. Near the end of this Jong nerlod. from S33 onward, when he 
and his royal master had both long since passed their prime, the 
conduct of the wars was regularly entrusted to Dan-Ashur, ond, 
whit is till more to the point, the fact was mentioned in the royal 
anos, With this amazing tribute to the position he had secured, 


we nuiy hraocket the attempted pushing back of the period when 


he came to power, The same Obelisk edition which gives him such 
great honor, just ouee breaks ibs oustony of dating by the regal 
years. This isin. Sib, when the date given is the eponymy of 


~Dan-Ashur, though the official fram: whom the year was actually 


oumed, Ashur-bana-asur, held thik office in 826 as he had thirty 
years before! We shall meet Don-Ashur peain, as the cause for 


the great revolt at the-end of Shalnimneser's reign.” 


Affaire at hotie ones more in order, it was possible to turn to 
foreign eqnqucsin. fn) the opaung days of May, the Assyrian 
armies wmdertook a new enterprie which was inypartant noth 


ith itself, and was toy have «till greater significance in the minds af 


modern students, for in this year 854 Assyria was brought face to 
fane with « little: state in: Palestine which waa to secure undying 
fame by ite relimon sand ite literature. 

The first stop was wt the river Balih, where o vortain Giamey 
had retained his independence in the heart of Mesopotamia, The 


‘inhabitants feared at the royal approach, and themselves, that is 


to aiy, the Assyriun partizans, gut Gianuwy to death. Shab 
maneser entered tho towns of Kitlaln and Til sho Balahi, and pro 
eeeded to amake the land an integral part of Asevrin, in sign of 


which the Assyrian godw were placed in the temple and a cere 


monin! feast wax’ celvbrited in the palace of the late ruler, The 
booty from his treasury was curried off to Assyrin, and the failure 


io ‘nome ih new king indicated that the incorporation, long ago 


eninnided ‘by the necessities of the ense, was st last being carried 





The ee objective was Kar Shulman asharidu, as Shulmaneser 
insizta on calling Til Barsip, and once more the Euphrates wae 
passed at ile-flood. At Ashur utir ashat, to which he grodgingly 
gives its native name of Pitra, he received tribute from the kings 





See further Olmatead, JAGS 34. 347; Histormygrephy, 37 

“ Mon, 1 al totaly arena Ms Lana Scare ers Geach, 300, 5 
proved by the Palihi of the Bobsier fragments, AT 2 82; Tell Balfih ay 
anicther nasse for the Tell Mabira celebrated in Syrine Uterury history, Yarut, 





a, 
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nish, Kurn- 
dashpi of Quinmuh, Arame of Guusi, Lalli of Melidis; farther up 
the Euphrates, Haianu of Samal, Kalpurunda of Hattina and 
Gurguin, ‘The goal of all his efforts in this region was Halman, os 
important then as a religious center as it ia today, under ite half- 
westernized name of Aleppo, aaa center of trade und transporta- 
tiou. In the beginning of the fourteenth century, it had been 
brought by Subbi luliuma within the Hittite empire, its king had 
proved his loyalty by his death at the hands of the Egyptians in 
the battle of Kadesh, another ruler had made himself a subject 
ally by « treaty with Dudhalia, and s Hittite inseription still 
survives. Then there is silence until we find Shalmaneaer auerific- 
mg to the local Adad, in the central shrine for that mast character- 
istic of West Semitin deities, In this manner, Shalmaneser muscle 
good his title to be considered, by gods as by men, the rightful 
ruler of North Syria” | 








* The entliestsite of Aleppo wine at Ain Tell, ane hour north af ihur mty, 
where neolithic remaing were found. by Neophytus-Pullary, L' Anthropalagie, 
26.02 9. ‘The "Aer of the Amenemhab inseription may be Aleppa, Miller, 
Asien, 256; Rewerches, [, pl 83, The chiof af Hy-r'-b' at Kracheuh, Lepsitia, 
Denkmiler, 3. WL; of. Pirenatyl, Records, ft. 154: Bsc’ of the Hittite 
Ireuty, 27, is taken ax Aleppo, dhid, 171; ut Miller, MVAG 7. 5, $8 argaos 
that no North Syrian state in represented, and eunnects it with Herpe [tk iw 
Hatha in the Boghas Koi records, Winckler, OLZ I0, 851 n. 1. Petrie argues 
from ite non-eppesrinoe in the Amarcna letters that Nariha-Ner ie the earlier 
ate, Fist. Boyt, 2310, but he forgets the Fittite Inscription, of, Olmstead. 
Charkes-Wreneh, 2fittite Timcriptioma, 44 ff, Ty ihe classical peraxl, the name 
wirvived in the name of the strear, Chalos according to the reading wf the 
MES. in Xenophon, Arb. 1. 4, 0, the correct form being probably he Chula, 
Chertob. is ‘Thesdos{, 44, in Bekker, Anecf, Fr, 1400, the moder Quwiq. 
Seloucis Nirator changel jie name to Beroca, Ap « Syr, 57; Yaqui, er. 
Haieh. Liem the Jewish high priest Mennlaus wae murlered by Antiochus 
Fupator, 2 Mace. 15:4; Jos. Ant. 12. 585. Demetrius LT besieged his brother 
Philip bere, andl Strato, tyrant of Berven, callod im Mithridates the Purthian 
to take the Seleucia king prisoner, Jow Ant 1, S64. Hernciron of Beroca 
revolted from Antiochus CGrypus in 04 B.C, Psion (4, Athon, 4; 38; 
Trogua, 39, actually says he migned, that ts, aa king of Syria. Mis am TNony- 
sius wae later tyrant af Heroes, Strabo 16.2, 7: ef. Unger, Philodegus, 55, 11 ff, 
In the time of Strabo, |, +, it wae a enall town. The editors of the Delphine 
| Pliny, wd 6. 10) real « coin of Antoninus Pius as Sy(raca) Ke(roea) Liegionam) 
Eixeepit), this proving it the seat of a legion, arid that this was at one time 
the IV Parthica seems indicated by the Kusrtoparthe} from Berees of Theo- 
phyl. 2. 4, 9, i was on the road of Julian, Ep. 27. Piol. 5. 14, 13 nenloes (Cha- 
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Soon after, the invaders were in. the territory of Irlmleni of 
Hiamath, and no difficulty was experienced in Jooting the frontier 
cities and in burning the royal palaces within, Pargs, for example, 
stood on a low artificial mound defended by « streni and by its 
high battlemented towers, above whore walls appeared ta the 
wayfarer hich buildings with flat roofs and many windows. The 
assanilt was launched under the protection of 1 amall fort and was 
ussisted by a moveable ram, or rather sow, with staring eyes, 
projecting snout, and heavy necklace, moved forward by a kneeling | 
man behind whom stood archers encased in the rear. The defend- 
ers were unusually brave, for they fought from the open space in 
front, o& well ws from the walle.” Adennu, m smaller fort of the 
same charscter and with the same situation, wns attacked by the 
king in person and with all his troops. It was finally taken by 
escalnde” and the Assyrians advanced without further resigtanee 
up the Orontes valley, through orchards laden with figs, to 
Qarqara®, Although the fort was small and the mound on whieh 
it stood wae not particularly elevated, ite battlemented towers 
were much above the average height and ita position was strategic, 
‘for ita loss would permit direct attack upon Hamathe. 

At this point, Shalmaneser found his-way blocked by « coalition 
of a size rarely scen in Syria. At the head, Shalmaneser phices 
Bir luni or Haciadeser of Damnaretn, « name which certainly ie not 





Antonine Itinerary, 193 1, but not a @ rond center, As Callicame, it bs» 
center toe route to Edesn, 191, aul to Lares, 195, The identity of the two 
li shown by identity of distanees, 18 mp. of Borwo-Caleide and Callicome- 
Caloida, of. also the distance, 24 m.p., Callioome-Bathnos. At first, ite church 
was onder “apheeea, pend Cypr, S61, later it became autocephalic, Not. im 
Celoer, Ays. #t/,, [t last appears as Birawwk, Yaqut, « ©. Halob. 
nan pein ey is aaa thase by -Chosrhora, Chrom Edess, 
106; by Nieephoargs, Glyoss, 470; by. Timur, Neshri, ed, NAldeke, ZDMG 
1h; SW. Tho Arabio Etormture on Halob i enormous, and we tinny simply 
note the vivid picture by Tin Jubair, 25) 1, and the reference wo the Hittite 
imcription, secribeel to Ali bh. Aba Talis, 

“Phorm, 24 0. 155, ileutities Marga with the place in Ammrns, E. 87. 
The third city wae Argann. 

© Adenta is tho modem Dink m the Jobe er Tihd m the center of one of 
the rain fields explored by the Princeton Expedition. it is the Atinni of 
Tigisth Pileer TV, Ann. 140; anil probably the Adinuu of the letters HL. 314, 
BOD, O42, ae well as the Atinu of 1. 762, ef Johus AJSL 2.220, Hartmann, 
20PV 2. 15, however, identifies with Tell Lotmin, northiensé of Hamath, 
the al Atanin of Yanubi, Sachas, aA 12. 47. 

* For Qargara, cf. Olmstead, Sorgen, 02. 


aio or, 7, Olmstead: 


the same as the Biblical Ben Hadad, bot whose relation to the 
other known rulers of that city is shrouded in mystery.* Accard- 
ing to the Assyrian statistics, his troops cansisted of twelye hun- 
dred chariots, the same number of cavalry, und twenty thousand 
foot. Irhuleni comes next with soven hundred chariots, the same 
number of cavalry, and ten thousand foot, Somewhat to our 
eurptise, the third place is taken by Ahabbu of Sirla’ or Ahab of 
Israel, thigh this partioular incident is not mentioned in the 
snered| ook. Exaggerated as the two thousand chariote ‘and the: 
ten thousand. eoldiers nasigned to him may be, they do prove 
that Terne) was's fairly considernble state as states went in Syria, 
while the fact that Ahab his the largest number of chariots found 
in the coalition is the more remarkable since the Bibliesl narrative 
of the ware with Ben Hadad imply that Jsracl was particularly 
deficient in this respect, Of the less important contingents which 
played » part in this epoch-making conflict, we have five linndred 
Gusi from Cilicia, « thousand Egyptians, whose-aid gay not be 
unconnected with the appearance of the name of Osorkon IT m. 
Ahab's palace at Samaria « series from the Phoenician states, 
ten chariots and ten thousand foot from Erqanats, two hundred: 
from Mattan banl of Arend, the same from Usanaia, thirty char- 
inte and len thousand foot from Adon baal of Shiana, a thousand. 
camels from Gindibu, the Amb, firet indication thet tlie trae Arabe 
are following the Arnmarines in their invasion of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, auil tan thousand foot from Banha, the gon of Rububi, 
the Ammonite.© 





The while problem is diemeed in detail by Lockenbill, ASL 27) 267 4 

0 Nelener, Versord Theol, Ree. 1, 248 M1, 

# Trqanata ia the Ericatu (t-r-ny'-tw) of the 2d yeor of Thothines TT, Ligidine, 
Dentredler, 3. 30; Miller, Asien, 247; Breasted, Ree da, 2.214 f, the Irgota 
of thee Amarna letter where the mention of Bomom (SimyteSumta! shows it 
to be idendica! with ‘Arqa, Gen. 10, 17, which has the aime form, “Arqa, in 
the anal of Tighth Pileser IV, 148. For the classies) ArkeChmared aad 
the modern “Arqa, of. Robinson, Hilt. Rea, 3. 570. aanata io the Tem af 
Tigisth Pileeer TV, Ann. 146, Theorie fe Simb-ra, Arce, Tan, Siam: 
Dolitasch, Poradie, 252, identifed 1 with Qal'at ol-Hogn, but there iene 
pro thet this was occupied until crumeling times; she, it was on the sea 
shore, Tigisth Plleeer IV, Ann. 125. It ony be Orthosia-Artuel, whose earlier 
nan bi itiknown. Shiana is the Siana of the Tigisth Pileeer pasnger, the Bin 
of Gen. 0, 17; and the Siunaa of Strabo, 16.2. 18, in the mountains not far 
foo Botry>Hatriin, it is uenally identified with a onrtain Syn, ‘erm hal 
Maile vom Nake ‘Arqs," mentioned by Breitenbach in his Rete of 1491-67, 
quoted, Geseniua, Hondinirierbuck, «. 2, Sink, but the place i absent on liter 
mapa and we heard of no euch locality when in this region. 
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On their own confession, the hattle did not begin auspiciously. 
for the Assyrians, The king ensconced himself in » tent eet up on 
arock near the river. ‘The sculptures make a very unusual admis- 
sion, for they show the troops of Homath, archers with pointed 
helmets or in chariots much like the Aasyrian, pressing over tht 
Assyrian dead to meet the main forces of the king. The written 
record claims « complete victory. ‘The blood of the vanquished 
wad made to flow down over the passes of the district, the field 
was too narrow to throw down their bodies, the broad field alone 
availed for their burial, and st that, their corpses blocked the 
Orontes like a dam. The number of lain grew with the passage 
of time, from fourteen thousand to twenty thousand five hundred, 
to twenty-five thousand, to twenty-nine thousand, Pursuit: was 
eontinued from Qarqara to Kilean and to the Orontes,—and the 
Monolith ineeription comes to a endden end. Had this famous. 
conflict, because of ita connection. with Israel perhaps the best 
known of Assyrian battles, been the overwhelming victory claimed, 
we should not have to record the careful avoidance of Syria which 
muirks the last few years” Immediately after the battle, the 
coalition fell to pieces, and Ahab determined to attack his late ally, 
the king of Damaseus. With the aid of Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
Ramoth-Gilead was besieged, but Ahab met his death and the 
host dishanded (2 Kings, 22), 

Our written records give for the year 853 a raid against Habini 
of Til-Abni. Without the seulptures, we should never have sus 
pected the importance of the expedition or of Habini himself, 
sextek danas hhanabetanh ie different from: that acoorded other 
conquered rulers, He did indeed make obeisance, bowing his head 
aire this king as he stood resting on his bow, but he made his 
approach from his fully fortified camp, in chariots which in. form 
u# in trapping of the horses were in the best Assyrian style, and 
he was accompanied by attendanta who exemplified all the latest 
fashions of the Assyrian upper classes, Their hair Inmg in 4 mass 
at the nape of the neck, and their beards were long and «pure cut, 
like that of Shalnuaneser himeelf, and in eharp contrast to the 
pointed beards affected, not only by the princes of the other sub- 
jugated peoples, but ‘by the lower clas Assyrians ‘es well. Halsini 
wore the long fringed robe and the fringed jacket with diagonal 
opening, and had just laid aside his ornamented Assyrian anndale: 








_ Mon. 2. 87H. sigst, Dolitewch, MDOG 36, 16; Olu 
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In him, we obviously have a ruler well out.of the ordinary 
oughly Assyrianized, anil too important to be harshly sregtedd: 

Turning north, the Assyrians reached the town of Kulisi,” 
n amall castle on the Tigris with double wall und two-stoned 
gateway. The inhabitanta, with the short akirts and Fount 
Haldinn ehields, were stabbed and mutilated, their sevensd Tints 
piled in beaps, their heads covered the burning city. ‘Their rebel 
chief and his followers were impaled naked about the walls or 
along the river. 

Up the valley of the Tigris the Assyrians continued until they 
reached the ‘source of the Tigris, the place whence the waters flow, 
the cave of the river’ pictured in the sculptures, In one scene, the 
mountains sweep in a long curve around the walter, on the far 
side of which is a fortress, with square gateway between towers. 
Stone pillars with round balls on their topes Honk the opening. In 
the water, « sculptor works, mallet on chisel, al a representation 
of the king, which is complete save that the surrounding eartouche 
ie still to be incised. So perfect is the royal figure that an official 
Wrendy stands on o plutform erected among the rocks anid adores 
his mnater’s effigy. Othor Assyrians leu! up a rm for the sawrifics 
andl dray on his back « reluctant bull destined to meet the same 
end, Ina second scene, we have a long parade of soldiers, foot and 
horse, up the course of the stream, At thoir head is the king, whoge 
aad lack of horsemumship is indicated by his riding straight-legged 
and with huge stirrups tied to the horsr-blanket, not, in the only 
fashion known to the oriental expert, with hunched-up knees ani 
burehack. The royal chariot and thew which bear the standard 
are, of course, a part of the pieture and eo wre the vall and the ram 
destined for the ancrifiew. ‘Through three openings, we see trees 
ami soldiers, waistaleep in the icy waters, who uphold torches to 
lighten the gloom. Ou the rock at the entrance is the niche with 
the conventional royal figure, while on a smaller rock in~ the 
water stands the squlptar putting on the finishing touches under 
the direction of the official who stands by his side. ‘The accuncy 
of the picture ie proved by the reliefs surviving unto this day, 
one on the wall af the passnge where the Tigris for the monwnt 
cons to the light before again plunuing into the mountain, the 
other ina huge upper ave decormted with great stalnotites: and 
stalagmites, where in Scan times the river once found ita 




















© The roral ety of Mutensia. 
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outlet, Above still towers the cliff up which lead rock-cut stairs, 
and on its summit are the terraces that mark the site of the settle 
ment which once dominated the souree of the sacred stream.” 

The two years which followed were oceupiod by the Babylonian 
troubles.” From 850 to 837, our information is seanty i the 
extreme. Such and such an event took place in such and such a 
year of the reign, that we may confidently set down, but details 
of strategy and topography elude us, At firsi, the west demanded 
attention, The stil) unconquered cities belonging to Sangara 
of Carchemish were reduced and then came the turn of Arame, 
king of Agusi. His capital, Arne, was: ~nasually well-defended. 
It was situated on a high mound, its walls were of a decided height, 
and instead of the weal adobe, stone waa used in its construction, 
the resulting slope presenting very real diffieulties to the attacking 
party. An action before the walls foreed the natives to retire 
within their fortifieations, but (he fight waa continued by the 
bhowmen on both sides, “The Assyrian reserves hastened from the 
distant camp over the dismembered bodies which still covered the 
ground from the former battle, and assaulted the city to auch 
effect that it fell an easy prey with all its animal wealth.” 

In those dave, Shalmaneser contested tinother battle further 
south with the twelve Syrian allics, beaded again by Bir-idri anil 
Trhuleni. The cities of Sangara nul of Arame were raided the 
next year (S49), Pussing along the line of the Amanus, he overran 
Mount Iaraquand descended into the lower-lying cities of Hamath. 
He first eneamped before Ashtamaky, a doublewalled tind battle- 
mented fort on a low mound: The attack was confided to the 
crown prince, who, at the head of his cavalry and chariots, rote 
over the dead in pursuit of the fleeing leaders of the enemy, One 








Bulls, 75 ff: ef. Belek, Verdi, Berl. Antir. Gee. 1000, 465; Lebmann- 
Hanpt, Armenien, 1 30 if, 

* Discusaed in detail, Oroteel, ASSL 37. 27 ff. 
_ ™ Bulla, 34 fs of, Maapero, PSA 30. 125 ff. Arne, tin Arnu of I S21 and 
the Aram of FL, Sit! may possibly be ulentified with Garne, from which we 
have bierses along with thoes from Rim (Caeem?), Dona, Kollenia, ond Loos, 
all tn this general region, 1.372; Pieches, PSBA A. 15, This may be the 
Qarnini-of ihe revenue list, ITT 2, 43, 30, and the Karns of the Medinet Habu 
fiat of Starman LT, Sayer, PSA 25-310 Agued appears again in 743) when 
Ht wae imnidler Moti iti, Tiglath Pilkeer [V, Ann. 60 f1.; and an the Gut near 
ses Reperancerw ts Stone Phar Delatrine, A 4 Ser, 13, 321, The 
reliefs ocd » agp 
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of them eecaped up the slope. to the city, the horse of the other 
stumbled and the occupant was compelled to-streteh out lis hands 
in surrender. The archers shot at the city until the dead hung 
down over the walls and the defenders begged for merey, Another 
city, in a grove of serub oak near the river, was taken by esculade, 
and the decapitated heads of its defenders floated slong on the 
waves of the stream. Bir-idri and the allies who had come to the 
help of Ithuleni were defeated, and ten. thousand of their troops 
destroyed. Irhuleni was shut. up in his double-walled fortress with: 
its gable-roofed houses, where he had made himself comfortable 
on a couch of Assyrian form, with the Hay Happer and shawl of 
the eunuch attendant and with the long fringed rebe and drapery 
of an Assyrian monarch, ‘These could not protect him from the 
Asayrian fury and he too was forced to ask for quarter, Irhuleni 
was permitted to retain his Assyrian dress, even to the pointed 
helmet, provided only he bowed down im worship, and the youthful 
prinee destined to he his suecessor was allowed to approach in his 
chariot aud surrcunded by his Jellows; the common people ware 
treated more roughly, ther clothes stripped off, their necks ineerted 
in a yoke, their women in too scanty clothing bewailing their 
disgrace with hand raised to head, On his return journey, Appur- 
anu, one of Arame's villages, was taken, and the Assynans 
received the tribute of the Hattininn Kalpaninds, gold, silver, 
lead, horses, and cattle, sheep aml clothes: The campaign was 
ended, a8 was many another, by the cutting of eedar beame in 
the Amanis." 

Only a raid across the upper Euphrates to Pagarnhubunt in the 
mountains marked the year S48, and the next saw only one pgninat, 
Tatn, reached by the pass of the Ishtars and so in Kashiari.= The 
year S40 ngnin found Shalmaneser fighting the allies in central 
Syria. They had proved, in spite of his boaste of victory, no mean 
enemies, and he now made one supreme effort to overcome them. 
The ‘tumberless levies af troops from the whole of his wide extend- 
ing dominions were called out’ te the number of one hundred and 
twonty thousand, 2 maximum for the size of the Assyrian anmies 
and on indication of the gravity of the crisis. Tho supreme effort 


* Hulls, G0 ff.—Apparansu is Abarraza of the Antonine Hinerary, on the 
Cilizs-Zougmme mail, a genuine route, though the distances are far toa emall. 
Pethape the Kiepert map kentifiestion with the Barajas on the Quw8y & 
correc 

@ J AGS 38. 2Ls. 
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was made and Syria remained weonquered. Haldia waz, there- 
fore, emboldened to adopt a forward policy, and the more pressing 
cneeds on this frontier permitted Syria to rest for the present. ‘The 
‘sources of the Tigris were again reached, and another rock record 
was prepared, the burrier range was penctrated by the Tunibuni 
pass, and the Haldian cities were overrun as far as the sources of 
‘the Buphrates. Such sacrifices 2a the aucred spot demanded were 
offered, and the rock was inscribed not far from. where the tribute 
of Daieni waa received frou: its ruler Asia 

An expedition to the Armenian highlands waa once more fol- 
lowed by a period of inactivity. The year 844 witnessed merely 

® brief exmpaign, into Namri land, across the river Agaba, the 
Zab, onil against Mariduk-mucdammig, whose good Baobvlonian 
name testified to Babylonian influence in this neighbor land, On 
the Assyrian approach, he took to the hills, leaving behind his 
Niches and his gos, and his vacant office was granted to a new 
ruler whom we know only as Ianzu, the native Kashshite word 
for king.“ For the succeeding year, the scribe could think of 
nothing but a cedar-cutting trip to the Amanus:= 

Conditions had become more propitious in central Syria by 842. 
At the instigation of the Hebrew prophet Elisha, Ben Hadad, if 
Beha Did sare ke ndadezer, had been smothered while sick, and 
Hazel, the usurping son of nobody, had taken hie place (2 Kings 
8.7 ff). ‘The confederacy completely broke down as a result and 
the war with Israel entered » more active phase with the attempt 
of Jeboram to win back Ramoth-Gilead. Where the Baradw 
breaks throngh the Auti-Lebanon, under Mount Sanir,” Haxzae 


A Ftclls, OS ff.—All the ‘Tigris inseriptions, lntest edition, Lehomann-EHarpt, 
Moateriatien, 31 Mf., seem ‘to date from this expedition; cf. esperially Helek, 
Virr&. Berl, Avithr; Cee, 1000, 455. The Carnell expedition secured equeeess 
Of these inscriptions, now deposited in the Oriental Museum of the University 
of Ulinots through the kindness of Dr. B. 8, Charles of Philadelphia. From 
ihe ‘Tigris eouree, the Assyrinne could have enterod Armenia only by the 
Citharizon or the Mush pues: the former ie eliminated by identification with 
that of Enzite, therefore it most be the Intter. 

“Tho Koshehite voenbulary, first published Delitzech, Aoanter, 25: better 
by Pinches, JAS 1017, 102, 

“Sani mist be placed about Soq Wadi Rerads, where the river 
Of that home breaks through the Anti-Lebanun, with which sgreos the 
‘feestion of Santr north of Damascus by the Amba, oc. g¢, Baladhuri, 
2. The glow in Dt. 3.0, in ite present form, mtate= that ‘the Sidonians cal! 
Hemmon Sitio amd the Amorites call it Senir,’ which disagrees with the Acyr- 
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mide his stand, but his fortified camp was stormed with a loss 
of @xteen thousand foot, eleven hundred and twenty-one chariots, 
and four hundred and seventy eavalry. The Assyrians felled the 
orchards which filled the fertile valley and appeared before 
Damascus. The walle were too strong for asault and Shalmaneser 
had not the patience for « formal siege, so was forced to content 
himeelf with « plindering raid in the Hauran mountains, to the. 
east and ¢outh, whos: nich volcanic soil, then as now, made it the 
granary of the Syrian area.” 

Shalmaneser then struck back to the coast, through that plam 
Of Esdraclon which has alwava been the route from Damnseus 
and the Hauran to the sea. On » projecting cliff which he calls 
Buli-raai, "Paal’s Head,’ and which may well be intended for the 
projecting headland of Carmel where EBjah had contended with 
the priests of Baal « few years before, he placed a stele.“* Shortly 
after, he received tribute from the Tyrinns, the Sidi , and 
[nua of the house of Humri, or, being interpreted, Jehu, the son 
of Oni 





tan and Arab toration, oles: we attach Senir to the whole Anii-Lebanon 
Including Hermon, which is improbabhe "The gloss seems to haw heen earlier 
than the Chronkcer, though the manner in which he states | Chron, 5. #3, 
that the half tribe of Manasech incrensed “from Bashan to Hasl Herman and 
Senir oud Mount Hermon,’ shows that he did not have it in ite preseiit form 
That the adilition of Mount Hermon is not, with Curtis, ad foe., ‘a phrase 
explaining Senir as Mount Hetmen,’ is shown by the Greek, where Lobangn 
wadded and iano doubt original. "The author of Cunticles 4. &, — North Tetras 
ite, nlao realized that they were separate, though closely neunected. Ezek. 
27, 5 abows tho use of fir trees from Benir for ship planks. A striking [act 
which shoul! mit be overiookert ts thut the Grock on Dt 3. 0, with the exeap-- 
tion of the single MS. x, almust the mash Masti of all the Creek MSS., 
Ohmatead, ASSL IM. 102, does not erpport the reading Sirion at all bat give 


the Phoenicun uame of Mermon ne Sanior, that ja, the mime cononants os 
Sanit. 


VATA 20; Rogers, Papallels, 299 £5 for death of Hadadeaer, of, Lucken- 
bill, rp. Timea, 23.234, 

“ Tdentecal in nan, thoogh not in location, with the Theuprosgpon srtith 
of Tripotis, Strabo 16.%, 15, ‘The current identification ix with the Dog River 
nnrth wf Beint, wher we actually have ervera! onidentifind stelas; Bayon, 
RP? 4. 44, 2: of. Boserwen, TSAA 7. 1. Against it ia the lack of proof 
for the use of the Beirut-Damsseia toad in antiquity and the dilfieulty af 
returs from the Hauran by this route; there is no statement thet the king 
Visiter! ‘Tym and Sidem, though the order of mention might indicate peter 
from south to north, ka whieh ease the old camel route, now the fine of the 
railroad from Damascus to Malin, eould have heen folkrwed, 

“TLE 5,6; Bulla, Sappiement. | 
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After Ahab’s death before Ramoth-Gilead, his weakly son 
Ahasiah reigned two vears (853-852) ond in want of issue was 
followed by his brother Jehoram (852-842), The next year, the 
long reign of Jehoshaphat came to an end and another Jehoram 
ruled Judah (851-843). Jehoshaphat had been « loyal vassal of 
Ahah and we can hardly consider the identity of name accidental. 
Mesha of Moab revolted and declared in his unique inseription _ 
that, he saw his pleasure on Omri’s son, so that Israel perished 
with an everlasting destruction.” We must be eclfishly thankful 
that he caused it to be inscribed before the episode was finished, 
when Moab was wasted by the invasion of the three kings, and 
only the sacrifice of hia first-born foreed them to decamp hurriedly 
(2 Kings 3). The usurpation of Haznc! offered exeollent oppor- 
tunities to reclaim Ramoth-Gilead, but ite successful siege only 
Jed.to the usurpation of Jehu and the murder of Jehoram of Israel 
and Alraziah (843-842) of Judah. 

By the religious reforms of Jehu, Yahweh ruled supreme in the 
royal court, but it waa not so sure that he held first place in men's 
hearts. Tyre of necessity opposed his rule, and Athalish, with the 
tianly spirit of her mother, took over the inheritance of her mur- 
dered son ancl Baal's house received the dedications of the Yahweh 
temple, .As Shalmaneser passed through Israelite territory, Jehu 
appeared before him and the reliefs of the Black Obelisk immor- 
talize the Hebrew ruler as he bowed to the earth before the great 
king and his attendant ennuchs: A file of men in long double gar- 
ments brings huge ingots of unworked metals, gold, sitver, nnd lead, 
‘anal! golden pails of not inartistie design, bowls, cups, and ladles. 
Some carry on their backs sacks filled with precious objects, one 
holds 2 scepter, another ruises aloft, s high thin drinking goblet, 
others bear bundles of weapons (ITI R-5, 6). 

For the years again eiceeeding, the Assyrian miiterial is most 
Sceanty. A. eedar-cutting trip to the Amanus tn 841 confirms the 
suocess of the year previous, and the invasion of Qaue in the year 
following was a belated chastisement of the forces which had taken 
part in the battle of Qarqara fourteen years before. For 839, the 
Official scribe has carelessly omitted the campaign; the Chronicle 
and the sculptures on the Obelisk show that it was against Marduk- 


“Latest edition, & Sidersky, Ree. Archiologiqur, 5 ser. 10, 30 M4 with 
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apal-uaur, the ruler of Suhi on the middle Fuphrates® The 
the tribute of golden puila, bowls, the bars of lead, the elephants” 
tuzks, the varicolored cloths draped over poles and carried between 
two men. 

There succeded a campaign against Danali in North Syria: 
and a lost attempt to reduce the cities of Hazael in 838 was no: 
more of a success, Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus furnished fresh proof 
that the Phoenicians were propared to pay any reasonable tribute 
if their control of the trade routes should be ree from interference; 
Hazacl wus pa different proposition and Shalmancser was forced, 
to be content with placing on # bit of black marble the lidiorously: 
inappropriate inscription “Booty from the temple of the god Sher 
of Malaha, residence of Hazel of the land of Damascus, whieh 
within the walls of the citv of Ashur’ i 

The complete failure of Assyrin in the west meant ruin for those 
who had her side, Hazael again began to attack Jehu, and 





“Vorrer, MVAG 20, 3, 0 ff, hae shown that the third line of the obyeme 
nf the Chronicle fragment Ros. 2,87, is to be restored Su(?)-hi instead of Quu- 
inuhd aa Dhave dane, that the scribe has omitted this from the Obelisk inscrip- 
pictured representations. He has also shown thot Shulne-bellamur, eponym. 
of 340, should be sesigned te AhiSuhina. ‘Thue all my sttrilmuthons of office 
ane place attacked ehould be shifted one move until the eponymy of Bhul- 
tuaneser. “This te confirmed by the appearance of the same officials in the same 
bo does not know my studies of the Chronicle, publisher! in Sargon, 1905, snd 
in FAQS 34, 344 fF, TH4. In general, his reconstructions of the various deet- 
vate. All dates before 755 are reduced by him one year, as ho explsins the 
difficulty in the group 758-785 ao «ue to te epoaymes in one year for THz 
I wtill prefer my explanation. of acribal error as worked out in the complete 
orliticn. fie begins the Sargon fragment with 720, ascribes lines eight to ten 
to 715, and the lest four and two respectively to 707 and TOS. Agnin I may 
etaie that my earlier mocnstraction and dating sem prefershle. in particu- 
lar he notes that while we knew af a trip in T13 to Ellip, ‘dass auch eine Unter- 
oohuming nach Musagir wtattiand it neu,’ though thirteen years ago the 

EOL 0 @.; Asyr. Chroc. for Qummnh in 841 and Danahi in 830; the 
marble 'perle, ATA 26; MDOG 39 45, Dunabi is Tennip SEW. of "Atl 
Nildeke, 24 14. 10; the Tinnah, & bares town of Alenpo, Yaqui, s.r. The 
very doubtful if it in to be identifind with the better known Tunip of Egyplinn 
times, of. Miiflar. Asien 257 f, r 
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the whole of the east Jordan country, Gilead and Bashan, the 
tribal territories of Gad, Manasseh, and Reuben, to Aroer on the 
Arnon which a few short years ago Mesha had hosted his own, 
fell into his hands (2 King 10. $2 ff), and Amos condemned the 
omanner in which Damascus had threshed Gilead with threshing 
iinplements of iron (Amos 1.3 ff). Jehu was more suceeseful im 
the sieter kingdom, where Athalinh (942-837) hy her ineistence 
on the ancestral Baal cult had alienated the powerful priesthood 
af her adopted country. The infant son of Ahaziah had been 
saved by his aunt Jehoeheba from the slaughter of the remainder 
of the aeed royal: her hushand Jehoiada, the chief priest of Yah- 
weh, persuaded the foreig body-zuard to support the legitimate 
Maimant Athalish was slain, and the enraged populace destroved 
the Baal temple with the Tyrinn prieat Mattan.. 

Jehoahaz (815-799) wne still less able to defend himself against 
Hazael, who took for himeclf the whole Philistine plam, and 
Jeboash (837-708) of Judah saved himself from complete ruin 
only by sending to Hazel all his treasures. The son of Hazael, 
the laxt Bar-Hodad, wae man of lesser caliber, anid Israel recov- 
ered its lost cities (2 Kings 12.f.; 6-£.). 

Failed in the south, Rar-Hadad turned his attention to North 
Syria, whore Hamath was now ruled by » certain Zakar, who in 
all probability came originally from Laneh, the Luhuti of Shal- 
maneser's record, for he adds it to Hamath as territary ruled, 
Thanks to his god, Baalshamain, he was made to rule in Hazraok, 
the Biblical Hadrach and the Assyrian Hatarikn, on the Orontes 
4 short distance south of Hamath® If before this Hnarak had 
belonged to Darmaseus, we can understand why Bar-Hadad formed 
an allianee against him. Of the ten kings, we have mention of 
Bar-Guah, king of Agusi or Arpad, the king of Quhweh or Cilein, 
the Eing af the Umq we have learned of ns the equivalent of Hat- 
tina, the ing of Gurgum, the king of Samal, the king of Meliz 
or Moelitene ; it i the usual catalogue of the kings of North Syria, 
“They fell upon him suddenly and all Isid siege to Haztnk, raised 
s wall higher than the wall of that eity, and. duga ditch deeper 
_pseiek ta Then did #akar lift wp his hands to Baalkhamain 
and Banlehomain answered him and aent by the hand of seers and 
mer airy in- numbers and thus did Baalshamain say; ‘Fear not, 
foe T have: mude thee king and Iwill stand: by thee and I will 

















© For the exset site, coneealed by Pognon, ef. Lidnbarski, Ephemerte, 3. 175- 


rescue thee from all these kings who have made sivga against 
thee” So Zakar appointed men of Hasrak for charioteers and for 
horsemen to guard her king in the midst of her, he built her up 
and sdded a district to her and mace it her possession und made it 
his land. Ani he filled with men all these fortresses on every side 
and he built temples in all his land. The stele, written in a eurious, 
mixture of Aramaic and Phoenician, did he sot up before Al-Ur, 
not to speak of his other gods, Shamash and Sahar and the gods of 
heaven and the gods of earth, and upon it be wrote that whieh his 
hand’ hal done,” | 7 

Thus the western policy of Aseyria waa a failure, her frends 
suffered, and the only interest of sneceeding campaigns lies in tha 
hew fields attempted. Through Nairi, the Assyrians marched to 
Tunni, « mountain of silver, muli, and white limestone, took cut 
stonn from the quarries, and left in return « stele. ‘They ended 
with Tabal or eastern Cappadoeia, where twenty-four kings handed 
over their quota, and with Que, where the lone of Kate, the 
nasaru, were ravaged (837). The next year Uetash, the fort of 
Lalli of Milidia (Melitene), was assmulted and the kings of ‘Tahal 
presented their tribute, With $35, the Obelisk begins to narrate 
events at first hand, and consequently we have somewhat more 
detail, but the events themselves are scarcely more important: 
The tanzu established in Namri in 84 had become hostile, was 
driven to the mountains, ond made » prisoner, Twenty-seven 
kings of the Paraun land paid. their dues when he appeared in 
their country, and in the Missi land Shalmaneser found 9 [MWS 
sion of the Amailai, This at least is worthy of our most cnurehyl) 
notice, for it marks the first appearance. of the Modes in written 
history, ‘The return journey suw a stelo erected In Harhur and ita 
inhabitants led in captivity to Assyria. 

The year following saw the Assyrians on the opposite frontier, 

“ Pognon, (re. efwitiques, 2, no, 80; I have in general followed the text 
and translation of Torrey, J AOS 35, 253 ff. | 

= The difficult ObL. 106 ff. is now largely supplanted by the Bortin Tne, 
3,07; ef, Dolitesch, MOOT 21. 82 1,; Moiguner, OLZ 15, 145 #. 7 

“Obl, 107 f—Tho Hastmnr pase munt be that hetween Bane snd Salhi 
later taken by Sarges, Thuresti-Dengin, Campagne, ili, which jo 2180 om. Ideh 
The route wonkl be down tha Jnghaty Su. Parvua and Mies ure loeated by 
the Sargon tablet, ef. the map in Thureau-Dangin, op. eit, The cities of Nami 
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Que wee entered through the Amanus Gates and ‘Timur was taken 

from Kate, but this was only a raid, ss was the seizure of Murn, 
a fort of the still independent Arame of Agusi, though a palaoe 
was erected therem. A more extensive roid was that of 835 when 

Tulll, who had just displaced Kate, aurrenderet] as soon as he saw 

his fort Tanakun in Assyrian possession. His gifts inchided <ilver, 

gold, iron, cattle, and sheep, The inhahitanta of Lamens found 

refuge in the hills and the expedition ended with the capture of 
Tarai, Targus, which was at this time taking the place of Mallus 
as the central point in the Cilician plain, as the terminus of the 
great. route which led through the Cilician Gates to the plateau 

of Asia Minor, and as the outlet of the famous Hittite silver mines 
to the north of the mountaing whose wealth was to make the name 
of Tarshish world famous, ‘Tulli was in hie turn deposed, his 
place taken by [Kirri, brother of the former ruler, and cedars were: 
ut in the Amnnus for use in the city of Ashur.™, 

The ateence of references to Haldin in the last few veurs is 
noticeably and cannot be necidental A change of rulers which 
meant « change of dynasty, Sardurish the-son of Latiprigh taking 
the place of Arame, seemed to promise & check for his dangerous 
neighbor, Strange to relate, Shalmaneser did pot himself under- 
tnke this expedition, perhaps the most important mi the second half 
of the reign. Stringer still, the official annals cmphssize the fact 
that 1 was led by Dan-Ashur, the turtanu, First to be reached 
was Bii-Zamani, whoee independence, however qualified, strikes 
tis a6 o littl pectiliar, until we examine the state of organization 
on this frontier, Ishtar-cmuqaia, governor of Tushhan at the 
hend of the Tigris, appears as early 43 868," but Ninib-kibsiawsur 
in $39 rules only the Nairi londs, and the cities Andi, Sinalnar, 
Gurrona, Mallani, and the land Ala, and it is not until 800 that 











“ Oh) 132 f.—Tanakun is identified with a Greek Thannke which T cannot 
locate, Sayce, Expos, Tunes, 15, 284, Ita cite ie probably Topraq-ale, on 
the Cilician whike af the Amanus Gates. The mferenes to the mountains and 
lis seeming position on the direct rou! from the ates to Tareue led me to 
locate it at Yalan Qale at the cart end of the pass through the Jebel Nur, 
For name, we may compare the Limenia of the Teemorian ms, Romey 
Hit. (reog., 415. The Chronicle repeats the ‘against Que’ a spoon! time under 
this year: Forrer, MVAG 2 3,15, may te corres? in senibg in this proot of 
two expeditions in one year, bot his identifiention with | Lax 1m 
Bo southwest of Tarsus, though seductive, is not quite eure. 

* Amirac, Molenrethen, no. 00. 
“ Shi, oo. 47; of. Forres, op. cif. 12. 
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Mirdukshimeani sppears aa governor of Amedi.” Haldia was 
entered by the Ammash pass und the Euphrates was crossed. 
‘Shalmaneser claime the usual victory over his Haldian opponent, 
but if it were in reality a defeat, wo could understand more easily 
why Sardurnsh could induce the Hattinians to dethrone and kill 
their pro-Assyrinn prince Lubarna and place on ‘hie throne 2 
Surri died « natural death which the seribe attributed to the 
offended majesty of the god Ashur, and his erstwhile follower 
handed over his sone and accomplices for impalement. Sasi- 
declared his adherence to the Assyrian canes and wae made king, 
subject to heavy tribute of metals nnd ivory. The royal figure 
was instalin] m the temple at Kunulua, but no attempt was made 
to turn the region into a province.” 

Only « rapid rald against Kirhi and Ulluba is listed for the year 
830, and the geography shows thut there hal been retrocessian. 
of the Assyrian sphereof infi nee Wunder the attacks and intrigues 
of Haldia. Dan-Ashur croseed the Upper Zab the next year and 
forced the payment of tribute from Datana of Hubushkia, then 
produced a similar result in the case of Maggubbi of Madahiza, 
and drove out Udaki from Zirta, capital of the Manna. The tast 
referened ia of interest, for it affords the first knowledge of the 
people who were to be associated so constantly with the Assyrians 
in their lust hundred yeurs. The next to be invaded was Haran, 
whose capital, Masashurn, was taken, and wheee prince, Shul- 
ushunu, was granted peace. Artasari of Puddira 6 likewise an 
interesting individual, for his name, compounded with the com- 
monest, Iranian element, shows how the new race Wns CO ming in. 
Parsi, still attempting to retain complete independence, was the 
last to be visited. 

™ fia, on. 39, 

(bl 241 —The form Seduri is probably die to asimilation to the gui 
Siduri:: that he was identica) wey Sareea wee ort Soceeee Me ees 
JRAS NS 14. 44, Beick, Vork. Berl. Antiv. Ge, 1814, 450 (ef Lebonann, ZA 
11, 200 @,), and often, argues that the Sardurish of the native inscriptions, 
Sayeo 1 f., was cerlier and different {rom our Seduri, but without a shred of 
proof aod contrary to all the evidenor, of, Olmstend, Sargon, 36 n. 15, and now 
also Forres, MVAG 20. 3, 22 For Ammacheruh, ef. Hotamel, Gerch_, 600, 
Name and location alike prove identification with the Mush pas, the Gomme 
Gedik of 6645 fi., Lynch, Armenia, 2. 306. 

= QObl 190 ff.—Resmiusen, Indetrifien, 3, identifies gar Datena with the 
Dei of Hubushkis of Shormshi-Aded, Ann. 2. 37, For Zirta of Leizta, ef. 
Olmstead, Sargon, 107, n. 21; Thureau-Dangin, Campagne, Ie: it may sow 
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‘Conditions were becoming increasingly bad. The king might 
elebrate hia thirty-year jubilee with al] due ceremony,” but 
Dai-Ashise wes in control of the administration, Haldia was con- 
tinually increasing in power, and the tribes to the north and weat 
were throwing in their lot with it instead of Assyrin. One more 
effort was made by Dan-Ashur to answer complaints nt home by 
‘conquests abroml. While the ling remained in his palace, the 
unwearied old man undertook an ambitious expedition. Datana 
of Hubuehkia wis tho first to feel hid heavy hand and then Musasir, 
another state destined to play a most important part in the next 
eentury. “The fortress of Saparin captured, he felt that he could 
vontore against Haldia itself. Failing here, he turned cast and 
went down to Gilzan where Upu presented his tribute as did the 
‘men of the neighboring states. From Parsua, a Bpesoctes to 
Namri, and so through the pass of Simesi above Halman back to 


Assyria.” 


be located st Sauch Bulag, The Marinai are the Minni of Jer. Al, 27; the 
Minyaa of Nicolaus of Damascus, Joa. Ant, 1. 06; ct. Rawlinaon, JRAS(OS), 
12, 445, For the commen Shurdia, I mad Pad-ti-ra, a very casy correction 
-palucographically, comparing the Paddira of Shamshi-Adad, Ann. 2 7, and 
the Podidic of Ashur-hani-apal, Cyl B. 3. 59. The raid was, therefore, up. 
the Zab to Merwan, then to Rochante and the Kaliresh pass to Ushnu. 
Beyond, the course & conjectural, 

" Por the second time, the king did something before the face of Adad and 
Ashur, bot the erncial word i doubiful. Norris, Aer. Dict, 1h ene 
Amiand Schell, Salmanceur, 70, would read bu-w-feo! and Rasmussen makes 
oot the first half of the na With this reading, we would naturally translate 
with Amiaud-Schei!, “fixer la face en presence d'Azur et Adad,’ ef. for bunw 
Muss-Amoli, Dict, al loc, and compare, with Tile, Gemh,, 204, the similar 
welehrations in Egypt in. honor of the completion of the thirti-th year of the 
reien. ‘The preent view some to mad pu-w[ri] whieh would mean holding. 
he office of eponymi a second time, ef. Pelzer, KB 4.106 1." Mus-Arnoll, «. r., 
for possible counection with the Purim fesst. Ploasant as it would be to have 
an Asyriin prototype of that ttich~disetesed feast, it ie certain that Shal- 
manieer Was nol eponym until B28, after our inscription had been completed, 
and thus the purw interpretation ka thrown conpletely owt of court. 

Bat 174 f.—The route taken waa up the Zab to about Merwanen where 

he tetiched a comer of Hulashkis, and then cast to Musasir, the region of 
the Nibail chain, as the Sargon Tablet shows. The raid across the Haldian 
bordir miiatt have taken place about Bash Qala or Khoshnb. Saparis ie Zihas 
on the Upper Zah, and may be connected with the older nome Suberiu. He 
thon went down into Gilnan to the east, about Tilman. ‘Tho suites mentioned 
after Gillean are Mannai, Burinad, Harranai, Shackganai, Andini, a people whove 
name began with a vertion! sircke and ended with . . . . mi, and he then 
sill further descended to a state whose name begina with two und then one 








With this campaign of 828, the narrative of the Obelisk comes to 
an abrupt end. The seribe claims the weyal great success, but: his. 
best skill cannot eoneceal its virtual failure. There is not even the 
briefest mention of the numerous structures erected during the 
reign, though we may be sure thet it was the original plan to 
inseribe their recital on the well-carved stone, When we turn to 
the Assyrian Chronicle, we find under thie same year 825, not an 
expedition against foreign enemies, but the single amines word 
‘revolt,’ and the word is repeated for five years more. For a quar- 
ter of uo century, Dan-Ashur had been the »ctial ruler of the 
empire, and so notorious was his usurpation of the supreme power 
that it was he and not his nominal master to whom wns ascribed 
the glory of successful campaigning in the magnificent series of 
reliefs which were to commemorate the reigm In contrast to the 
sharp individuality with which Dan-Ashur stands out, Shy 
ist colorless figure. Tis relations with his turtanu, who lield offiew 
for n quarter of a century, a term almost without parallel in the 
east, do not speak for his strength of character. We know how he 
left the command of ormies in his later years to Dan-Ashur, 
although his turtanu must have been at least ss old az himself; 
in his earlier yours, he claims to have exercised the leadership in 
person, but the more truthful pictorial records make it certain 
that in some cases he was not present, and of others we nay make 
the game conjecture, When he doe appear in the field, he rarely 
deseends from the chariot to engage actively in the fighting. Tn 
the chariots, both he and the crown prince tequire a third man to 
hold the shield and by an arm thrown about the waist to prevent 
them from falling to the ground. ‘The one-occasion when Shaliman- 
eser appears on horseback, it-is with the awkwardness of a man 
not accustomed to ride and unable to keep a firm seat. In his 
horizontal stroke, and took their cithes of Pirris and Shitiuarin, evidently along 
the west shor of Lake Urumia. The Parsi cities are Bushiu, Shalahamanr 
and Kinikamann. Bishi iv a commen rate, ind may be idontionl with 
het Burial may be foond in the Burnsi-Roroti on the upper Dilman 
stream with Billerbeck, Sulefmenda, 156. Harrenia ie the Harrana of Krinlt- 
non, Gebete, 35, on oracle whirh exka whither the Lchkuzai who ore in. the: 
Mannal region will leave the pase of tlie city of Hubushkis and go to Harrania. 
end Anim. Andio ts said by Adad nirari to be far distant, Kalkn ine, 0; 
Manni. Sayer, RP" 4, 51, n, 3, identifies Shitinaria with the Halidian Shati- 
raraush, ‘The conctusion is topographirully impossible; the pass of Simnsi be 
noe Tar north, Halman-Holwan. equally too fur south. "The topography of the 
preeeding murches forces us to believe that the Hashmar pass ie meank 
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foreign policy, he tmitated his father, even to the copying of his 
father’s set phrases in his own formal Inseriptions. He waa most at 
home in the audience chamber, where he could hold the arrows 
erieefully in one hand, the bow in the other, resting on the ground, 
the ornamental sword remaining at his side, displaying the tiara 
and fillet, the long hair ribbuns, the fringed robe and shawl that 
came to his sandalled feet.” Significant, too, is the fact that the 
highest court officers, many of the commanders in the field, the 
prefect of the camp, all the men most closely connected with his 
person, were cunuchs, and we may without too much danger 
of error conjecture that Dan-Ashur himself belonged to the same 
cy abe and detested class. 

halmaneser had been accompanied on his expeditions by his 
son, the crown prinec, as carly a3 858, and thenceforth the reliefs 
represent him with considerable frequency. If we are to identify 
him with Ashur-dan-apal, he nvust have been by thie time no less 
than forty-five years old. A prince of such mature age could 
hardly suffer in silence ~ usurpation of power go great that the 
turtanu'’s nome was glorified in the official records destined to go 
down: to posterity, while his own exploits, though represented 
anonymously in the earlier seulptures, were in later times entirely 
missing. The unanimity with which all Assyria arose is in itself 
proof of the general feeling that his couse was just. At the head 
of the revolt stood Nineveh which might find some exeuse in the 
neglect of the king, Ashur had been the apecial protégé of Shal- 
maneser, Practically every building of importance, the double 
wall, the: Anu-Adad temple, the [ehtar and Ashur temples, all 
had been restored in the most generous fashion.” Yet Achur, 
too, went over to the enemy. Imgur-Bel had been adorned with 
‘the magnificent palace-gates to whose bronze decorations we owe 
‘the proof of the age of Ashur-don-apal, but the gift could not 
restrain it from revolt, Shibaniba and Dur-Balat in the first 
range of mountains to the northenst, Zaban with ite command 
of the dehatahle land, Arrapha with its control of the mountains, 
the sacred city of Arbela, all of Upper and Lower Assyria acknowl- 
ect pp henge bat paialaaligales The majority of the newly- 
acquired provinces ‘and dependencies seized the opportunity to 
free themselves. The Arammesns in porticulsr, Shima, Tidn, 
Natalu, Kapa, Huzirina, Amedi, Ti-Abni, Hindanu, Kurban, 


& TSBA 6, pl &. 
" Andra, MDOG G4. 21, 











all the etates whoee names have become familiar from the reports: 
of the last two reigns,” swelled the armies of the pretender, A 
Assynans existed, as is shown by the letter ‘concerning the rebel’ 
which wus written in Aramaic by Kabti, the scribe of Ashurdan- 
apal.” Only Kathu remained true to the old king and hia eanuchs. 

To meet the reproach that the turtanu and not Shalmaneser 
wus the actusl ruler, the king had taken upon himself the epanym 
Office in the very year the revolt broke out, but the expected result 
had not followed and the insurrection. contimied unabated. In 
its midst, Shalmaneser passed away, and left the insurrection as 
i heritnge to his son Shamshi-Adad (25-812). Two more vears 
the rebels held out and then the revolt collapsed. Why, with 
everything in its favor in the beginning, it ultimately failed, is 
one of the mysteries we so often meet in tracing the history of 
reform movements, Like so many attempted reforms, the most 
obvious result-was the damage accomplished. Coming ata time 
when the man-power was already weakening, it marked the defi- 
nite pawage into decline, a decline which ended only with the fall 
of the dynasty", 

7 Bhathoh| Adil, Aum 4.45 ff.—Shibenibs wes the province of the eponym. 
for 797, Johns, Dveds, no. 53, and of Olmstead JAOS 34. 304. Ut cccure in 
Senaacherib, Bavian ins, 9, which locaton it close to that placs Dur-Ralat 
is the near-by Kurdish kamlet of Balata where we epent s encky ¥ evening. 
protected from « blixeard. Addi is mot far awny, no fess than ihe Shekh Adi 
which ia the vonter of the Yeridie or ‘Devil Worthippera' Amat iv Amada 
enst of Akra, Kapa is Howan Kel, Parunns is the seat of an eponyen in 
755 and probably in 755, Olmwtend, ic, For Kurban, ef. Olmatend, Sargon, 
182. Oihere are Ishshibei, Hit Imdirn, Shibtiniuh, Kibshunn, Uakke, Darien. 

" Copy of ancient letter sent to Fargun, H. 872: Johns, Jour. Then. Stud, 
0.193. Hommel PSEA 18, 12, identifies Ashut~dan-apal with Fardanapallies, 
by Eusoline to Sardanapallus, S45, yet Sardinapalliy pyast be Ashurnasirapal. 

™ For the provisional government, cf. Obnutem! Agwr. Politica! Solence 
Ree, 12. G0 ff; add now the peanty information in Andras, Stelenteihen, ta 
the diseawion of the officials of the roign, Ohmetond, JAOS 34. 248 No 
ne to disewss the buiklings or indeed the general culture is made ih 
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Ix tae Memoniat Vorcue published in memory of our late 
enlleague President William W. R. Harper, I have gone a little 
into the history of the relation to each other of the three great 
religious systems which have existed in nearly all Islamic countries, 
except Arabia, since the foundation of the Moslem Church. In 
the Bast ihat relation still plays a part—olten a dominant one— 
in commercial life, No attempt even is mado, as we do im the 
West, to ‘eumouflage’ the situation, The text and translation 
that I publish in the following pages are a further contribution to 
the: subject. 

The little Ms: from which it is taken bears the title; ‘An 
answer to the Dhimmis and to those that follow them.’ Its 
author, Ghiz! ibn al-W&sit! (i. ©. from Wasit on the Tigris) does 
not try nor does he pretend to give a presentation of his subject 
from a technically legal or theological pomt of view, as many have 
done who have written upon the subject. He tries, rather, to 
give w history of that relation from the time of the Prophet down 
to his own day in a series of stories; citing the chief incidents— 
gg he considers them—thnt, have oceurred to point the moral to 
be drawn from thst relation, Of course he is one-sided; 80 
would be « Christian or s Jewish author writing in his day. Tt is 
crises statement, designed to prove the excellence of his own 
p and his own faith, and to expose the obliquity of ‘the 
‘others: ‘We need not be too hard in our judgment of Ghast, 
He feels strongly for his own side; and, ae he is evidently a man 








* The Exiitors and the Author of this article desire to express them acknowl 
| ment of the courtesy of the Mergenthaler Lmotype Company of New 
*Vimi: jn frissstebsig pratsiltcady the compesition of the Arahie text by the lino- 
iype process, ‘They believe i ie the fired time that a sebolarty text in Ambiec 
hae teen published by that process. The editor of the text would very niuch 
have desired to yoralize ft in certain cas and to employ the hemen and 
teshdid, ‘He bod cperialty desired to vornlize the pameges in verse, hut the 
finotspe proces: fs not yet adapted to expressing the vowel signa. The 
Sibastican eX tie {dls agtention ba tho Aphis land cas enaile silae tha ype 
Tittee Were cael, and accordingly the folistion is approximate, within half a line. 





of some temper, he does not mince mutters, nor does he take the 
edge off his words. But, we must remember that pungent ex- 
pressions are permitted in the politest near-Eastern society which, 
with us, would never for a moment be permitted above or beyond 
the smoking-room. And if we do remember this, we shall not 
be ahotked beyond measure to find the adjective ‘cursed’ pre- 
fixed to every mention of Jew or Christian! | 

The anecdotes are interesting just because they are trivial. 
They open the lattice a little, and permit.a peep here and there: 
into the private life of the people which too often is’ guarded 
from our sight by official and pompous historians. The soreness 
of the relations between the Copts und the Moslems in Egypt 
comes clearly mto view—even the peculiarity in this relation; 
for the author—to his credit be it said—is quite conscious of the 
necessity of the non-Moslem population to the country, if the 
more important, and especially the Becretarial, positions were to 
be filled, As ie natural, he is particularly violent against auch as 
openly profess Islam, while still at heart remaining Christiana: 
One can understand such feeling; and it is evident that he hx 
In mind some particular persons belonging to this class whose 
shadows had fallen across his own path, though he does not men- 
tion them by name. 

About the author 1 ean find nothing m the various books of 
reference; the one or two facts that can be put down are those 
that follow of necessity out of his little compilation. The Inteat 
datable reference that he makes is in the year 1202, during the 
reign of the Mameluke Sultan Kala‘in in Egypt, "Though living 
in that country, Ghital was for » tinie in the serviee—so he him- 
self relutes—of al-Malik ol-Ashraf Muthaffur al-Din Mien of 
Emess (1245-1262), the eon of al-Mangdr Ibrahim, the Jast of 
the Ayyabites there of the line of Shirkoh, the father of Saladin, 
The coming of the Mogul Khiin Hulaga in 1262 evidently ended 
his services im northern Syria. The treatise; then, must haye 
been written in Egypt towards the end of the thirteenth or the 
begiming of the fourteenth century. We should expect it at 
such a time; for, then, hot-headed Ulenaa were apt to make life 
a burden for beth Copts and Jews in the land of the Pharaohs. 

The small Ms.—the property of the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity—is, ao for aa I enn tell, unique. It evidently wus not so 
at one time; for the first lenf, giving the title and seven Lines ‘of 
the first section, were added at some Inter time and from some 
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other copy; paper and seript are glaring evidence of this, How 
lnte, Ido not know. Upon the inside of this first leaf there is 
the Turkish sign-mamunl and the name al-H&j Fusan Mulammad 
Efendi... in the year [171 (A. 1L|—evidently the nimeand date 
of a late owner, 

The Ms. iteelf is written with « great deal of care. It ig fully— 
one might say, over-gninctuated; and the section-headings are 
done in large gilded script, This goes so far that the letter ra is 
most often distinguished from the zai by a haif-cirele super- 
imposed; ns, in like manner, the sit is distinguished from the 
shin. SES OS HS BACs SVeleUy Dy, w supertimpésed final Aa and the 
wid by uo sub-imposed finul aad. Even the vowel letters, when 
srecdeenttaie hs inbax wowed | pronedink: tre provided with jezm, For 
this superabundance the scribe, und not the author, is to be 
blamed—which does not, however, prevent him from muking the 
mistakes naturnl to a scribe; e.g. he writes—with consistency it 
must be said—ibikhdn for élkhdin, probably becouse m one passage 
the original copy missed a dot under the yd. And, it must be 
added, the multitude of signs makes ihe reading more than 
usually dificult. 

1 have translated quite literally; and only with the ides of 
giving sense, not with the thoughi of literary polish. 1 have 
adiled the fewest possible notes—only when they appeared to be 
absolutely necessary. In some difficult situations, I have p 
from the good sdvice and the knowledge of my saiimaihs Dr. 
Philip Hitti and Prof. William Popper. 
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TRANSLATION 

In the name of the merciful and gracious God! Praise be to 
God for having given us the religion of Islam! Prayer and Praise 
to the best of all Cresturee! Pray God for him—that be grant 
him peace, as well as his family and his noble and spotless eom- 
panions. Now, this small treatise demands that we should follow 
the folk of tradition and gain the victory for the people of the 
(real) faith and the truth, and that we should answer those who 
differ with them or who follow their own inclination without 
Poeessing any true knowledge. Iam of opinion—putting my 
trust in God—that, (fol. 2a) the protected people who, not being 
subjected to fear, have been allowed to live freely in Egyptian 
and Syrian regions, some of them unbelievers belonging to the 
Jewish faith and others to secta of the Christians, are worse unbe- 
levers and more stiff-necked than those who wield the sword and 
who have kept their hold over Islam by oppression and tryanny. 

Now, in order that there may be brouglit to light by means of 
(extracts from) the exalted seiences (of Islam) what injuries 
Ialam can inflict upon them in the wish to cleanse the days of the 
exalted Sultanate of their filthiness. just as it hne blotted out their 
strong and well-defended kingdoms, their lofty and towering 
fortificrtions, and has turned them into hiding slinkers—there 
being disclose) in the accounts dealing with the reign of his excel- 
lent majesty a degree of merit which did not belong to (any other) 
Sultan of the East or of the West, so (hat in doing so he trod the 
paths of the Prophet of God, of the Righteous Caliplis and the 
noble Sultans— (im order to do this) I have noose] this Preface 
and two Sections. The Preface will contain whatsoever the Holy 
Book has to asy on the subject and whatsoever has heen handed 
down m tradition from the Prophet. ‘The ‘first section will in- 
clude that which has come to us from the Prince of the Faithful, 
Umar ibn al-Khattib, his immediate followers (fol. 2b) and. 
these of the Band Uninyyoh who followed them, 2a well as the 
section will deal with events that have happened in this our own 
time and the truth af which is fortified by the testimony of leading 
men. That which I have written I have divested of all possible 
ainbiguity. I have made it certain by investigations that no one 
will be able to counter, oppose or throw upon a side; so-that any 
one who reflects upon all this and studies the matter in ita whole 
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and ita various parts, will know that I have sought nothing more 
than to earn the good will of my Master and to dmw nearer to 
Allah in all that I have set down with my fingers. I ask God's 
help; for all must rely upon His favor and His mercy, 

“Preface; that which ix found in the Splendid Book. 

God said': *O ye who believe, do nov take Jews and Christians 
as partners, one with the other—for those of you who do s0 
practically belong to them.' Further®: ‘O ye who believe, do 
net take as partners those who are inimical to te.’ Further’: 
‘Make war upon those who do not believe (fol, 3a) 1m Allah, in 
the Last Day and who do not hold forbidden that which Allah 
and his Messenger have go held—as woll as those to whom @ 
revelation hax been given, who do oot judge justly—until they 
pay the poll-tax willingly, being few in number.” The Christians 
are worse than are the Jews in the matter of Polytheism, just as 
the Jews are worse than are the Christians in the matter of un- 
belief and stiff-neckedness. For this reason Allah has branded 
the one with his anger andthe other with error. Further; “Allah 
said, O ye that believe, have nought to do with such as make 
sport and fun of your faith—to whom a revelation was given 
prior to your own. Indeed, the rank unbelievers are to be pre- 
ferred, Fear Allah, if you are trie Believers.” 

Traditions handed down from the Prophet. 

Muslin in his Sahih says, on the authority of -Aishah: Once the 
Prophet went out—it was before the battle of Badr: and when he 
was in Harrat-al-Wabral,’ 4 man came up to him of whom it was 
said that he was daring and generous, The friends of the Prophet 
were glad to see him. This man said to the Prophet (fol. ate.) 
‘] have come in order to be one of your followers and to share 
and in hia Prophet?’ The man said ‘No! To which the Prophet 
replied: ‘Go whither thou camest from. 1 can tnke no help 
from an idolater.’ So be went liis way until, one day, be met 
the Prophet under a tree, and the same conversation took place. 
Again, he went his way until he met the Prophet in the desert, 

' Quran 5. 53. 

Tih. OO. 1. 

ab, 0 29, 

‘ib, Bb, Ge. 

* Vakot 11. 253 gives both forme "Wabrah' und ‘Wabarah’. He also 
wentions Muslim ae hia source. 
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his Prophet? ‘To which the man answered ‘Yes.’ “Then, follow 
me, sid the Prophet. 

For this reason the Tmiim Alimad ihn Himbal ssid: ‘No help 
must be aveepted from elthor Jews or Christians-in any of the 
official acte of the Muslims, e. @ the poll-tax.’ In like manner 
Abd Hanifoh, al Shafid and other legal nuthorities hold that it is 
not, Inwiul to appuint one of them ta 8 position of tafiaenee én sey 
Province or to any station of trust; for unbelief ix inconsistent 
with authority and with trust. The injunction of Allah: “Do 
not ask help of an idolater’ includes asking them for belp in- 
defence, employing them as governors, a5 clerks, and the like 
(fol, 4a), The general term used must be applied in all cases 
and can not be confined to a apecial case, In ssying this be 
strengthens his position by two considerations. ‘The one is that 
he gives their idolatry as a retsen for withholding the appeal for 
help; and this reason applies equally to all such appeals. The- 
seoond is that since he has not asked help from them in military 
matters, in which there ie neither official appomtment, nor raising 
him to a pexition of trust, nor elevating In pank—when /t comes 
to positions of authority and of dignity, it is even less-meet anil 
proper. For this reagon the legal authorities ar: agreed that it 
is Impessible to put them in governing positiona or in stations of 
power or in places of weight in a council; nor can they be allowed 
to build their houses higher than those of Muslims, nor can thoy 
be grevted first. When they are met on the road, they should 
be compelled to take to the narrowest part of it. [1 will be senn 
that the prohibition of asking them for help is general in its tenor 
—it being understood to refer to all unbelievers (living) among 
the People of the Book. ‘This decision he bages upon his belief 
in Allah and in hia Prophet. For just a= s00n as any one of the 
People of the Book declares the law of Allah and of lis Prophet 
to be untrue, and disobeys the demands as laid down by the 
Prophet of Allah, idolatry adheres to him, 

In this respect Allah sayst: “They have taken their clergy and 
their monks aa their masters, tut not Allah and the Messiah son 
of Mary. They were commanded to serve only one God; there 
is none other than He. Praise be to Him; far be He from that 
which they associate with him’ (fol. 4b). 


a 
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We have » tradition that has come to us fram Abt Bakr al- 
Athram*, one of the most important traditionists; it com | 
to us through the Imim Abmad ibn Hanbal wnd others and is 
cited in the (former's) collection of traditions, om the authority 

of Aba Misa al-Aslvari, to wit: The Commander of the Faith- 
ful, “Umar itm al-Khattab, ordered him to bring an sceount of 
that which: be harl received and thet which he hud expended 
(written) upon w piece of parchment. Now, Abii Misa had « 
Christian for seribe; snd. this man brought the account to the 
Caliph. “Umar wondered at Abi Miss employing such a man 
and paid: ‘Verily, this man is very eareful; call him that he 
read dhe Korsn for me." But, Abii Misa answ |: “He will 
not be willing to come to the moaque." ‘Ts he ritually unclean 
asked ‘Umar, ‘No,’ answered AlG Mian, "he is Cliristian.’ 
Whereupon ‘Umar uplraided me, struck my thigh eo hard with bis 
lund aa almost to break it, and eaid: ‘Have nothing to do with 
the Christians, seeing that; Allah has put thom at a distance; 
have no faith in them, seeing that Allah distrusta them; and do 
not esteen) them, aeeing that Allah has humbled them! 

The Imam Abmad ibn Hanbal has the following tradition— 
coming from Harb al-Kirmiini, in a group of questions that be 
put to ‘Lyfd al-Ash‘ari —: Abi Mifisa had taken a Christian for 
scribe: of which action ‘Umar disapproved. Abid Masa objected: 
‘But his work is bound to be of service to me’ (fol. Sa). *“Uinwar 
retorted: ‘Have no faith in them, seeing that Allah distrusts 
So do not esteem them, sering that Allah has humbled them; 
have nothing to do with them, seeing that Allab has put them at 














a distan 
Some Muhijins cams to ‘Umar ibn albKhatisb with wealth 
| ‘Umar aaid to them: ‘O Company of 





ein Thbe eer Handi If you desire, we enn measure it. If you 
desire, however, we can weigh it. Again, if you desire, we can 
count it.’ One of the men, however, came to him and said: ‘0 
Commander of the Faithful, we have: sees) how soe: Pores™ have 
natituted a system of Diwdns*.’ So, ~ormmonnied tliat 
Sine should: be instituted in the various gov serail districts; 
and when instituting such Diwiins, be wrote to all his governors 
nob to appoint in the service any unbeliever, be he Jew or Christians 


? Who he ts F am onable to find out. 
* For the gmmeral traditions concerning such Diwiina and their origin, = 
Baadhuri Fatih, p. 19. 
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Mu‘awiyyah ibn Abi Sufyan wrote to the Commander of the 
Faithful, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, as follows: ‘Tn my district there 
is a Christian scribe, without whom I can not complete the taking 
of the poll-tax. I am unwilling to continue employing him with- 
out some word from you.' ‘Umar answered his letter ts follows: 
‘May Allah keep tis and you in-good health! I have read your 
letter concerning the Christian. My answer is this. The Christian 
is to be considered as if he were dead and gone; (fol. 5b) in ng 
tradition and in no narrative ix there any mention of an idolater 
being given sn’ administrative charge «uring the times of the 
Prophet, of Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman or of “AIL! 

The following tradition comes from Abi Muashja‘ah ibn Rabt*, 
one of the leading traditionista: When the Commander of the 

faithful, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, eame to Syria, Constantine the 
Patringch of Syria? appeared before him and anid: ‘0 Commander 
of the Faithful, Abii ‘Uhbaidah itn al-Jarréh hos put poll-tax 
upon a8; do you write a note to me concerning it’ “Umar refused 
to do this, saying: "What tax has he Isid upon-you?’ Constantine 
answered: ‘He has laid « tax of four dirhems-and a woolen cloak 
upon every chief of tribe; and not a single-man has dared to 
speak with ‘Umar except with Abn ‘Uhaidah's permission.” Where 
upon. ‘Umar turned to Abd ‘Ubaidah: ‘What have you to say to 
this?” ‘Ho has lied about me, said Abo ‘Ubaidah; *T came to 
equitable terms with him. Do you yourself came and assign the 
rate of tax.’ “Umar said to Constantine: ‘Abo ‘Ubuidah ig more 
trustworthy than fire you,’ “Yes,' answered Constantine: ‘Aba 
"Ubaidah has told the truth; it is I who have lied.’ Then aaid 
‘Umar: ‘What induced you to do so?’ ‘I wanted (fol. Ga) to 
deceive you,’ said Constantine, ‘but vou were too elever for me.’ 
So Umar laid @ tax upon the weitlthy of 48 dirhems: upon those 
of middling fortune, of 24 dirhems: and upon the poor of 12 dir- 
hems. He also gave orders that the Christinns should not build 
new churches nor erect crosses, where Muslime lived, -and ‘that 
they should not ring their church-bells except im the interior of 
their churches; (saying) ‘we ought to have the power to divide 
up their dwellings with them, so that Muslims may share these 
with them.’ (He added); ‘I do not trust you; I shall take the 
southern part of the land around their churches as places for 
"Who it thin Patrinrch? Ja he Constantine the son of Heractius? Abo 
"Dhalilal iin abJarrih had cominand over the Syrian anny and conquered 
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Mohammedan Mosques, as they are situate in the very middle 
of ‘the various cities,’ [t was, further, ordered that they should 
not drive swine amongst the Muslims; that they should entertain 
any guests that might come to them for three daye and three 
nights: that they should carry those who came on foot from one 
village to another; that they should give such ones good advice 
and not maltreat them, and ‘that they should not show too much 
consideration for an enemy,’ He said further: ‘We consider it 
lawful to shed their blood and to take captive their children and 
their wives. In much manner a compart and an agreement are 
made with Allah, and proper protection is assured the Muslims,’ 
Constantino answered: ‘Put this down m writing for ws!’ 
While the document we being drawn up, “Umar bethought him- 
‘self and said twice: “I nust make an‘exception for you in regard 
to. whole army of difficulties" Then he added; ‘Tere ore your 
two times." Now when the document was finished, (fol. Gb) 
Constantine said: ‘Come, O Commander of the Faithful, go 
among the people; tell them that which you have done for me 
and about the poll-tax that you have set in my ease." So “Umar 
went and spake as follows: ‘Praise be to Allah! | render praise 
to him and I ask him for aid. He whom Allah leads can not go 
astray, and he whom Allah does lead astray, for such o one there 
is no (other) leader.” But that cursed Nabatean injected; ‘ Allah 
leads no mar astray” Then said ‘Umor:. ‘What syeth the 
Nabatean?” The answer came: ‘He says that Allah leads no 
man astray,” “Io which ‘Umar replied: ‘Verily, we have not 
given thee that which we have given with the idea that thou 
‘shouldst attack us in our faith, By him in whoee hands m my 
soul, if thou doest such a thing again, I shall strike that m which 
are thy two eyes (i. «., thy face)" We must keep in mind that 
which this dog hus criticized us well as that which the Commander 
of the Faithful “mar tins said, the terms he lnid down and the 
return given to him when the Caliph answered his criticiam; how 
he warned Constantine that some of the Copts were lording it 
over the Muslims: that they were holding Muslims as bond-men, 
bond-women and sinves: thot they were raising their watch-towers 
buildings too high; that they were orraying thrmsilves in 
the finest clothing possessed yy the Muslima—not to mention that 
they had sequired precious stones, brocades and gardens, as well 
sa merchandise brought from over land and sea, and how they 
pursued doggedly pleasnres of various kinds. He complained, 
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also, about a certain Chris an coming from Morocco » destitute 
and moneyless; one of those poverty-stricken istians like 
those who make begging their livelihood.'* He did chores-(fol. Ta) 
in the meanest of places, which places, afterwarda, he plundered— 
using that which le had stolen for the purpose of giving bribes, 
Finally, he waa able to raise himself io the highest position there, 
being transferred from one post to the other until he was placed 
in charge of the army and the finances. Lt needed only a little 
time and he was rebuilding the gardens, the irrigation canals. and 
various broken~iown properties. But in order to accomplish all 
this he had to plunder the treasury of the Muslims, which he 
divided up with the lowest and the vilest among them. 

The following comes to ue upon the authority of ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman ibn ‘Uthmain: This letter was written to ‘Umar when 
he made peace with the Christians of Syria: | | 

‘This letter is sent to ‘Abd Allah ‘Umar, the Co oO 
the Faithful, by the Christians of Syria. Verily, since 2 
‘to us, we begged. safety for ourselves, our children anid our pos- 
sessions on condition that we would not build in our cities and 
in the country near (hom either monastery, church or monk's cell; 
that we would not rebuild any such that may be in rains, nor raise 
up that which Muslims have torn down; that we would not refiise 
permission to any Muslim to enter our Churches, either by a 
or by night; that we would open their gates to passers-by and 
to travellers, and-grant hospitality for three divs to any Muslim 
that passes by our door; that we would not receive into our 
churches or into our dwellings any spy; that we would not prac 
tiew any deception to the prejudice of the Moslems; (fol. Tb.) 
that we woul! not teach the Kuran to our children: that we 
would neither preach the Trinity nor invite anyone ta accept the 
; that we would not restrain any of our relatives from 
becoming Moslems if thoy so wish: that we would show proper 
deference to the Moslems, offering them our seata if they desire 
to sit down; that we would not-try to imitate them in any part 
of ther dress; that we would not use the sume fore-names that 
they use; fiat wo would not ride upon saddles, nor wear swords, 


* Evidently « monk, 

“ Several reomnsions of this Initer have come down ta ua Probable 
of them ars epurinus, ae Mirdnikoll and Castani hold rightly, Ro thd Wty 
Annali Fp. 065 Even the name of the chief eoclesiastic at Dameseue ia 
held tobe unknown. See de Gooje, Mémoiry sur ba Comqudis ile ta Syriz, py BS. 
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nor bear nor carry any form of weapon whatsoever; and that we 
would strike the clappers softly in our churches. When we ao- 
vompany our dead, we will not raise our voice in chanting. We 
will not run to the aid of 4 elave when the wespon of the Moslems 
is ready to fall upon him; we will not visit such in their dwellings 
nor set them right upon the road.” 

Now, whien the Commander of the Faithfnl had read this com- 
munioition, he added thease words: ‘We make this agreement for 
ourselves and for all our people: For doing so, we receive pro- 
tection. Should we deviate from any condition upon which we 
have agreed with you and for which we in our persons have become 
guarantees—then, we no longer are to enjoy protection; and you 
can do with ue ss riotous and wprourious people are dealt with. 
Let thoes who reflect consider these conditions with care; let 
them be thoughtful of their dress and their mounts and how they 
address the rich and such ilk among Moslem men and women. 
Verily! There is no. real power excepting such ns resides m Allah, 
the High and the Mighty! 

(fol. 84) ‘Umar ibn al-"Aatz, the chief of the Bani Umwyyah 
wrote to his lieutenants in the various provinces as follows: “Umar 
sends you greetings. He cites: ta'-yuu. froms'the Book of Allah, 
about. which there ie no uncertainty*; 'O ye who believe! The 
non-Moslems are nothing but dirt. Altah thas: crested them: tobe 
partisans of Satan; most treacherous in regard to all they do; 
whose whole endeavor in this nother life 1s. useless, thongh they 
thetieelves imagine that they are doing fine work. Upon them 
poses tn sir, 4 ADD, ct His Ane andl tase eee 
Know, then, that they who have gone before you died simply 
because they refused to accept the truth and stretched out the 
hand of wickedness. I have heard of some Mostems in times gone 
by, that when they arrived ino certain country, the non-Mosiems 
Seicalba tiaeen: Wad aaked thei Yor Raeteisoe in their municipal 
affairs and in keeping their books, because the Moslems were 
expert in book-keeping, m tax-gathering and in running business 
affairs, ‘There can be no prosperity, nor can there be any real 
manngement when one makes use of anything that angers Allah 
or his Prophet Indeed, there was n time—Allah has brought it 
to an end—when one did not know of a governor who, having a 
single; mian| Siving: in ‘his ‘province onnestes! wip arya 
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other than Islam, did not visit him with exemplary punishment, 
For the alvolition of their own governinenta, and their having 
reached the low station to which Allah had degraded them was in | 
itself abasement and derogation. Let every one of you write to 
me (fol, 8b.) what he:lits done in his province, 

He commanded that both Jews and Christians should be-for- 
bidden to ride upon saddles; that no one belonging to the 

‘Protected Peoples’ should be alloweil to enter a pubilie bath on 

Friday, except nfter Prayer-time. He ordered, further, that a 
guard should be set to watch both Jews and Christians whenever 
they slaughtered an animnl, so that the guard-should mention the 
name of Allah and of his Prophet (at such slaughter). His 
governor over Egypt, Hayyin™, wrote to him: ‘0 Commande 
of the Faithful! If things continue as they are now in Egypt, all 
the "Protected Peoples’ will soon become Moslems ond then we 
shall cease to got suy money (taxes) from them.’ Whereupon 
‘Umar sent to him a messmger strong in character saying: ‘Go 
down to Egypt and give Hayyan thirty stripes with a whip upon 
hie head a8 « punishment for that which he has written, and tell 
him a# followe: “Toke care, O Hayyin; whosoever has become 
a Moslem, do not ask the poll-tax from him. [ only wish that the 
whole: bunch of them would become converted. Verily! Allah 
haa sent Mohammed as n preacher, not ne a tax-catherer.”" 

When the Bana Umoyyah onee again admitted the Christians 
a2 scribes in their various provinces and countries, Muhammad 
Mati al-Ansari*' wrote the following verses ta “Abd al- 

Ik: 








‘(ye sons of Umayyah, drive awsy the uncircumcised tongnes, as 
ordained by the prophet of Allah and the Caliphs: 
Do not appoint Copts to be seribes for your government work: 
(80 constitutes wrong and sin. (fol. Pa) 
You slant be leaders, from whom a light shines over one’s tracks, 
continuing to be bright even when one stands still’ 


Then, -Abd al-Malik gave onlers that a9 long as he miled, 
neither Jew ior Christian should be appointed to office; and ‘he 
finished off in cold blood all those who had appointed sueb. 


7. & Haysiin ihn Shoraih. 


joe was official scribe of the Caliph “Abd al-Malik; Tahari Annales 2 
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Khalid ibn Safwan wrote to “Amr ibn al-As, when the latter 
was governor of Egypt: 


‘Oh ‘Amr! thy right hand has charge of our Egypt; and thou 
art all-powerful over it in all righteous and just action. 

Kill with thy sword anyone who opposes thy will, and make the 
Copte the conquered of thy sword. 
borders and her people have seen oppression and excess. 

Rely not upon the Christians; they are folk who are opposed to 
the very luw of the Almighty. (fol. 9b) 

Remember the Commander of the Faithful and his behest; if 
thou desirest. to be obedient to him, 

Do not keep any engagement made with an Unbeliever; do not 
observe any compacts arrived at with him or any agreement,’ 


During that very night™ “Amr saw in his sleep a Christian talk- 
ing and reciting certain verses, while he pointed at ‘Amr with his 
hand; 


‘A noble girl—they robbed her of her mother and reviled her by 
Then they set her as ruler over them; but beware when your 
enemy becomes your ruler.” 


‘Amr awoke in fright and asid: “By Allah! 1 have not given 
them jurisdiction over any subject that Islam has withdrawn from 
them’: and be gave command that all the Copts should be removed 

Al-Kisa'i!? used to teach al-Ma'’miin how to read the Koran, 
he (al-Kisi’i) ‘stunding behind a curtain. Whenever the prince 
made #-slip, al-Kisi'i was accustomed to beat with a stick upon 
4 pillow. Al-Mn’mfn had reached the passage: ‘O ye who 
believe, do not take Jews and Christians as leaders, etc,, etc.’ 
Al-Kisa'i beat wrth his stick, and al-Ma'méin thought that he 
had made » mistake, So he commenced to re-read the passage 
in the same manner as he had read it the first time, Again al- 
Kist'i struck: (fol. 100) and then al-Ma'‘miin understood that 


Evidently, the night on which he had received the verses from Khabid. 

#7 am told that these are popular yerres mung over the winecupa Tho 
vine i apestrophierd aso girl aod sung to se such. 

i Evidently, the great philolngist, Aba al-Hasan ‘AN ibn Hamanh, who 
taught also Ma’miin, the other eon of HAriin al-Rashid. 
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al-Kisd'i wished to vall his attention to the meaning of the holy: 
verse, and he gave onlers that neither Jew nor Christian should 
remuin in 4 position of authority in any Provines, etther in. seere-. 
tanal nor financial matters. | 

During the reign of Hiirfin al-Rashid, sl-Fadl ibn Yabya"™ 
Was appointed to be governor in Khorassan, and Jafar his brother 
was placed in charge of tho Diwan of Seals. The two built private 
and public mosques, established other public henefactions, fand 
constructed!) the cisterns connected with the public fountains, as- 
well as schools for the Mowem orphans, to whom they gave all 
the substance al their disposal, Both of them removed the non- 
Moslems from the Diviins and from sll other offices. AL-Tradl 
deatroyed their strongbolds-and their places of worship in Khoras- 
an, nod gave orders that it aliould he made impossible for them 
to paint white anything that mught be left of their churches, leat 

‘Amr ibn ‘Abd Allah rmentione the following: Al-Ma‘mdon 
consilled me in connection with certain complaints made by the 
‘O “Amr, do you know anything about the origin of thie Copts?’ 
1 answered: ‘They are the remnanta (fol, 10b) of the people of 
the Pharsohs who (at one time) were in Egypt.’ He said: ‘Tell 
me something about, them.” I answered: ‘0 Commander of the 
Faithful! When the Persinns wrenched the power out of the 
hands of the Pharnohs, they killed all the Copts; und thoes only 
were left alive who were: able to flee and to hide in Bane anil in 
al-Uksurain." "There they studied medicine and sevretarial work. 
ss physicians and as seribes. But they acted deccitfully and 
rorresponded with the Greeks, telling them all about the Persians, 
¢ number of soldiers they had; informing them of the senret 
counsels of the Persians in that which concernéd their rule over 
Egypt and urging the Greeks to come to their aid and possess 








™ ALFag! and JaYar, grandsons of Khalid the Barsiocide, Aj-Fadl was 

™ The text hee bs) —tat the writer must, refer to LA, Vaktt 1. 285, in 
the farthest jurt of Sa‘id or Upper Egypt (Blochet, I vaieire Ff Pgypte, p. 145), 
Al-Uieursin was gle in that region. (fr. Tim Tika, Wiaah at-J ntigdr, 


v.41; though 1 am not af all eve of the prontinciation,- Te Bacy, Abdollany, 
rt. TOR, * Mokeorein'. | 
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themselves of the Innd. ‘They made clear to them the reasons 
why they ought to arrive at power. So the Greek kings came 
togethor, mustered an army, invaded the country, took possession 
of it and presided over the killing off of the Persian kings and their 
followers, setting up the faith of the ‘Trmity. They were able to 
guin the country into their power. By the deception that they 
practised, they uttained their full desire and destroyed the rule of 
the Persians. (ne of the poets said in regard to them: 


‘Cursed be both Christian and Jew; in our generstion they have 
accomplished amongst us their every desire; 

They have gone out a8 physicians and as scribes, in order to ateal 
suuls and.to gain riches.’ 


It happened in the days of al-Mahdt that a lot of Moslems came 
to one of the ascetics, (fol. 114) complaining about the Christians. 
This ascetic belonged to the entourage of sl-Mald!. He was 
dsked to tell what be know about these Christians; for some of 
the Mealeme had been hurt in their person, others in their pocket. 
Those who felt injured in their person were those Moslems who 
hat lost their positions and had been superseded by Christians. 
Those who felt injured in their pockets were those who had been 
brought to financial ruin. ‘The aseetic had an interview with al- 
Mahili, to whom he told what he had beard the people say. Then 
he recited to him the verses: - 


‘By my father and my mother, either my dreams have led me 
awry, or both my mind and my thought have gone astray. 

Whosoever is unfaithful to the religian of the prophet Mohammed 
—ean such a one have anything to do with the affairs of the 

Ti their swords are not drawn aguitist us, then are ther pens, which 
ary as sharp as swords,’ 


AL-Hiakim, who eluimed descent from the Fatimitdes, saw in a 
dream how the Creator, in the form of a man, was borne upon 
hands until he reached the gate of the castle, where he died. He 
tried to explain this dream to himeelf and said: The truth can 
be seen plainly all over the world; but, before it reaches us, it 
hos become corrupt. Ho thought little of himself and af his 
family. He thought equally little of Jews and Christians, 5o he 





olin 


1 L «. the physician stole the souls and the scribes the riches of the people. 


ordered that the Chureh of the Resurrection in Jerusalem should 
be destroyed, (fol. Lb)™ sending the coulcwing word: “His 
Highness S the Imiim commands that the Resurrectic be destroyed, 
akiie: ite top level with ite- bottom and its length with its 
breadth.’ He «also caused the convent called ol-Kusnir to be 
demolished, as well as a large church in Damietta, This occurred. 
in the year 391(A.H.)" on the 17th of Sha*ban. Further, he 

sent word that Jews and Christians should be reviled; making it 
unlawful for them te secept secretaria) positions, to act as physi- 
cians to any Moslem: ordering that not one of them should ride 
upon a horse or a mule—being permitted to mount an ass only 
when seated upon a pack-saddle; that no Christian should be given 
the [by-| name AbG Shakir, Abi al-Fadl or Abd al-Futah; that 
neither Christian nor Jewiah women should wear boots af yellow 
leather, but gaitera, ane red and the other black. (Further, he 
ordered that their women be allowed to enter the public buths 
only if wooden cresses were suspended from their necks; and that 
Jewish women should suspend pieces of dried camel's-skin™ from 
their necks. The men were to do likewise; the weight of each 
cross.and of each piece of skin to be four pounds. It was he that 
published broadoast, wo that the word spread out over ‘the whole 
work, that the Jews and the Christians were treacherous folk, 
and that Allah would put his curse upon anyone that gave them 
a beautiful robe to wear, [slam having deprived them of such dress: 
Then he gave orders that by the side of every church in Egypt o 
Moaqne snd aminarct should be built, (fol. 128.) the minaret 
being raised higher than any part of the church, wherever that 
church could be seen, In Hike manner, he built within the grounds 
of every monastery «a mosque. One of these be built in the 
Monastery ol-Kusair, which the Christians however kept closed 
until the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir, when there hap- 
pened in connection with it something, the reason for which I 
can only desire that our Lord the Sultan will ask me about. Then 
the Sultan insisted upon its use as ‘a mosque. 

In such manner there appeared in the days of our Master the 
Sultan a minaret in the church »l-Mu‘allakah in Kasr al-Sham¢ 
I Sem he tie e g  gt 








 AbModrist, AAigag (let el), IL. 287: fbn al-Kalanicl, # Damiracus 
RS oe a 
=Ca 1000 AD, On the general trestment accorded to noti-Moslams by 
al-Hakiin, seo Wostenfeld, Fotimiden, pp. 179, 199; 
ata e ues Lane-Poole, Hislory of 
= Perhape bottor, "BS piece of wood". 
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in Caivo.. Now, tho Christians hai [as it were] stolen the Minaret 
just mentioned, having hidden it and made it unseen from the 
side of the church, making it a part of the church itself, This 
had been done in connivance with the man who had been Muezsin 
of the Mosque for a period of thirty years. When the scoundrel 
finally died and the duties of Muezzin came into other hands, the 
new Muetzin found what looked like a closet and traces of steps 
leading up to a closed door. So he brought a ladder, the 
door and came upon the minaret, He made the affair known 
(fol. 12b) and took his stand in it proclaiming the Idhdn. But 
the Christians worked the people up against the Muezzin, so that 
he was heaten with whips, driven from the Mosque and forced to 
earn his livelihood acting as servant for one man and as scribe for 
another. The matter came to the ears of the Amir Zain al-Din 
Katbugha the younger brother of al-Mangiir, who took it -up and 
referred it to the Amir Hustim al-Din JTurnutai® of sl-Mansir 
and to the Amir Zain al-Din Katbugha the Elder** The Muezain 
was Teinstated by definite order at the above-mentioned mosque. 

In the days of al-Ma’miin al-Abbisi 4 certain Jew rose In 
position so that he came to sit in # station more elevated than 
even the Mohammedan dignitaries. One of the nobles of the 
court played the followmg trick upon him. He sent « gerap of 
paper (o al-Ma'miin on which was written: 


‘0 Son of him, loyalty to whom. was to be found among all people, 
and whose word was law binding upon us,. 
We who frel thus believe that he whom thou honorest is nothing 
but Liar.’ 


Al-Ma'‘min answered him: ‘You are right! You have done 
well to esll my attention to it—ordering at once that the Jew 
should be drowned, Then al-Ma'main told those who were pres 
ent the story of ul-Mikdad ibn al-Aswad al-Kindt, (fol. 13a) a 
friend of the Prophet™—how, when he was on one of his journeys, 
he whe accompanied for a whole day by a Jew. When morning 
broke, al-Mikdad remembered the sxying handed down from the 
Prophet: ‘No Jew is on good terms with a Moslem unless he hiss 











8 So panctusted in ms Perhaps betiar, Turuntai, the chief vizier of the 
Mamiuke Khalil, ea 1200 A.D; Van Berchem, p. 414 

Viceroy, and alterwaris virtually Sultan. 

Mi Especially connerned In driving the Jewa out of Khaibar. Ibn Hishian, 
prTe. 


to the Jew: ‘By Allah! When you lesve me vou will have to. 
tell me what crime you are meditating against me, or else J shall 
have to kill you.’ The Jew answered: ‘If 1 tell, have 1 your 
promise to do me no harm?’ AlMikdid eid: ‘Yeu'—binding 
himself by an oath. Then the Jew added: ‘Since I have been 
traveling with you, I have been planning for you to lodse your 
head, ao that T might trample it under my foot.’ ‘How right was 
the Prophet of Allah—Allah grant him peaoe!", rejoined al-Mikdad 

The story i told thas during the life of one of the kings a dew 
known 25 “l-Hiarfin] (thy Asronide), who enjoyed high rank at 
his hands, played o game of chess with him in his drinking-room, 
on the promise that (if he won) he might sek something for him- 
self. Having won the game, he asked the king to redeem his 
promise, The king then said: ‘Ask what you wich,” The man 
answered: ‘Muy the king order that the verse reading “ Verily, 
the true religion is Islim’™* be stricken from the Koran.’ Struight- 
way the king cut off his head. (fol. Lda) 

T have it from most trustworthy sources that the physician 
Moses was ill and the Kadi al-Fidil” went to poy him ao visit. 
Now, the physician was-an intelligent and decent fellow, So he 
said to al-Fadil: *Your good manners have led you to come and 
visit me. I beg of you not to let any Jew doctor you; for, with 
us, anyone who dishallows the Sabbath has forfeited his life to wa." 
So the Kadi forbade the practic of medicine by the Jews or that 
they should be employed m its service. | 

The story is told about a certain Jew that he was accustomed 
to came to one of the financiers—a witless sort of a fellow— 
bringing him im place of taxes due s. certain-amount of copper. 
But the financier refused to accept it of him. When the Jew took 
it back he said: ‘Allah curse him who gave it to me’: and that 
simpleton thought that he referred to someone other than himeelf. 

T have heard tell by someone in whom I have trust that « Jew 
Wrote upon a piece of paper which he put in his turban to the 
effect that he who cursed him should be cursed, and be should be 
reviled who revied him, Then, whenaver anyone cursil him he 
would «ay to that person: ‘Your curse is upon my head!’ At 
another time he put by in his house two pieces of wood, giving to 
————— ee 


* Qurgn 3. 17, 
© Tho celebrated chancellor of Saladin, 
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one piece the name ‘prosperity’ and to the other (fol. 14a) ‘grace.’ 
Whenever he came across a Moslem, he would greet him with the 

words: ‘God grant you i the morning or m the evening prosperity 
‘and grace,’ The cursed Jew meant, of course, the two pieces of 

A trustworthy fellow told me that s Jew in Bilbais asked per- 
mission from the governor Soff al-Din ibn Shukr to take in o 
guest who had presented himself. This permission was granted. 
The purest did in the house: whatsoever be desired. When the 
tine came to prepare the meal, the Jew said to hia wife: ‘Do es 
the (Moanic) law prescribes!" She said; *Nol’ He answered: 
‘I command you to do go,’ So she went into the house and camer 
out carrying « divh edntaining urine, She began to take of it 
with a spoon anil to throw it all over the dishes and the fool. 
The governor waa told about this and cited the Jew before him, 
who confirmed the truth of the story, saying: ‘We Jews believe 
that whosoever dezecrates the Sabbath has forfeited his life 
necording to our Law. When we can not kill him, we put urine 
into his food.’ The governor lad the Jew bound anil killed! and 
the food thrown away. 

At the time of al-Hafith (fol, 14 b.)™ there lived Muwaffak- 
al-Din jbo al-Khattaih, a very learned inan. The Kadi al-Padil 
caine to visit him; be being one of the mest influential and inper- 
tant men of his day having jurisdiction over the Diwiins where the 
fecorda were kept®? Now it waa a custom of the kings of Egypt 
not to allow any property to be apportiondd to the soldiery, but 
that the soldiers should be paid out of the publie treasury as was: 
the custom in Mesopotamia. From the day that al-Fadil hed 
come into the country, he lind sent Muwaffik al-Din and such 
members of the army in his retinue who had vision and under- 
standing, together with trustworthy Muslim notaries and Christian 
scribes who were known for their seribal talents and their com- 











SQ second hand hes added: ‘who wee desoended from the Fatimiros’. 
"The whale atory is to Le Jound in Malkrist, KAviay (lat od.) 1. 406; (2d ed.) 
I, 248. 

= "The text haw 122 Yby gat pall. In thie nimply m misdae for 16s Yi tp alas 
For the se of the plural, sec the decree af Kait-Bey (874 A. EL) in an inserip- 
tion found at Hams, in Van Borchem, Jmachrifier aus Syren, Mesopatemien 
wid Kleinanien, 1909 [R, A, vil, p- 25; Corpwa Imseripticnum Arahicorum, 
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petence in surveying lund, into all the various provinces of Egypt 
in order to verify the reports brought concerning the various 
sections, and to find out the kind of planting that was done in 
regular rotation. In regard to these, registers were drawn up— 
worked out with painstaking study—of the lands held as fiefs and 
af the fields, The copy of these registers was deposited with the 
ecvernnent Now, when four months of the year had gone by, 
other men of the nmy who had exhibited bravery, lierciam and 
courage were sent out; as well os Muslim seribes who had been 
proved trustworthy and understanding in dealing with the ae 
counts of state, together with some Cliristians, to gather the one- 
third tax appropriated (fol. 1én) to be used to pay the expenses 
of the army. Others were sent out to some of the districts, in 
order ‘to aurvey them ns was the custom. Bo, overseers, inspectors 
and notaries set out; but [one of| the Christians gave all sorts of 
excuse that had prevented his coming, and evertook the others 
sis hear nage wong diag haters The reat precetled him, 

he following after them. When he exme opposite to # certain 
section of land-and desired to take a ferry-bont to reacl it, having 
come to the other side, the owner of the ferry-boat asked him for 
lis fee. ‘Then the Christian had a fuss with the man, reviled 
him, and addressed him in coarse language, saying: ‘I am the 
aurveyor of thia pieee of Innd: would you ask me to pay for 
crossing: this ferry?’ ‘To which the man replied: ‘If I have any 
tillable ground—take it."= At the same time he seized hold of 
the ‘bridle of the beast trpon whieh the Christian was riding. So 
the Christian paid the fee and the ferryman gave back the bridle. 
Now when the Christian surveyed this piece of land, be ndded 
twenty {addin on te the whole amount; and in one of) the accounts 
—the one dealing with it—he left a blank space. When thus 
secount came to be revised, the law clerks called attention to the 
omission. Whereupon, the Christian took it back in order to fill 
out the blank space, in which he wrote: ‘The land of 4 bridle 
man—adding the name of the ferryman, twenty faddin of cotton- 
land, to be taxed four dinfr'a faddin.’ ‘The document was taken 
to the official bureau,” where it waa decided to: grant the man a 














= Text: SUL Jo yl ell aly. Lam quieeing somewhat in my translation, 
" Literally? ‘in eelleeting the riches". 

= "But the forry is nine, and you must pay the fee’. 

For Sl Slys in our toxt, Makrict has WV! Ghys 
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certain leeway in the matter of payment, (fol, 15b.) Then, when 
proper time to demand the poll-tax had come, thos who were 
accustomed to gather the money were sent out, ‘They came to 
the aforementioned place and sought contributions from those 
who posses! arable lands. The OW hee of the ferry-boat Wh 
asked to give one-third of his wealth, i.e. 26 dinar. This he refused 
todo, gaying: ‘IFT have any standiny corn—wity, come and take 
it. No attention was pald to him, but the overseer gave him a 
thorough beating with whips, asking him for evidence regarding 
his rating and the reasons why the authorities had eo mted him, 
‘He forved the man to sell the ferry, as well as other property 
that he possessed, and took the sum he had demanded originally. 
Now, the one who had been treated so unjustly fled out of fear 
that be would lie asked to give the remainder of whit he posses 
He exine to Cairo, explaining the predicament in whieh he ren 
himself to his friends and asking their help to suggest to him the 
means to extricate himeelf from this difficulty. One of thess 
friends said to him: ‘The Caliph i# accustomed to git near the 
“Prayer-leader” in the Sakifah'-so as to have a good view 
through the gate of the Citadel: Let the fellow who thinks he 
hia heen misused come to him at that moment and enll attention 
to himeel! saying: “There is no God but Allah and Mohammed 
ig the prophet of Allah; ‘All Is the vie~gerent of Allah.” Tlie 
Caliph will then hear what he says and will believe that God has 
enabled the man in his person and with his tongue, to bring his 
complaint before him. He will listen to what he hag to asy or 
he will-turn the matter over to some vizier, some Kadi or some 
Wali.’ So the man hastened to place himself. opposite the Sabifah, 
and cried aloud in the terms giwgested. ‘The Caliph did indeed 
call to him, (fel. 16b) heard what he lad to say, and asked for an 
explanation of the whole matter. He sunimoned Muwaffak al- 
Din ibn al-Khattab and had the aceount sheets dealing with the 














“Who, ar what is el? The reading hero (4) muxt be wrong. 
Makria! in the companion paaeage lias SLA ; though in ble gemernl deserip- 
tian of Cairo at the time of the Fathmides (24 ef. 2. 151), he aloo hus the 
riding 44) —ur, L ought to say thems, upon which the two editions are 
bused. From the citations in Dory, ar Side , it is cruite evident that it 
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district in question brought to him covermg a number of years 
back These were gone over and compared, year by year, No 
mention whatsoever was found of any ‘land of the bridle-man.’ 
So al-Hafith ordered. the ¢ ristion to be brought before him sand 
presuribed that he should be nailed in 4 bout, given all sorta of 
food to cat and chicken-broth, a5 well as the choicest drinks mixed 
with musk to drink. He berame the talk of the whole of Egypt; 
and it soom became: nolsod over the whole of Syrin and Egypt 


fet reaching hivh positions. 
This practice continued; the Christinns suffered under it and. 
commenced to die off. Finally, al-Hafith wot held of a skilled 
astrologer, to whom he lyin! himself hand and foot, making his: 
every act depend upan the opinion of this astrologer, whether the 
matter was of much or of littl import. <A lot of the leading 
Christians imagined that they would play a trick.. They rame-to 
this’ nstrologer, and offered him two thousand dings cash, pre- 
senting to him one of their number known #s al-Akhram bn 
Ab? Zakurivvah, and-aaid: ‘We want you to recognize thie lines- 
ments of this man in the rising of the southern Sirius star; but, 
do not mention his name, You will add that this paints to the 
fact, that if some Christian—giving here a description of thie Ibn: 
Abi Zakariyyah—(fol. 16h) be appointed Wali, the Nilo will rise 
above its usunl height; prices will mount; flocks.and vegetables 
will thrive; the ‘sea-catch will be:great with whiting and other 
kinds of fish: ltisiness-men will come over land ond over Sea; 
and the King's laws will rule over the finest places and the very 
Now, this dog of an astrologer did even more than lind been 
Sugrested to him by the slanderer and crooked! fellow. For, while 
that bear al-Hitith waited for his decisions connected with tlie 
rising of Sirius, the other fellow asked that the leading Christians 
be brought—wlom he looked over very earefully. The Christians; 
however, did not. put forward Tho Abt Zakarivyah for many days 
But the demand for this cursed fellow became so insistent that, 
finally, he was produced and stood before al-Hafith. ‘The Sultan 
appomted him in muthority and put out Muwnffak al-Din—a 
Moslem, an excellent, truthful man, for the sake of such a treach- 
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erous dog us he. In such manner he gave back to the Cupta the 
power they had possessed previously and unde it possible for 
them to ke haughty and proud over the Moslems. The Copts 
proceeded to dress in the most elaborate style, to rida upon nvules 
and upon pichald horses. They made it hard for the Mosloms 
to earn their livings; until out of their own midst came the 
even in matters dealing with the religious mortmain and legal 
bequesta™ (iol. 170). They oven made retuinera, slaves and . 
prisoners out of Moslem men and women, Ono of the Mosleme 
was so importuned that he was fed to sell his daughtere—and 
this through ‘the disgraceful conduct of Thn Dukhkhin,* God's 
curse be upon him—who were bought by # Christian and actually 
taken pcesession of by him. In regard to this learned uu 
‘When the Christiane decide to rejoice and become intoxicated 
because they ride upon-mules and use saddles, 
When the whole Empire pire of Islam is humbled and the command | 
rests in the hand of the unbelievers, 
‘Then say to the one-eyed Imposter*—if you over had an idea to 

come forth, now ia your time te do 40." 

The state of affairs with this damned fellow and with the 
Christians endured down to the days of al-Adid” who was 
descended from the Fatimides, when Aba al-Fad! ibn Dakhkhan, 
. the Christian, dame into prominence and dominated the mind of 
al-‘Adid,. ‘The force of his influence became greater than thit, of 
fbn Zakariyyah so that he was. powerful authority m the govern- 
ment, because of the foolishness shown by those who were near 
to alAdid. They were so wanting in intelligence that when—jusl 
nt this -time—a-Christian turned Moslem and remained so for o 
time but then repented, this damned Ibn Dukhkivin was able to 
_ persuade al-Adid to (fol. 17b) allow the mun to remain a Christian 
‘and not be oppess!. The Governor of the day did nob approve 


Sin general, on the position of the Copte st this time, ae Lane-Poole, 
2 ean fini no feriliee referee to thas man. 
eT, 6. aiti-Chriet. Cn hie one-cyednoes af, 9, g. a}-Motskhi iy bis Mfon- 
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of this and set a lot of people on the renegade, to bring him a0 


that he (the governor) might put him to death, The Christian 
told this to Ibn Dukhkhin, who went into the Mosque ai Cairo, 
took a good look over the treasures it contained and stole“ ‘the 
dishes of some of the lamps. This act he then ascribed to. the 
Kadi, snd made it Known publicly that the Kadi was a thief and 
had appropriated the appurtenances of the Mosque, The result 
of all this was that the Sheikh Zain al-Dtn ibn Naja, the Hanbi- 
hte preacher, coming into town was told what this cursed Ibn 
Dukhkhan was doing in the matter of the reconverted Christina 
as well a2 about his dealings with the Kadi. —_ 

Now, the aforementioned Zain sl-Din had great influence with 
al-Malik al-'Adil Nor al-Din Mabmid ibn Zanki®—God have 
merey upon him! Al'Adid commanded the aforementioned 
Preacher to take his place in the Mosque of Cairo and com Tene 
his discourse, as was his custom. Intimate friends of al-‘Adid 
would then come in together with relatives of his, some wise men, 
Kadis, Emirs, soldiers and common people. In the meantime, 
Zain al-Din had prringed with the Koran-Readers that wore on. 
duty that they should commence by reciting the verse: +On the 
day (fol. 18a) that Heaven shall bring obvious smoke” [This: 
took place! and the Sbeikh Zain al-Din began to relate all that 
he possibly could about the wickedness of al-Dakhkhan and to 
detail the harm that was being occasioned through it to the eyes 
andl the minds of the people, the injury to their constitutions— 
and more to this effect. Then, he went on to blame the Christians. 
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in general, to criticize their faith and their agreeing to Trecenize 
as Master one who had been killed, crucified and buried. He 
explained how they were mixed up in the matter of the fire that 
had been lit at the Churolr of the Resurrection in Jerusalem; 
and how they had led people astray by saying that it was 4 fire 
that had come down {Irom hesven! on to the grave of the Crucified 
One, Further, he charge! Christian kings with errors; and he 
showed how their viziers and lieutenants had erred in the matter. 
cauiry = | _ 


“ From the context, thie tnt bo the naning; Vhotigh the use of j0c in 
this ecimection ie poculiar. 
aan full name wae Zain al-Din ihe Najik. Soo [bn sb Athir, Chronicon, 
© Atibes of Syrin, 1140-1172. 
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of sccounts and property, He adduced proof that those whom 
they hnd taken into their service had done contrary ‘to the will 
of Allah as laid down in the Holy Koran in regard to them and 
m the authentic sayings of the Prophet of Allah, as well as con- 
trary to the practices-of the righteous” ecaliphe. Then he men- 
tioned that there are some who say that ‘the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost are one God,’ and he recited the Verse: 


-'How does be square the count who makes God three, while still 
maintaming that He is One?’ (fol. 18b,) 


The preacher continued to attack the lineage of the Christians 
and the littl regard they had for their own persons, in that they 
ate swine's fleah; how they were addicted to taking strong drinks 
in the company af their wives, their daughters and other members 

of their families, beth grown up and yourig: and how st times 
ibe slept. in their drinking-houses for « whole night—men ond 
womnen mixed together. He, then, cited the verses of 'Umara of 
Yemen in regard to Ibn Dukhkhdn, in connection with: his 
dixapproval of his conduct m the matter of his allowance": 


_ ‘Say to Ibn Dukbkhin when you meet him and his whole face is 
ewealing because be is fille! with wine, 

May my competiter be condemned even if be is much more than 
those mentioned! in the Siirnh al-Zukhraf;" 

Strike him down into the lowest depths, even though he carry 

himself high between priests and archbishops. 

Time has put you in authority over the destinies of man; there- 
fore, shave off their beards resolutely and pluck out their hair; 

Acquire money and pile if wp. Stock up goods, gam much and 
steal, be treacherous and roti, plunder and filch; 

Weep and aay, “not o dirhem has come into my possession’/— 
make the sign of the cross, sing ribakl songs and swear; 

Seize what you can while you have the opportunity and before the 
Evangel is superseded by the Koran,’ (fol, 19a) 
Then he began to tell the tale of the converted Christian and 

what he had done to the Kiidi- The whole assembly made off 


7. # the early omen 
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fy al-‘Adid and forced! him ‘to arrest Tbn Dulchkhfin and seize all 
the contents of his dwelling. There were found in it one hundred. 
and twenty-five letters written in non-Arubic characters. ‘These 
were carried to Shiwur, the Vixier of alAdid. ‘The official 
translators were summoned, They read these letters; and, jo 
and behold! 5h tubind oft! tliat they his (cutie! Foon Hee Pianta 
in Acre, Tyre and Cyprus se answers to leftera of the cursed 
rastal to the writers, in which be had told them all that was 
happening in the various ports of the land—how there were but 
few soldiers, how al-Adid was poorly protected, [thus) embold- 
ening them to take action against him, and instigating the King 
Murri® quickly to make an incursion into Egypt. He so adorned 
the undertaking and spoke so wall of it as to make the Moslems: 
spire cope but giving dignity to the word of the Christians 

an ahaa thee eat Ned Hane (He, 
alsin, spoke obit] repairing the Churches, rebuilding thet 
sant by ceciberty; tal well Sok mbclengs ty Use: bnceeau ancl The gti 
oftheir pay. They [it turned out! had thanked him for all this 
linformation', had praised him and had told him of their frm 
intention to come and to settle in Egypt. 

Ton Dukhkhéin was put to death upon the spot; and el Sid warts 
orders that there should be demanded of the Christi 
the pay and the poor-tax that they nd received during {the last 
five years, and that there should be left to each single one (fol. 
1b) of them not more than « single dirbern each month: and 
that when he grew ald, each one should be put to death, in onder 
that his fate might serve ns un example to others. But that very 
year did not come to an end without the Frank King, Murri, 
collecting a large army and invading Egypt." He had every 
pereon in Bilbsie killed. bemg roused to indignation by the lot 
that hnd befallen Ibn Dukhkhin. Shdwar came to the city of 
Cairo with many men from al-Kasriyyah" und burned the 

When the Sultan al-Malik al-Nisir Salah al-Din came into 
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asked help of those of them who had openly professed Istam,” 
foolish Kurds believe that the Moslems were unable to fill the 
offices of scribes; that they squandered. whatsoever money they 
possessed; and in such manner, by their craitiness, they sueceeded 
in securing control over countries and territories—seizing what- 
seever was to be found in the treasury and whatsoever food there 
was for the soldiors and the officers. However, some of the 
Moslem seribes, tristy und faithful, were not carried away; and 
one of them composed the following verses: 


"The stupidity and foolishness of the Christians have exhnusted 
me bodily—and the high nose they point at every Moslem. 

They make an incursion into the Treasury quite openty—nor do 
they fear giving one a hit for ihe sake of stealing a quarter of a 
dirhem. (fol: 20a) 

You can see o Copt ot the buzzing of every fiy; and his pens are 
more numerous than anything else that is sharp-pointed. 

It is trie they gxined in this world that which they sought; but 
| final resting-place, together with the multitude, is Hell 
Fire.’ 


The Obristisns remained free to do as they pleased In the 
various countries, among the various tribes and in government 
property and over their situntions. | 

In the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din 
Ayyib, a Moslem went into the Stk al-Tujjir™ in Cairo. He 
had with him @ titledeed to some money owing to him by a 
soldier. The document was all finished, and needed only the 
had wile wleeves, just as Moslems of the noble class are dressed. 
the document out before them and they signed it—their very set 
being 2 jeer at the Moslems. This fact was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih; and he gave orders that 
those Christians should receive & beating, that they should be 
‘The tect bas: pall sll tec! G) ' . Perhaps one ought lo tran 
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fosved $o wear: girdles: and: to: pat on the distinctive mark. thet 
they were not Moelems; that they should be prevented from 

in ‘thémeaives took like Moslutie and that they, should take 
the proper low and humble station to which Allah bad degraded 
them, 


But, [despite these regulations| the Cliristians Legan ta make 
their way again and to increase it influence from the beginning 
(fol. 20h) of the reign of wl-Mu'izz"—in such manner that it 
wae heeesiry for every Emir, us he eame and went in each reign, 
to have a Christian scribe.” Just as soon as it would be found 
out from. the slaves of the Sultan of the day who it was whose 
face exhibited the features of rule and of power,” some Christian 
fellow would get in touch with him through the assistance of the 
seribes of the Emirs—a lieutenant or his: servanta, though the 
lntter hid no authority over him and no title Yet he was-ser- 
vierable to the Emir, he accompanied him and carried out the 
obligation under which he waa to him. [For this reason,| when- 
ever the word was passed to him, he would change his servants: 
he woul! make one of them his secretary or his chamberlain. 
This went so far, that his secretary was able to have his say over 
such things as the «drinking of wine, the inviting of guests, the 
giving of charity—in a manner that can not even be recorded; 
not to mention other things that went even beyond this. He, 
then, made him wish to increas: his wealth, to proffer counsel, to 
repair wuter-wheels und estates“, to enlarge the administration, 
to increase expenditures—so that fin the end| he was compelled 
to become covetots, to fall into breaches of trust, and to rob his 
master of his money, the while associating this cursed fellow with 
him. At times he inspired him with fear and trembling—asying 
that the Emirs would importune their chamberlains and seer 
tarics. He gave him various examples of eases Iike this that had 
occurred jo him. He even seized: his chamberlain (fol. 21a) on 
account of the wrongs he had done and the spoliations he had 
been able to verify and rice oertaifn: aa’ kayioee Tan vegasc ioe 
a ee 
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~ him—instilling into him fear of the punishment that would 
come to him and the chastisement he would suffer because of it; 
even showing him that be, when he would have no proofs by 
which to free himself from suspicion, and without whieh he would 
die under the punishment, would be forced to steal and to commit 
breaches of Trust. 

The following was accomplished by one of the most powerful 
and oquent of the Christian secretaries of the Emirs; the eun- 
ning that he exhibited in connection with his chamberlain wns 
successtul for two reasons. (ne reason wns the elose acquaint- 
ance of the seribe with the entourage of the Emir, The second 
waa that the chamberlain, being ne of the youngest of the Mogu! 
Mamluks, was not free to nde anywhere or to stop anywhere 
except in the company of the Emir Now it happened that the 
Emir hed entristed the chamberlain with three thousand diniirs 
for the expenses of the two. When this money was-spent, the 
chamberlain anid: to the seoretary: ‘Muke up the accounts for 
us, in order that we may get the signature of the Emir in the 
customary manner, verifying the expenditure of the money,’ Bo, 
he mace out the accounts, and-said to the chamberlain: ‘Why, 
the expenses amount to two hundred-and-fifty dirhems above and 
beyond the three thousand.’ To this the Chamberlain said: ‘T’m 
gla:l of it,’ But the Secretary answered: ‘You are o mere boy, 
and are not able to distinguish that which is hurtful to you from 
that which is of advantage, Now, am going to do you a friendly 
service. When it turns out that.you were cognizunt (fol. 21b) af 
this accounting, and the Emir becomes aware of it—why, he will 
sek -you to make good that which you have spent, two humitred- 
und-fitty in every three thousand dirhems; and he will accuse 
you of perfily.’ In euch manner he filled him with fear of receiv- 
ing a beating, of being discharged from his chamberlainship and 
of being degraded in hie mnk, He worked on the chamberlain 
for 20 long a time, that he at length misused his trust and actually: 
robbed his master of muney. 
over a servant of the palace by giving him presents of beautiful 
crowing quails, or by sending him—say—a carpet, a prayer-rug 
or ihe like, Then he would eay to him: ‘Tell the household of 
what service I have been, and that [love the Emir so much that 
I should like to do much for him—to give him advice, to care for 
his property and his crops." Then, in order to carry out his 














cunning, he would use pieces of Alexandrian cloth, quite expensive, 
made of pleasing stuff and of variegated hue. He would say to 
this servant: ‘Tell the household thet thie new stuff bas just 
come out and that I wanted it to be offere| to the household. 
Whutsoever purt of it pleases them—or, even, if they should 
desire anything elac—they should Jet me know; in order that T 
advise the Emir to send grain from his lands and his warehouses 
to Aloxandrin.’ ‘Then, the servant would make the:rest of the 
household desire things by saying: ‘The household of a certain 
Emir has large quantities of this stuff (fol. 22a): ond this some 
thing would do-splendidly for the dress of such and awely a lady,’ 
The dog would be thanked for this his advice and would be told: 
‘Advise the Emir to pend the grain to Alesandria, so that we 
may have:the good fortuns to pick out for ourselves somie of it 
that pleases us." Then, this dog got together with the Chamber- 
lain of the Emir, told him so much about Alexandria ns to make 
- him yearn for 1t—for the good things found there, for ite gardens 
and its precious oljocts, its delighis and its pleasures, just those 
things that the Chamberlain liked. He exvited his taste by 
letting him have samples of various kinds of enjoyment—enjoy- 
ing rest, using fine cloth, keeping company and seeing sights. 

The two came to an ngreement, that both he and this Chamber- 
lain would go to the Emir and tell him that in Alexandria grain 
wha worth ec-and-eo-much in coined silver; and that the value 
of every dirhem of molten silver was two-and-#-hall in the coined; 
and that there would result from such trading quite « tidy sum, 
(He added|: ‘Let us then purchise in Alexandrina linen, bring it 
back with us, guaranteeing to the Emir the grain of a third of 
the money spent—especially if the Emir will procure » letter of 
the Sultan to the Wali of Alexandria that he should turn over the 
wheat to the millers, Thus, an increasing number of people will 
make money, and the whole world will be in good humor.” 

The Emur ordered the two to go ahead, and to take also the 
fother) crops for sale. The cursed fellow went head, stealing in 
various ways the property (fol. 20)) of! idea whom ie wae 
serving, The intelligence of those whom he served was not great; 
he, also, profited by the rire of his f ease who: seowtd bau 
various instances of friendshi ui 
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whorn he served in many directions; e. g- withholdm z sore of the 
wares as they were being Jaden im ships; in the hiring of ships; 
stealing when buying and selling wheat, He stule when buying 
the cloth, he cheated in the price, and he stole again from the oloth 
when it was received. He got into his own service the young 
mon of this Emir who were attached to him, by making presents 
to them of Landkerchiefs and head-bands." He bettered his own 
condition by’ that which he brought |from Alexandr land by the 
linen goods that he carried to the pulace of the Emir. They 
clothed® , ... with cloth for the chief scribe, as if the money for 
jt had ‘come out of his own pocket, He sake] help from. the 
household of the Emir and from hia young men in preventing 
troublis from coming upon bim, in order that the gates should 
be eloied agninet thean who knew of his perfidy, lest, he be be- 
This disorder increvsed until [news of] it reached the Sultan of 
the day; for every one of the suribes of the Exnirs had to be 
either n child of one of the Sultan's scribes or a relative. Now 
when-any one of the seribes attached to the court had an occasion 
or chance to cheat or to rob or to tnke to Hinuelf money (fol. 23a) 
belonging to the public treasury, or to do any other of the shame- 
| less or hivh-handed tricks of the Christians—e. g. when they 
committed heinous erimes by interfering with Moslam women or 
im! ng wine in the month of holy Ramadin—he would ask help 

€ the Emirs to rid him of his troubles by means of their scribes 
in-various ways Thus, if be were one of thee accused™ by the 
emunded for the one accused by vacating the royal laws 

ys his feudal estates. He would tempt him still further 
by nmking him desire to buy land from the fendal lords; and by 
offering to foree the attendants on the land to uid him in culti- 
vating and seeding it; and if it were a place proper for wine- 
jpressing, that he should receive wood from the royal demesne; 
that he should be assisted in producing seed, in paying all that 
‘was due the government and in carrying out all measures neces- 
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. everything could not be done, he hoped that the greatest 
sad could be effected. 

Same of them. gave money liberally—horses, linens and_ the 
like. Now the Emir to whom I am referring went 80 fnr as him- 
self to go, together with bis officer, to have » personal interview 
with the Sultan,“ whenever the dog of a fellow saw that he was 
not succeeding. He overrode his authority, persisting with the 
help of the cursed fellow, so that he betrayed the trust {fol. 23b) 
of these who had had faith in him. He even increased his rob- 
beries, his seisures and his plunderings, relying upon those who 
protected tum because of the bribes they received and the presenta. 

Turn away from: other [und similar] stories that I might relate 
to you if l wanted. Had I the power, or could I rely upon suffi- 
cient strength, I would relate particulars of many circumstances 
conneeted with the suribes of the Christians, and how many of 
them would have proclaimed Ishim openly, had they not been 
afraid of being killed or punished—even giving their very THLuMeSs. 
I could recount the story of every one of them taken in by his 
own artifice, or by his own evil conduct counted among the 

Spas domg wrong, striving from the right path, p big 
fool, A fp eter I could disclose the state of 
every one who professed Islam (merely) with some trick in mind. 
I could explain the eomdition in which he was, die to those who 
were haughty in their mvings—by their lies condemning* every. 
learned Moelem as failty, so that calamities came upon him like 
the falling of arrows—always going further in his treachery and 
robbery and increasing in: his greed. In reality, his profession of 
Islam was only # blind, He was weing it as 4 ladder to reach 
the height at which be wae aiming—more devilish than the devil, 
the very elixir of lying (fol. 248) and fraud. He would take an 
oath on the faith of Isam—which constituted an untruth. Out 
of clean cloth he would fashion that which never had oceurred, 
by means of faleehood and misstatement. He had besy ameanest 
the lowest of the low among the Christinns, the biggest liar, the 
one who possesset! lime} shame and truthfulness, the greatest in 

ndence, with an inborn disposition to do things diseraceful and 
vicious, By such means be was able ostensibly to free himself 
a a a a a a be og i 

“My tranlation is free: the text, ibd i! 21.2!) of! does nit seen ‘to 

be right. 
“Reading Mukhstt‘lan, Mu. has Mukhottin, 
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from the lower position accorded the Christinng, the ignominy of 
paying the head-tax, and to prevent himaelf from falling into 
despite. Openly, he would converse just like o Mbslem—in 
order to preserve his. fortune and hie person, and that he might 
linve an opportunity to cheat and. to despail, In fuet, publicly 
he was a Moslem; but, a8 soon aa he entered hie house he found 
his wife, his sons, his daughters, his relations and the relutions of 
all his people Christian—and be was o Christian with them in 
very truth, fasting during their [nsts, ofl brenking the fast at 
the same time they did. Had anyone taken the trouble to obwerve 
him, they would have found that he had led the life of a Christinn 
for more than twenty-five years. Now, his appointment had 
luxted onty for five; and during these years his fees could not 
liave amounted to more than two-hundred dinars for all this time. 
Yet, you would have found lus possessions and his manner of 
living to be such as to require thousands of diniirs; not to men- 
tion the brocade, the dyed-goods, the precious etones that he had 
—the servants, the slaves, the marked horses, (fol. 24b) the 
flocks, the buffaloes, and the merchandise that had come over 
land and sea, On the othor hand, imagine the condition of the 
greatest, and most loyal Moslems, who have done pserviece to 
kings and to sultans during the Inet fifty yeare—functionaribs 
with high pay and of distinetion—ow they turned their pay and 
the moneys they expended inte. expressions of lovalty; each one 
of them spending the money received in his office in the interests 
of the Sultanate and in increasing its splendor by means of horee- 
men and young men and by his own fine experience, IY over 
these inherited anything, they spent, it. frideed, at the end of 
their life they were in debt and poor, becuuse of the strength of 
mind they had shown and their fidelity [to the ruling housel. 
Now, when the un-cyelaghed Tartars obtained possession of Syria 
the well-guarded, the learned Abd al-Fada‘il* ibn Ukht al-Makin 
ibn al-“Amid, known as Seerctury of War in Damascus, went to 
Hulagu, King of the Tartars. He earned with him much money 
from his unole, the afore-mentioned al-Makin, and from the rich 
Christians in Dammerus, 0s well ns presents and gifts. He was 
autled cially by the governor of [rbil,* who succeeded in 


* Hioth bere aud further on ma. has tal, ehire one would axpect ale 
© Yam unable ta blentily this man Ms. haa ell! for ull. 
mia hol. 









btnining a firmin from Hulagu, sending hie command to the 
inbabitanta in the: eastern part of the Empire, in Jaszirat-ihn- 
‘Umar** (fol. 25a) and the whole of Syria that every religious sect 
could proclaim its faith openly—whwther Christian, Jew, Magian, 
Sun-worshipper or idoluter; aml that no Miodléan should \diesp- 
prove of any om of the faiths or oppose them. Eg 
deed. Whoever should do anything tike this was'to be pat $6 
death. Then, this creed fellow wae able to rake Hulsgu covetous 
by telling him that the schools, business-quarters, pice anti 
hospitals were all to be in the bands of the Moslems; «nd that, 
because of collusion one with the other, they donot pay that 
which is due to the King; the Kadi being ona of thair:oven ‘men, 
just aa the witnesses ore of their body. He [the Seeretary of 
War] therefore laid it down that one-third of all the. religious 
mortmain should he seized and given to Hulagu. In doing this, 
the intention the mirsed fellow had was to destroy the forms 
customary in Islam by weakening the legal lights; by throwing 
despite upon the Kiidis, and by trampling under foot the holy 
law. He returned with a firmiin in his favor, ordering him to 
nllow ihe various fuiths to practise their religion openly and to 
Stive one-third of Lie religious mortmain. He stopped at Saida- 
nay," and sent to the Christians in Damascus to tell them that he 
was coming with a firmin from Hulsgu and that they had won s 
victory over tIslam,. He said to them: ‘Come out to mest me 
with the crosses on the crosiers, with Evangels: (fol. 24b) clothed 
in brocade, shining white cloth" and satin—the censers full of 
aloes-wood, with deacens and priests in their capes, the Metro- 
politan bishops decked out with their jewels, and with them the 
holy wine uncovered." 

This eceurred during the middle daya of the month of Ramadiin 
in the year 658." ‘The wine wns on trays of silver and gold and 
in golden flasks and howls. They exame out to meet him in parties 
and singly, In such manner the fellow and those with him entered 
the City of Damascus in open daylivlt, with drums and trumpets, 
cymbals, silyer-mlaid consera.” , , , rising eriés inn loud voice, 
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carried by this large’ multitude—the most frequent of which were: 


he Messinh Jesus son of Mary!’ and ‘the Holy Cross?’ When- 
ever they passed by & Mosque or a Madrasah, they halted there 
and sprinkled upon the doors fof these buildings) wine from the 
resitine in the fasks out of which they had drunk, lowdly wishing 
Hong life’ to the dynasty of Hulagu: ‘who has pledged virtory to 
us, and the triamph of our true religion over the religions of the 
Lists.’ On that day there wns not one single Christian—of ‘the 
—who did not put on his finest apparel, Their women. decked 
themselves nut with jewels and necklaces (fol. 260). On that 
showed their godlessnese—the Moslems suffered sbasement and 
anguish of heart, They broke out in weeping, in the shediing 
Upon the second day after the entrance of the cursed 
Abd al-Pads‘i, the firmin was read out publicly in the Maidan 
of Damascus. On that day two persons came to me. One af 
them was named ‘Iaz ibn Amsaini ol-Wasiji. He was 4 man 
known for his sttainmente—especially, for his ability to write in 
gold. ‘The second was the Kadi Mubashshir ibn al-Kastalinl, 
acquainted in government circles and with Vezirsa. ‘They told me 
that the Christians had exhibited a treatise composed by al- 
al-Malik al-Nasir.) ‘This treatise [the author] had entitled: 
‘The Whetted Sword, an Answer to the Koran." A summons was 
issued against him publicly om the ‘Bridge of the Feltworkers’™ 
in Damascus. But, at that moment he was paying # visil 
(Mr, Irresolute); amd the two ware studying carefully the afore- 
mentioned book, That whieh had struck their minds especially 
in the book was how this cursed fellow had tried to prove in it 
(fol. 26b) that the expression: ‘Biemillali-rralumiin-ir-rahio’ 
ean be interpreted as contaming the words: ‘The Messiah, aon 
of God." } The cursed fellow did not know that any particle, 
“Probably Nigir Salah al-Din Yasuf of Aleppo, 120-1260, who ruled 
tT ean not find mention of {yall = ‘Bridge of the Feltmskers! in 
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noun or verb that containa two letters or more can be mutated 
{te mean something else]. He said that the Holy Book contains 
the passage:” ‘Verily, the like of Jesus with Allah, ete,’; 
Dist. also! msitiens Mary the sister of Aaron, whose son 
was Imrin (Amram): He added thot the name of Jems 
among the Jews was Joshua; that Mary the mother of 
Jesus was the daughter of a Jew; that her mother's name was 
Hannah; anil that no such nome as “Ten was used by them or 
‘was known to them. The cursed fellow added further: ‘Did not 
he who gave the Koran know that between Mary on the one 
hand and Moses and Aaron on the other there were thousands of 
years.’ He declared the story of al-Khidr (St. George), Peace be 
upon him!, to be untrue, saying that we had no mention of him 
lin the Koran). ‘The Christians say that his name was the Holy 
St. George," and that he lived a long time after the Messiah. 
Cursed fellow! he dovlared many similar stories to be apocryphal; 
e. g. the history of Solomon, Peace be upon him!, and Bilkis, and 
all the other events that are connected with his name. He threw 
doubt upon the ‘Cave-Dwellers"" He went even so fur a4 to 
way that this was merely the foolish talk of storytellers. 

Now, just af this time I was in the service (fol, 278) of 
the Sultan al-Malik «al-Ashraf Mujhaffar al-Din Misa,” the ruler 
of Emeza—God keep him in merey and favor! So, I went in 
person to the "Bridge of the Feltmakers,” and interviewed al- 
Shams al-Jazari the bookseller; and [ asked him to let me see 
the aforementioned hook. He swore that he had given it to the 
¢ursed al-Mu'tamin; and that, im his presence, the latter had | 
torn it to pieces and destroyed the very paper upon which it was 
written. Then, I presented myself before the Sultan al-Malik 
al-Ashrai—sonding, of my account, one of my servants in whom 
I had full trust, to bring al-Jusari, I related to the Sultan what 
had happened; and he asid: ‘Get the book and produce the 
fellow. I'll have the hend of al- Mu'tamin cut off.’ J] asked the 
cursed fellow for the book. He denied that he had it; saying: 
‘It was not at al in my own handwriting; and, Fang bowel, I tore 
i to pieces.” Then, I took him ta my own house and questioned 
him minutely. I threatened him and frightened him, The 
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while, a number of Damasous Christinne—among 
Makin. ibn .al-Mu'tamid and al-Rashid, known ag Katib al- 
Tafiiat, as well ax a number of the leading and wealthy Christians— 
arose And went to the Thihirt Garden, to al-Sibbain," the Tartar 
general. It was suid that he was a cousin, on the mother’s side, 
of Hulagy., He was authoritative in tone, bloodthirsty and an 
unbeliever, The Christians brought him s goodly suo of money; 
and told him that a firmin of the [khan® had wppeared to the 
effect. that everyone should have the right to profess his faith 
(fol. 27b) openly and his religious connection; and. that the 
members of one religious body should not oppose those of another; 
further, that the Secretary of the Sultan: al-Malik al-Ashraf had 
seize| the author of the book written against our faith, and that 
he intended to have him put to death. Thereupon, al-Sibbap 
sent to the Kadi Shams al-Din al-Kumml, the Tartar repre- 
sentative in Damascus—who was then in the Dar al-Sa'idah 
Palace—telling him to have an sudienee of al-Malik ol-Ashraf 
and tony to him: ‘This. . . “of yours has disobeyed the firmia 
of the Tikhan; be shall die!’ Al-Kummi asked my master for 
my services; related to me all that had occurred, and suid; “These 
fellows are unbelievers and wicked. There is-no difference be- 
tween Moslem and 4 Christian. If you thwart this Christian 
you yourself will be hurt; your taster will be harmed; and you 
both will get the reputation with Hulagu of having done that 
which is prohibited. The faith of Islam has claims upon. whom- 
anever asks ita protection, even if be is other than you [t. & nota 
Moslem) This whole affairs has become notorious; the great, 
the prominent, the learned men m Damast | know about it.’ 
_ Allah, however, made it. possible—a very short time after this— 
for the Sultan al-Malik al-Muthaffar Saif al-Din to break the 
tail of the cursed Tartara; and the Moslems were able to seize 
this cursed fellow, Fada‘il™ ibn Ukbt al-Makin ibn al" Amid. 

© Who is Siblian? 

Ms bes GUL! These Tkhiane formed a dynasty in Persin; and for 

Ms hae Ss Te it compond of Ce, pl. nf So ,‘n part eat off", 
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He was given into the custody of the Emir Sharaf al-Din Kairin 
el-Fabri, head of the household of the Sultan al-Malik al-Mu- 
thaffar, who punished him (fol. 28a), and made him pay a fine, 
fallow gotten out of prison and hurried to Mosul. There he met 
al-Rashid al-Tafist; and they did all manner of things to the 
hurt of the Moslems, the mention even of which is impossible. 
In fact, they were the cause why the people of Mostil were put to 
the sword while in chains. | 

In the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir,** a lot of sincere 
Moslems from the country of the Tartars told him that al-Makin 
ibn al'Amid, the Seeretary of War, was corresponding with 
‘Hulagu in reference to the Egyptian army, its men and its com- 
manders. Al-Malik «l-Thahir bad him seized, with the intention 
of having tim put to death. His condition was much worse than 
that of those who were governed by Christian Emire—he was 
‘confined in prison for more than eleven yeara: Then, through 
payments of money, his’ release was effected. In order to put 
through this release, it was considered proper by Moslems to seize 
the property of Christians, their wives and their very lives. [n 
the end, not a single Christian and not-a single Jew remained Tn 
the land. Now, Sa'td al-Dauloh,* Chief Minister in Baghdad 
and Mesopotamin, was busy doing whatever injury he could to 
the Moslems und elevating the status (fol. 28b) of the Jews, Then 
(Said! struck at Arghiin“ and plotted against him with someone 
who gave him poison, after he had impounded the wealth of 
Islam, raised the condition of the Jews, and brought Islan mto 
despite. Indeed, these two cursed religions were always on the 
lookout. for an oceasion to arias in which—Allnh forbid!—they 
could do some injury to Tdan by pickmag « quarrel, 

Now, when « knowledge of that which I have related had 









“1 e alThahir Ruk-al-Din Bayar, Baliel Mainluke, 1260-1277, the 
founder of the dynasty. William of Tripoli sxy= that ‘he waa just to his own 
people and even kind to his Christian subjects". Lan-Poole, wp. cit, p. a3. 
His Empire waa threatened by the Persinms 

 Taually called Ba'd al-Duulah, ‘who was hated by the Moslema or a Jew, 
and unpopular with the Moaleth grandest; during Arghfin’s lnat ines, « few 
days betore his death, ho was deprived of his offen and hie life by his enemies"; 
St em Ho was killed March 5, 1201; Jetmrk Encyelo- 

1, 2. m 
™ Fourth [khan of Persia, 1254-1291. 
March and April, 1265. Lane-Poole, op. cit, p: 267. 
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hecare cainmon property, T suggested to the high government 
to seize the wealth of those dogs which they had stolen from the 
treasury of the Moslems, and through which they had been able 
to establish businesses and to have dealings with merchants on 
land and on sea, in Syria und in Egypt. Our Master the Sultan 
heeame: thoroughly informed of the nudacity of these cursed 
peoples, wlio bought the captives of ‘Tripoli—royal princes, rich 
women ind Christinn notables—as well as of the hurt and the 
affliction that was being wrought by them upon the Moslema, i 
their various provinces and to the very limit of their power, 5o 
the poet save: 


‘How many a weak person, when once he attains power, kills; 
this ia the eustomary fate of the weak! (fol, 299) 


During the rale of our Master the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir, 
when he was in the act of conquering Caesares and Arsfif, the 
people of Acre sent to the Christians in Cairo some men who were 
seoretly to plot with them to set fire to al-Batilivyah,”” to burn 
the qhurter of Farah," a mortmain in Egypt belonging to the 
Haram al-Sharif, and many other places—for the sole purpose 
of putting a thorn im the path of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir 
and of injurmg the Moslems, ‘The fire spread to a number of 
places up to Juriin al-Rif.™ 

People, ready to offer good advice, wrote about this to al- 
Malik al-Thahir from European countries. Whereupon, the 
Sultan seized the Christians and the Jews in Cairo and in Migr, 
gathering them all together for the purpose of burning them in a 
heap at the stake." He himself rode out, accompanied by a 
number of his Emirs to be present at the burning just on the 
outskirts of Cairo; but Ibn al-Kazrint al-Sairafl made hia way 
to the Sultan and said to him: ‘*T beg of you, in the name of God, 











not to burn us in company with these dogs of © 





WA whreet ih the Eastern quarter of Cairo, not far from the Azhar Mosque, 
thn Jys, Ta'rthA Migr, 2.101 WLU Ln . 

= L can not identify thie quarter of Kaypt. 
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This mit tue the event referred to by Ibu IyGs, ap, cil. 1, 1M, ae having 
occurred in the year 664. A more dotailed description will be found im Moalgrial, 


‘Hiat. des Suliane Mamiowta, uw. Quatremére, 2. 16; theogh, according to 
Makriai, it was the Atabek Faris al-Din Aktai who intereeded for them. 


enemies as well as ours. Burn us by ourselves and away from 
them!" Both the Sultan and the Emirs laughed at such buffoanery 
‘on the part of Thu al- Kizrini; and some of the Enurs came to 
him and asked him [simply] to place a fine upon them, to let them 
go and not burn them at the stake, The Sultan fixed upon a 
heavy ransom and. appointe:! (fol. 29b) the Emir Saif al-Din 
Ralban al-Mahrin!™ to come to definite agreements with them 
to pay a certain amount ench year. This arrangement held good 
until the days of si-Malik al-Sa‘td,"' when a, new agreement was 
come to with the Christinns, iimiting their liability up to 2 change 
in reigns; and just as aoon as-our Lord the Sultan al-Malik al- 

y Allah sanctify his pure spirit!—began to reign, 
the rehole} matter was wrranged by money and other bribes, and 
that which had been laid upon then was removed. 

During the reign of al-Thahir, also, it was found out that all 
the Christians, Armenians and Georgians who lived near to the 
Chureh of the Crucifixion in Jersuslem the Holy were nothing 
more than spies of the un-cyelashed Tartare, and that they were 
secustomed to keep these informed cemcerning the affairs of the 
Moslems and the armies of Egypt and all the things done by the 
Emire—about those that had been put to death or imprisoned, 
when there was an uprising and when affairs were quiet; in fact, 
whatever cume to their knowledge through the Christian pilgrims 
from Egypt who visited the Church, of the Resurrection, There- 
fore he orders that these spies should be put to death together 
with those with whom they associated. He, also, had that 
church turned into a mosque. (fol. 30a.) 

King al-Manstir—" May Allah, m-his mercy, grant him for- 
giveness! 

The Kadi of one of the Manif districts,” upon the basis of 
unimpeachnble testimony, determined that a new church had 





"Tho Iyis, loc. cif. 1.00, epeakeof ane J s2\g) GL ot this time. Is this 
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been built in Harwan," and that Christians must have built it 
between the ‘Egyptian’ dynasty and that of Saladin”. The 
judge ordered that it should be pulled down, in aceordance with 
ithe law on that subject, after having obtained legal 
from the most prominent jurists in Cairo in regard to its destruc- 
tion. ‘But the Christians brought much influence to bear upon 
the Emir Husim «!-Din Turuntal™ sl-Mansiri, who was lieu- 
tenant-governor™ at the time, so that he had the Kadi cited 
before him and beaten with cudgels at the gente al-Kanifah. 
But. the church remained in ruins—as I am told by the Emir 
Nasir al-Din Muliammnd alJabarkasi, Governor of Manif— 
until the end of the year 689." (He added that) the supporting 
documents in regard to thin were in the posseasion of the afore- 
mentioned Nasir s-Din al-Jaharket. Then in the year [6/90, 
it was rebuilt with the bolp of “Tzz al-Din al-Kashshieh, Governor 
of the Gharbiyyah province, for the sake of Mr. Someone and the 
son of Mr. Someone, scribe of Mr. Someone. Now the incormupt- 
ible Motsa ol-Shaubakt, the merchant, formed.» plan snd com- 
meneced lo pay frequent visits to Acre, going and coming (fol. 30b), 
until he had carried to Acre all the crops of the Sultan and of 
sume of the Egyptian Emirs that they possessed in the region of 
the Dead Sea, ‘This wax the manner in which le brought aid 
to the Franks against the Mosion. Could T seek shelter under 
some strong pillar, 1 would relate who it was that gave the nfore- 
mentioned belp—{which I do not do) for reasons that are sell - 

Ghazi ibn al-Wasiti, the author of this took, says that it is 
not proper for any Ielamic Sultan, King, Governor or Visier to 
permit the Church of the Resurrection that is in the Holy Jeru- 
salem to remain as it is; since there the deception is practised 
by the Christians which makes it appear that fire deteends upon 





the grave in which the Christians think that the Messiah—upon 
whom be peace'—was buried: « deception that ts practised simply 
% { con pot identify this place, Ibn Dulondk, for at. & 107, hess Oly > ' 
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because of the tux that ix levied upon them at the time of the 
lannual) pilgri Thre Then, the cursed Patriarch “aye to the fool 
of n Christian that Moslem witnesses watch this fire, trying how 
to a raan it themselves—but that their perplexity only increases 

and they lose their senses, because their own fire will not rateh, 
In this way they are more confirmed than ever in the faith of 
their unbelieving fathers. “I'his is true especially of those who 
are born [there] and see this occurrence every year nt his rising. 
(fol. Sia.) In addition, the appearance of this fire drives the 
Christian as a missionary to the erring ones; ani it is made 
proof [which is used] to bold people attached to the nccursed 
faith and religion, [By permitting such things’ the representa- 
tives of the Sultan would be their supporters in the persistence 
in absurdity, the perseverance in error, unbolief and atheism and 
the attachment to cheating. If this church were destroyed, and 
the affair connected with the grave and the firs made impossible, 
the whole truth would come out, to wit, that [one of the] leading 
men of Jerusalen takes.a fint, wo. toolen threads and brimstone, 
and in the presence of the cursed Patriarch, strikes fire and hghts 
the wick in « lamp filled with oi]. When the oil is finished and 
the lamp which was called ‘al-Nar’ goes out—then, « little sense 
will come to those poor fellows, and they will realize that they 
huve been fooled, lied to and led astray. The cireumetance would 
be a poworful influence leading them away from their own faith, 
It would happen that the majority of these would turn and 
become Mosteme who had witnessed. the fraud practised by their 
very highest cursed ecclesinatic, o. g. the Patriarch, Bishop and 
Metropoliian, Their aspirations would become eooled and their 
faith would wane [simply because they missed this fire, 

Thus it happened in the time of Mu'iwiya ibn Abt Sufyin 
when he sent his army into Cypris!™ The Moslem Arabs pene- 
trated (fol. 1b) into the island of Cyprus and became ite nulers, 
They found in it an iron cross standing upright between two high 
posts, The Arabs |naturally) wandered nt this, and how it was 
able to-stand upright without any support. But, there was one 
tian among them who had excellent sight, He came forwanl 
und pulled up one of the posts. ‘The cross fell over. Attached 
to this post there wue found s magnetic stone of the greatest 

wssible magnitude, both as regards length and breadth. He, 

4 According to al-Hilidhurl, p. 15%, in the year 29 or 29 (648-640). Jean 
find no confirmation of the following story (eg. in Tabari, 1. 2538), 
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then, threw down the second post, and found the same to he the 
ease with it. ‘The explanation is that the two magnetic stones 
drew the cross, each to its own aide, with equal strength, pro- 
ducing an equilibrium, so that it did not fall. But, when one of 
the posts fell, the cross was bound to fall also. Tn such manner 
» fraud that had been practised became discovered, and what 
lil been done by these cursed leading men among the Christin, 
People recognized that the whole affair was an insidious fraud, 

1 nak Allah the Most-High, who has granted to our Master 
the Sultan, son of the Sultan, the glorioas King Selah) al-Din," 
vietory, many conquesta and desertions of their faith on the part 
of the inbelievers—such as he hes never granted te any Sultan 
hefore him—, and who has-united in his person good actions with 
the qualities of bravery, generosity, perseverance and fine per 
sonality, that he enuse to be written upon the pages dealing with 
the noble deeds done during the days of his excellent Sultanate, 
the [account of the! erasure of the traces (fol, 32a) in the official 
Diwans and the like of the nonsense practised by the ignorant 
Copts in Egypt and in Syris. In illustration of this an eminent 
man cited the verse of al- Haswn iim al-Ma‘arri:!" 


‘She listened and said, Lo and behold" this is the tread of the 
foot of a walking liorse.’ 


Although these words are strange they have been said and re- 
peated fin common parlance], so that they are sirnilur to [the use 
of the expression! ‘the seorpion’s charn’ denoting the limit of 
possibility, in that he said that she ‘hears the tread of the horse's 
hoof.’ Just ao sre the technical terms of the Copts, seemingly 
nonsensicdl expressions and strange terms! When they are 
explained, they are aa easy as the simplest rule in grammar, which 
the amallest Moslem eliildren learn in their echools. Now, wien 
a clever man from among those who have studied this technical 
language oes to Mesopotamia, to Asia Minor or to Persia, it 
serves him in no way at-all, Every country hes technical terms 
that are pevuliar to its.own people, or to & tribe inhabiting that 
country, and are without any ambiguity whatsoever. Now, in the 





#0 Te Khalll iby Kile'Gn, 1200-1008. 

oh This ean hardly refer to Abd Nuwia, whose nome wae al-Hasan ihn Hani. 
The vere is quite uointelligitile m thia connection. 

Mie hee ite all. Rvidently, the author ix makisig fun of the Copte. 


scion of Alapp ati Mesopotamia, the manne in which seen 
are kept and the records in their Diwans had, even recently, 
bein the very opposite of that wed in Egypt. (fol. 32b.) When 

Yisuf ibu al-Agia'** came to 


in the provinces of Aleppo and Me ssopotamin, these , ; 
the maner of Keeping the acoounts ts to that of Hespt—for the 
in Syria: according to which Intter: the reltion’ of the original 
amount to the exchange and of the exchange to the original 
amount is so regulated that it is impossible for a cheat to use 
any suile aod come off woll with it," without, its coming to light 
atonce. Up to the end of the Nisirite dynasty, it was the custom 
of the Kings of Syrian and of their Sultans not to permit the 
Diwin known es the Diwan al-Istifa™ tobe without Moslems: 
some of the most prominent headmen belonging to the leading 
families who were renowned for their good faith and for their 
activity. Io such tanner, no Jew nor Christisn was. alone in 
laying down the low in any matter relating to Syria. He was 
unable to speak or write (officially! about an event that had 
happened, oxcept after the truth had been established by a Mos- 
lem. So, the Jew or the Christian would prepare the acount; 
anil the prominent [Moslem] would countersign the r ot 
the document. Then, in the shortest possible time the Modanis 
turned their attention to sceustorr ui ag this chikiren to uncovering 
the lies of these vile and ignorant people, and, by their exencity, 
to perfecting themselves to i (fol. 33) and to excel- 
ling in unearthing the guile fof others), as they already excelled 
in the religious sciences; Along this line they composed thousands 
of works, wherein they developed pointe of view which neit 
Jew nor Christian could reach, They were able to deal with the 
eoutents of the Moslem treasury as dictated by the Moslem 
Scriptures and the traditions af Allah's prophet, 


In this manner the contents of the treasury Incressed—through 
the blessings [of Allah] and the equity [of the treasurv's 






























mMs age oF Ce? Lane, eee ge: EL mnt him an short 
thie age.’ 

™ "Aste must ho « mistake for “Ayyfib—i e. Salaiin. 

1 Literally; ‘to plant his seed im it.” 

fo. TreastryComeral, 
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ee ca bales and all avenues of injustice 
ide-posts were battered down; their disyracefiul 
wuistied. Our Master, the Sultan 
NEN ch Autuat Balah sie tin. Cok alt thks ociad aneond 
ing to the traditions of the Prophet, and: did exnelly as cid: the 
his Kitab al-Mudaiowunah al-Kubro + that the Com onder of the 
Faithfnl, ‘Umar ibn al-Khatjab said: hard adie’ not bear 
either from among the Jews or the Christians, mine! 
brokers; they must be removed from oar market-places; Allah 
has made them unnecessary for the Moslems,’ 

Now, if this is som questions of jordinary) buymg and selling, 
whioh fire matters bo which no Importance and no Jethicnl] viltie 
can be attached, (fol. 35) how much ihe more should it be the 
rule when the question of leadership m an affair is at stake! ‘The 
Jews hold that interest may be taken from those who are not of 
their religion; for, according to their principles, the collection of 
fortunes is permitted. How, then, ean anyont who holds it 
permissible to-gain money out of Mosletng be put in o superior 
position—either in argument or in law? Intelligent men have 
said: "Wht a wonder it is to see a believer tuke as a servant an 
unbelisver who differs from him in opinion, who is opposed to 
him in faith and belief!’ They uleo have mid: ‘What a wonder 
‘it is to ses someone put aside a believing, intelligent friend and 
be-contented with » foolish, unbelieving enemy! Still another 
has said: ‘In a Moslem are to be found four qualities which you 
will not find in anyone else—excellent solf-restrxint in regard to 
women, plenitude of equity, considerntion for people of {other} 
faitha, and Hberality in advice to Moslems. In a Polytheist are 
alsa to 3 found four qualities—want of faith, sbundance of per- 

ilingness to deceive Moalems, keeping at a distance people 


























Finished ia the book through the favor of the Kind One, the 
Giver. Praised be Allah! Pray Allah for Mohammed and his 
Oa a! Sui nt 1H Allah, 






tf © “The Gimad Decretal.” This is ronlly not the work of Malik himself, 
brit a rammed of bin legal aystom prepared by hiv disciple “Abd al-Rabmds 
iho al-Baaim who died in 56. 


BRIEF NOTES 
Aneent Teimd and Babylonia 


Au Aramaic inseription found at Teim&, Arabia, is the souree of 
our knowledge of the influence of Easpt and particularly Baby- 
lonin upen ancient Temi at the beginning of the fth Century 
B. €. See Cooke, North Semitic Fnacriptions, pp. 195-199, 
Delitesch in Wo lag daz Paradies!, pp. S011, shows the connection 
between Arabian Taima’, Biblical Téma’ and Asayrian “T'e-ma-q, 
from which is derived the Gentilio term “Te-ma-a-a, mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser TV in the 8th Century B,C. Teimd waa recognized 
-a#an important city in antiquity and is called @aque on Ptolemy’s 
map of Armbus Felix. Hogarth in The Penetration af Aralia, p. 280, 
emphasizes the fact that Teim& was ‘on the old route from the 
Gulf of Akaboh to the Persian Gulf" and ‘a dividing point of rads 
from Petra to Gerra in the-cast and Sheba in the south." 

A tablet in the Goucher College Babylonian Collection is: of 
nual interest j in this connection. It. shows that a man was sent 
on & journey from Babylonia to ™Teme-a in the Gth Century 
B.C. The term "“Te-na-a is equivalent to ‘the land of 
Tema’ found in Isxinh 21.14. Cyrus in his Chronicle states 
that Nabonidug wns in “T¢-ma-a in the 7th, Oth, 10th and Ith 
years of his reign. Cf. TSBA, Vol. 8, pp. 130-176, and KB, 
Band 3, 2. Halfte, pp. 128-135. Up to the present the “7'e-ma-a 
of this Chronicle has not been connecter] with Arbian Tend. 
Cf, Tiele, Babylonivch-Aaayrische Geschichte, Part 1. p. 4708 
However, the elear intimation of the record is that Nabonulus 
was outside of “™“Akkadu in the years mentioned, and asa result 
certain religious ceremonies were net performed im Bahylon, 
Furthermore, Nabonidus te not mentioned as taking part in the 
mourning in-Akkad for hia mother who ilied in the Mh year of 
hase reign. 

Three Yale documents throw adilitional light upon the situation, 
Text 134 in FAT, Vol. 6, dated in the 10th yeur of Nalamidnes, 
indicates that food for the king was taken to ““T'e-ma-a. Texts 
I! and 150 in the same volume are royal lenses. of land: ‘The 
former, dated in the et year of Nabonidus, was obtained from the 
king himself. The latter, dated in the 11th year, was obtainod 
from Belshnzzar. Thus all the documentary evidence now at our 
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disposal tend’ to confirm the conclusion that Nabonidus wag 
absent from. Babylonia during at least a part of the 7th, 9th, 10th 
and 11th years of his reign, It eeems to the writer not only possible 
but highly probable that the “T'e-ma-a. visited by Nabonidis was 
ancient, Teima in Arabis. That the Neo-Babylonian empire 
included a large part of Arabia is not unlikely, Nabonidug may 
have looked after administrative affairs in Arabia, while Bel- 
shagzar, a4 crown prince, directed the government at home. Budh 
‘@ situation would he entirely in harmony with the high position 
gwecorded Belshazzar ax thi second ruler in the kingdom, We ear) 
only infer that a close relationship existed between ancient Teimil 
se Babylonia, This preliminary note will be followed hy a fuller 
igeussion in o future number of the Joumnan. 


Raruoxp P, DovGnerry 








Gancher College 
Note on Mitgadhi ahake 


¥. 5. Sukthankar, JAOS 40, p, 253, while diseussing Migadhi 
ahake and noting that Pisehel braocketa the form os not being 
actually quotable, overlooks the fact that thirteen years ago I 
pointed out in Indogermanische Forschungen 23. 129 f. that as @ 
matter of fact it occurs a few times in the Devanagari redaction 
of the Sakuniali; sec Monier Williams’ edition, pp. 218, 219, 
20, and Godabole’s edition (1891), pp. 183, 154; and note the 
comment of Raghavaghatta: ahake: “ham. “Aham arthe ‘hake 


haga’ ity ukteh. 


Washington, D.C. 


Truman MicHELsoN 


A New Creation Story 


In & volume of tablets published by H. Fo Luts (Selected 
Sumerian and Babylonian Texts. PBS, Vol. 1, Pt. 2) are found 
two very important ducumeuts which have hitherto escaped. the 
attention of echolars. The Bret (No.103), referring to the Fall ot 
Man, will probably appesrin AT'SL, 1am here giving « summary 
of the contents of the second (No, 105); panies MACK rape 
it will be found im a future iso of this Jovuvat. It is a creation 
story, notwithstanding the fact that Eridu appears to be regarded 
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aso city already in existence, Tt has points of contact with the 
well-known aceount af the Marduk-Tiamat fight, which jt ante- 
Sumerian document can be safely placed about: 

2000 B. C. A‘summary is a8 follows: 
The god Midmamud speaks to his messenger Zubarra about 
Eridu, the place loved by the god Enki. There the sea meets with 
weition, the large river spreads terror upon the land, and 
the ahaa ba eaveed: Gy great Aicinit| olatite The messenger is 
directed to bring to Enki the crafty waters.of incantation, and 
his own mighty monsters, as big as tivers. Weapons aro pre- 
pared, the combat ngainst the sea follows, and, asa result of this, 
the safety of Eridu ic insured. The god then proceeds to create 
vegetation, birds and) fishes, ‘This done, Enki establishes rain 
for the ocean, overflow for the nbyss, winds for the sea. For the 
river Euphrates he makes a river bed, so ms to control ifs course, 


Enpwasp CHrera 








Univeraty of leomeyivania 


Once more Shahbdzgerid uthanam 


| have previously tried (6 show that Shahbazenrhi ahanam 
Was 8 troe native word, and that the dental th was not. merely 
graphical for lingual th; see JAOS 30, 85, 86.and JF 20. 224-226, 
The publication of Miirkandeya's Prakrtasurvasva in the Grantha 
Prodursant, ond Hultesch’s paraphrase of the section dealing 
with Saurasent in ZDMG 66, 709-720 makes it posible to support 
this claim with additionnl evidence. Observe that Markandeya. 
distinctly prescribes Saurnsent ulthido (with dental Wh) but 
Miaharistri wittio (with lingua! Wh) as correspondents to San- 
ekrit ulthutes (for wl-+sthitas): see IT. 15, 1X. 40, TX. 197. Hence 
we may infer a Saurasenl word utthdnam (with dental #h) which 
would exactly correspond to Shaihbizgarhi 
Rajatekbara does not conform to the rule laid down by Mir- 
kandoya that in Seurasen? thd when combined with ud becomes 
ulth (with «ental Wh) proves nothing; for years ago both Pischel 
cep peste proved in detail that he frequently confuses Sauraseni 
ahirastri, and Jncoli implied the same thing; more recently 
(AJP 41, 206, 267, 260) T have pointed out: couple more of such 
blunders. George Grierson in o letter dated November 15th, 














bal ; 
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1920, calls my attention to Markandeya Vi. 4 where Rajnsekhora 
is rebuked for confusing Saurasent and Mihariigtri. 


Taras Mrcierson 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 
‘Washington, D.C. 


The loeative # 





5 ecesceham ani neuter i and ti afema in 


_ Markandeya at EX. 63 gives the rule that é and w stems in the 
loeative singular have the termmation -mmi. Now of course 
rrr ending has-been extended to nouns. 

And this is seecthaly hats there is a diffieulty: for it should be 
noted that in the pronouns we have Saurasent -esim, Milgadht 
-iiin, Ardhamagndht ane, but Jaina Mabdrastri and Mialiirfistri 
ney ‘Thus Sanskrit teamin, Saurneent facerm, Migadhi taisimt. 
Ardhamagadhi fomai, Jaina Mahiristri and Mihiriigtri tami; 
Sanskrit efaamin, Sauraseni edassim, Migadhi edadiim, Ardho- 
maigadil eyamei, Jnina Mahiragtri eyaneni, Mabdragtri eam; 
Sanskrit yasmin, Sauraaen! jawetnt, Migadht yoitim, Ardhami- 
gxdhi jamet, Mahfristri jenuni; Sanskrit kasmin, Saurnsent 
kassim, Migadhl Aedtim, Ardhamagadh! kampsi, M&hdrastri 
kawemi; Sanskrit anyasmin, Snurasent aynassth, Jainn Mahara- 
stil annammi; *imasmin, Saurusen} rmaenm, Migudht rmadivm, 
Ardhamigadht tmamsr, Maharistr] tmammé.! Observe aleo that 
Markandeva explicitly states (TX. 62), that in Squrasent nominal 
@ stews have the locative singular in <, which is confirmed by 
the beat texts, Both Piseliel ond Konow have pointed out that 
Rajssékhare violates the dialect by using ~1m os well ne -«, for 
in Mahérastri the locative singular of a sterne ends in ~<onmi as 











L1 regard the Ardhamiigntht locatives in eum (which oeonr’ moxtly in 
verse, aa can be seen [rem Pische!’s Gore collections) as alinply MAhArigiriiane, 
dus to seribal efforts to make the dinloet coincide with the dlindect mostly 
used int literature. Spit mesitraSosaira gepieanr ese hes garwez ls si 





anomaly; bmeoiistlelad. Note that Rjadekbare, a the Lon warern ry 
Calhsarte tentapap soc) rir sd srt iPmea $i A 
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well se -¢.? This last is intelligible wn it has the pronomival ending 
~ammi as a point of departure, wheres in the ease of 

there is none. And it should be noted that in Mahirag{ri i and u 
stems the same analogical extension takes place, thu grrememt, 
pakum@ni, either Maharastri, as the literary Prakrit 
Lenagoriet es hus influenced Saurasent, or else Markandeya has 
made a mistake, or else the manuseripts of his grammar are to be 
correeted, for forms euch ns *aggissim and ‘edussin in Saurasend 
would be noturnl analogical extensions, having pronominal stm 
as the point of departure. Observe that Pisohel quotes no actual 
form in the literature for the Saurasent locative singular of ¢ stems 
and but two (in -uy1) for that of uw stems. Till we have further 
materinla it is impossible to decide with absolute certninty which 
of the above hypotheses is correct; but the first is the moat 


Borean f American Ethnolegy, 
Washington, D, C. 


Tratwan Nicteraox 


On the doubling of consonants in the eeam of cerlain 
Pili compounds 


onwidayd, ‘eomparsion’: Skt. anu days. 

palikkila (heside pajitdla), ‘contrary’: Slt. prafi-rala. 

abhikkanta, lovely’: Skt, abki+Sénta (not abja-krdinta; of. 

Childers «, +., and Geiger, Pali Granenatit, in the Grundrisa, 
foc, py Ot), 

aribbalha, ‘strong’, efc.: Skt. pari-bypdha, 

vikthdyitake, one of the ten asubha kammaithdnas, obtaind by 
contemplation of a corpse gnawed by bessta of prey: Skt. v- 
khdditake (with Prakritie loss of d; etymology guaranteed by 
simple Mhdyila, ‘eaten’; Geiger, op. et. | 36, p. 55). 

More or less plausible atlempts have been, or may be, mids to 
explain the double consonant in some (or even possibly all) of 
these words individually. ‘Thus Anderson suggests that anwddaypt 
is influenst by niddaya=nirdaya (the snalogy is imperfect, 
since anuddayd i is «a noon, middeya un adjective and « babuvrin 


‘In Migadht the evgular coding of « stems for the lorstive singular is +; 
in verse the MihSristriien <animnd alao Germ: see Pischel, §908", Sinallarly 
em in Amg.; the regular terminations in Amg. are = and <amad. 
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epd.), and! that patikiila goes back to an imaginary Skt. “prafi- 
kala (which theory is the Jess likely hocause Pali pufitiila is also 
actually found). One might possibly—at a pinch—think of 
influence from the homenym abhikkantin=abhitrinta “adyanst’ 
in the ease of ablakkonta ‘lovely’; and of «a vague mfuence from 
the root kat in rikkhdyitaka, 

Bul 2 unitary explanation is always preferable in the case of m 
group of forma showing such obviously stinilur fenomena. Meter 
cannot be concernd; the words oequr predominantly m prose. 
The inmbie law is not likely te apply; in four out of the five 
words quoted above the next syllable i# long. Such suggestions 
as the influence of recessiv accent (Geiger op, et. $24, p. 49) are 
most dubious; many of the forms quoted under thie rubric can be 
explained otherwise, and the whole idea scems to me nok much 
more thin a pelilio principa. I think that most of the ‘vowel- 
lengthenings’ in the seam of compounds mentioned in Geiger $33, 
p. 53, ar different in churneter (¢, g. aakNibhdoa, ef. the 3 regular 
in compositions of root bid and their derivatives, Whitney Gr. 
S100]: rajd- in rajdpathe stands for Skt, rajah, which rules it 
mut ; ee 

I suggest that the explanation is this. There were countless 
cases in Pali in which # simple “root” beginning im one consonant 
appears to begin with a double vonsonant os soon as it is com- 
pounded, Of course, the original Sanekrit had two consonants 
in both cases, Eig. Pall koma=Skt, krama, but anubkama= 
dnukronet. From the point of view of Pali—which neither knows 
nor cates what the Sanskrit had—such forms siggest that the 
seeond element of a (primarily vertell #00 below) compound 
should hay its initial single nseant dc lt is & case of 

analogy: epee =dayd:anwddinyyi. 

it sa costte tb (he sacpnated had this fenomenon should be nearly 
or quite restrinted to verb-compounds and their noun derivativs, 
or at least to words which Jook like derivative of compound verbs, 
because their prior member is 4 preposition. For in noun com- 
pounds, even when the sconi element originully began with two 
consonants, we fine it frequently beginning with only one in Pali, 
as ie well known. ‘This is of course due to the comparatiy looee- 
ness of noun, a8 contrasted with verb, composition; noun com- 
pounds tend more to behawe like separate words. Yet note 
filessere ‘natural Inke’; Skt, jala-araa (Geiger, see sree: 

The list given st the hel of this Note does not by any means 
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claim to be exhaustiv Tam certain that there ar other eases: 
these ar simply the most cer tin instances of those which T hav 
dixeoverd, mainly from the lexicons and vocabularies, System- 
atic serch of the texts will undoubtedly bring to light mote. 
Before closing I should like to refer to a few more questionable 
CASES. 

pogoharali, ‘trickles’, would be m case m point if from Skt. 
prayhr; no forme of root gip occur with two initial consonants. 
But the derivation cannot be considered certain. Geiger (op.cit. 
456. 2, p. 67) derives from Skt, kear, and deduces: (apparently 
from forms oy this root and jld=qa, ‘burn’, alone) a fonetic 
law which seems to me to hay a rather questionable basis, positing. 

& apecial treatment of bf in Pali-Prakrit when ky=Indo-Iranian 
2z, It must be admitted that Prikrit pojjharai lends some: suppart 
to this theory. 

riseussati, “es dried up’, Skt. ei-dug, is quoted by Childers from. 
1 | s only, and there, az Ch. notes, it is immediately 
eased ye Natuatals; the «¢ may be due to direct inflnenoce 
from this adjoining form. Yet 1 suspect that the case belongs 
under my tule, Other occurrences, if there ar any, would pre- 
sumably deside. 

Compounds beginning with su- followd by a doubled consonant 
ar open to the suspicion of having been influenst by opposits: 
in (Sanskrit) dus-; e.g. eubber: Skt. sn-verge: subbalia, aup- 
patla, So salen suddittha according to Anderson, JPTS 1000 
p, 193: sudrsia (which seems & more likely derivation than that 
peiee rp 624 n. 1, p. 40, from su-+-uddit(ha=Bkt, wddixfa), 

ompounds of the Skt. root ary and their derivativs, showing #* 
x g. tiseajjati), hav no dout been partly influenat by Sanskrit 
forms beginning in a (nor. asrdkgil ete.); they would then be 
blend forma (sraj and eorj), Yet it seems possible that ‘such 
forms as these may hav helpt in the creation of the psychological 
predisposition to double an initial eonsenant of o root preeeded by 
A preposition, 

Probably not pertinent at all a such forme aa obkalfhe: Skt. 
arakrsta-and the like; they presumably involy mere. sia maiapecahie 
longthening of the consqnant attendant on shortening of the 
ovowel, 

Certamly not pertinent ar blend forms like wpakkilesa: Skt. 
upakieéa (blend of *upakkee and tegen stssitika: Skt. 
sairike (blend of *snsstka and *easirika), ete. 
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Finally, the question would naturally arise whether the Prakrit 
dialects show tendencies of this same eort. IT huv examind this 
question i in a somwhat superficial way, but do not fecl like express- 
ing an opinion. ‘The matter of doubling of consonants in Prikrit 
is much more confused than in Pali, and requires a special study. 

The tendenoy which I assume never acquired anything like 
universs) prevalence in Pali, But this cannot be counted ga m 
disproof of the thesis. Pali fonology is full of such tentativ 
leads, never fully carried out. | 

Fuaxkus Eogerrow 

University of Pennaytvania 


On a possible Pre-Vedtic Form in Pali and Prikrit 

The Pali-Prakrit root faddh, ‘draw’, ‘plow’, iz the lexical equiva- 
lent of Sanskrit’ karg, krg,’ but cannot be dorived trom its pre- 
sumptive aource. by ony known fonetic process. Analogical 
infection, or blond with any other root does not suggest iteelf, 
tho possibilities of that sort.are not, entirely prevluded by mere 
negation. But it ts posible to explain root Ladd’ by an historical 
process of another kind, 

The ‘root-determinative’ d attaches itecli with great predilection 
in the Aryan tongues to roota ending in sibilants. Thus m Vedio 
the root ig=iy-~d, from fe (ichati). for which sce Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars 1008, pp. 13 11"; pid=pigl (FHUC. Le) 
from pig, ‘crush’ (meéfar has nothing Lo de with the nse); mil, 
from *mid=mig-! from tis, both in the eense of “shut the eves’ 
(Wackernagel, Alfindische Grammatek i. 221 ff.)- 

Some of those formations are Indo-Iranian, or even pace 
European: Avestan EAraosdaiti, ‘harden’, khrugda, ‘hard’; 
skrit kradayati, ‘thicken’, krodas, ‘breast’: Greek caeabe, 
‘congeal’, Sanakrit hed, hid, ‘hate’, Avestan toimda, ‘ugly’, 
‘OHG, peist (ef, ON, geiza "be infuriated’): Goth. uigetajan, ‘make 
beside one’s self’. Especially at rogards the sounds pd, preceded 
hy 7 @. Aryan mpzd, in Sanskrit mrd,. Avestan moropd Zpity’, 
either from root mmr "foreet’, ar L- EF. mrg ‘wipe off”, 











© Hemernenies 4. 087; the beets Furia ie probably continued in the modern 
Hindu: dinkeete: « g, in Marathi ihfhnem: soo och, Langue Afarathe, 
OES Rtt, Sid ip BH, 


t Persistent 1 é with Lat araame; Goth. aistan; OHO, As; 
or with Skt peril (ign) are ell wereerag: 
2 JAC Oh 
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IY sein Bitcly. emis hist Pas Prakib pga doce pik ton 
‘additional d (kre, Ire-t) , tho’ there:is no trace-of 
dea trktiien and Veale The form should be : ryan an 
Keregd; Vodice Ap). From this other t Aryan 
the Pali-Prikrit keddh is derivable by impéceable fonetics, "The 
assumption is daring but not impossible when we remember 
that the Middle-Indic diwlects have certainly preserve : 
Vedic forms: that are lost in Sanskrit; see Pischel, ‘Grammaltt der 
Prakrit-Sprackhen, $6 (with bibliografy). 














Jihne Hopkins inivendty 


Gobryaa, gwernor of Babylonia 

In Revue d'aesyriologie TL 165 ff., Pere Scheil published & letter 
from Erech, written hy Animahar-nsur to Nabt-mukirapli and 
Nabo-ab-iddin, im which reference is made to soldiers who: fre 
on the fd ‘roll’ of Nebuchadregzar and Nerigiissar; and the fact 
that the esptain was anxious that the depleted ranks of these 
aoldiers should not become known to Gubaru. From this Seheil 
eoncluded that Gobrvas had already exercise! o high command 
in the army at the time of Nebuchadreszar, (See Also King, 
A History of Balylon, p. 281.) 

The mention of soldiers’ ‘rolls’ of Nebuchadreszar and of 
Neriglissar when Gobryas was in contral would at onor suggest 
that the time the letter was written was not in the time af Nelu- 
chadresmr, ut when he was governor, in the reign of Cyrus; 
and from whut follows this is shown to be correct. 

In the writer’s Neo- onian Letters from Erech (YBT TIT) 
there is one, No. 45, in which the fi'a ‘rolls’ of Neriglissar and Nabo- 
nidus are referred (o in connection with food for the soldiers of 
Cyrus. From what follows this was written mi the same reign, 
namely that of Cyrus. See aleo No, 81, written hy the same mints 
No. 106 also refers to the 76-2 of Nebuchadrexaar, Neriglissa 
Nabonidus, sul was writlen by the same man, Innina-dhjtiddin, 
but probably in the following reign because of the references to 
Cambyses (see line 34). 

In Tremnyne’s Records from Evech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses 
(¥BT Vil), which is ready for the press, the names of Nalvi- 
miikin-apiu and Nabd-ab-iddin, the two addressees in Schell’s 
tablit, frequently occur together as two officers, the former as the 
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thatinnme of Eatin, and the latter as the shoga sharri ond bil 
piqite of Eanna (see 17: 2, 6/54: 18, 194M 23, 4, ete). Nabd- 
toukin-apli as the shatammu occurs in these texte firet in the sixth 
year of Cyrus (Y BT VII 4:5), having followed Nidintum-Bél 
in this office, whieh he continued to hold until the sixth year of 
Cambyses (101213), Nald-al-iddin hell thie offiee from the 
aeventecnth year of the previous reign (Dougherty YAT V1 
15653) unto the fourth year of Cambiyss (‘Tremayno YRT VO 
172-10), The writer of Scheil’s tablot, reat yie! wre the 
gmeoft Eanna in the reign of Cyrus (YST VII7: This office 
was apparently higher in rank than the other two ee lunwe Teves 
mentionnl (sce YR VIL7T:7; VRT WT 10: 2/61 = 10), 

Those fneta show that the letter published by Schell was writhon 
in the reign of Oyrus, when Gobryns wax governor of Babylon; 
and aleo that, until other evidence js obtained, we ens only con. 
clude that the netivity of Gobryas in Babylonia began with the 
reign of Cyrus. It would seem also from the references to soldiers 
as belonging to rolls of Nebuchadrezzar, Neriglissar, and Naboni+ 
dus during the reign of Cyrus that this wien method of elossifiea- 
tion of men in the army ut that time. 





Atneer T. (1ar 
Yale University 


A now method of syntactical arrangement 


Grammars fall roughly into two clases, the eo-called! seintifie 
grimunars, in whieh any attempt is made tu marshal all the phono 
logies!, morphologies), and syntactical facts of the longuage in 
question, with littl: or no regord for vocabulary and idiam, and 
the so-called practical grammars, in which vocabulary and idiom 
occupy the center of the stage, and ns lithe attention as possible 
is devoted to the study of forms and constructions. 

Many works of both cltases are excellent in their way, Lint in 
no aingle instanes does any grammar, «0 far as T know, seeompliah 
what I believe should be the real purpose of every grammar, 
hamnely, to actunlly tench the langage! in question. By the 
term Ianguage here T mean at least that portion of it which is 
the common poes=cion of all the people who speak it, the language 
of every-day life, ‘The reason for this failure of grammar to teach: 
language is not to be sought in the treatment of phonetic or mor- 
phological phenomena; there are many practically perfect pho- 
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nologies and morphologies. It lies in the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment of syntactical material, and in the lick of a good plan for a 
systematic study of vorabulary and idiom. 

“The aim of the present paper is to outline a plan for the improve- 
ment. of the first of these dofects, the unsutialactory arrangement 
of syntactical material. Ato lnter time 1 hope te offer some sug- 
gestions with regard to the systematic study of voeabulury and. 
idioms, 

There are two well-recognized methods of syntactical arrange 
ment. First, the formal niethod, in whieh the uses of the various 
important words and forms of the Inngunge are explained from 
the point of view of the individual word or form, such matters 
being treated os, e.g., the nse of the article, the uses of the various 
tase forms of the noun, and ‘of the various tense and mood forms 
af the verb, ete. Seconily, the logical methed, im which the 
arrangement is based on the idew involved, all the various expres- 
gions for the eume idea being grouped together, wo. g., all the: ways 
of expressing the definite state of a noun, all the ways of expres sing 
the various case relations of a noun, the various lenses aud moods 
of a verb, ete, Of these two methods the formal is the one which 
ustiniiy forma the basis of the ordinary syntax. 

A third principle of arrangement, which ia also employed ta 
some extent in many syntexes, the T have never scen it formally 
recognized as a peineiple of arrangement, ia what may be called 
thie combinatory principle. Here the material is treated [rom Ue 
point of view of the combinutian of a word with its modifiers, and 
not from thut of the individual form making up the combination. 
This third principle of arrangement, this practically unrecognized 
prineiplo, must be regarded, | have-come to beligve, ae the finda- 
mental principle of any good syntactical treatment. 

This conviction on my part is largely due to my study of Phil- 
ippine languages, When I came to write a grammar of Tagalog, 
one of the chief of this group, a langunge in which wortls that 
stand to one another in the relation of modifier and modified are 
usually joined together by connective particles (e.g., ang mabule-ng 
lowa ‘the good man’, guttural tiasal ng being the connective 
particle) my attention was hocessurily attracted to the importance 














‘Cr, Dis Sprackwiseenechaft ... von G. von d, Cinbelenia, 2", vorm. ©. 
werb. Awl, herkig. von Dy. ‘Albrecht Graf van der Schilenburg, Leipzig, 
a hn Ht, Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages, N, ¥., 1900, 
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af the combination in syntactical study, and ultimately I found it 
25 advisable and novessary to arrange the whole syntactical 
material of the Inngusige on the combinatory principle. 

This method of arrangenjent may be spoken of os combinatory 
syntax or eyntax of combinations. The combinations it treats may 
be briefly summarized as follows: Most of the parts of speech 
may, in addition to their wee as septate words, form the dominant 
element of composite iteas, each consisting of a modified word 
and ont or more modifying ideas; the modified word is, of course, 





: in'eack case the dominant element. For examplo, in the English 


‘this good man’, ‘which old man’, ‘any old man’, the word 
‘mats’ is the dominant element. The modifying idea may be 
expressud by inflection or ngglutinstion, 9, ¢., Hebrew kall-t 
my dog’, hakkeleb ‘the dog by a single word, as ‘thia’ in’ Finglish 
tGhis-man'; by several words, as ce({)<7 in French cet hommne-<i; 
or it may ‘be indiented by some peculiarity of the construction, 
e. g., in Hebrew ‘IT have no bread’ is-rendered by "én Mi lepem, 
where the construction of the negative ‘én with the indefinite 
noun, expresses the indefinite adjectival idea ‘no’, The element 
that expresses the modifying idea Is not always grammatically 
dependent on the noun, €. g:, in Hebrew Kol ha-'aondsim ‘all the 
men’, hd andéim ‘men ia genitive after fol ‘all’, ‘The noun may 
ie combined with about o domety of these modifying irtess*; the 
verb, with o half dozen or more; the wdjective, with three or four; 
and soon, The phrases thus formed may now be combined in the 
relation of subject and predicate to form simple sentences, and 
simple sentences may be combined to form compound, enmplox, 
ant! involved sentences. In other words combinatory syntax 
as how to combing linguistic atoms, i. e¢., words, into lingnistic 
molecules, 1. ©., phrases, and hew to form from these linguistic 
midleaules linguistic: mixtures, i. ¢., sentences, of varying tlegrees 
of vonpléxity. Tt is evident that such a treatment consistently 
carried thru will rene all the possible combinations in the 
language, and it ix also clear on the other hand that any conociva- 
ble corshinition in the language must find ila place all ready for 
it in the system, 
The lack of adequate attention to the combination as ench f= « 
weak point in most grammars that deal with highly synthetic 
forms of speech, as, for example, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 


TCL my article Camparutere Syntax of the C tions formnd by the Nawt 
and its Medifers in Semitic, JAOS, 32 (1912), p- 136 
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Here, the much of the sume ground ix covered in connection 
with the study of the syntax of forms, the points made very 
largely lose their full effect, because they wre out. of them proper 

omection, Lt would serve, for example, to give-more concrete 
nee end vividness to the teaching of Latin if the combinations 
of (he noun with the various pronominal adjectives, demonatra- 
tive, interrugutive, cte., were learned more or Ines as tite, viz, 
hic home, qui home, etc., instead af practically the whole attention 
of the student being riveted on the pronominal adjective, with the 
indefinite knowledge addi by way of appendix, that ii mny be 
employed on occasion to modify a noun, Similarly in ‘Sanskrit 
insteail of studying exclusively in » formal way the compound: 
which make up so important 1 part of the language, and whieh 
constitute one of the chief stumbling blocks to the beginner, haw 
much more conercte and definite it is to regard them as variant 
ways of expressing the combination of noun or adjective with 
different modifying ideas, to teach 4 stadent, for exunrple, Unt 
he can express the phrase ‘his man’ either by a compound, viz., 
iot-purusah or by two words, viz., lasya purngah. Moreover the 
eagerness with which the mind, working thru. the mazes of a 
formal Greek syntax, seizes upon and holds such @ stalement: az 
that the phruse ‘the wise man’ may he expreased In the three ways 
6 modes denp, b dinp 6 gods, or dnp o robes, indicates 
the naturalness aml vividness of the method in question. 

One special advantage inherent in the combinatory method, in 
which, as we have seen, all the possible combinations of a lancome 
are catalogued and discussed in « regular order, is the facility with 
which the syntactical phenomens of langunges go arranged can 
he compared; and no one will deny that real progress in syntactical 
study is contingent on sich comparisans, 

The combinntory thetthod, howewer, in spite of its manifest 
advantages is not meant to srpersede entirely the formal and 
logiea! methods, The three methods must work hand in hand in 
order that all the phenomena of the lingunage may be adequately 
treated. I believe that a good syntax should eonsist of two purts. 
Firat all the material of the language zhould be trented frem the 
combinatory point of view; secondly, the sume materin] should 
be diseussed ugsin from the point of view of the tse of the various 
forms. ‘Theoretically a third part, in which all the material of the 
language would be treated from: the point of view of the idea 
invalved, would be necessary to complete the scheme of ‘a perfect 
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eyntax, but in practise this is usually not necessary. [4 will, in 
most oases, be found sufficiotit conally to exchange the com- 
hinatory or formal points of view for the:logical in parte one and 
two a For jnstance in the case of eich topics as indefi- 
pronominal iden, and modal auxiliary idesa such as may, 

can, must, ete,, it ia well for the ko of completeness to. add a. 
cal treatment fo the epmbinatory and formal statements. 

Of course stich a method of ayntactical tre;iment cannot be 
earied thrn mechanically; its successful application requires 
not only a thoro knowledge of the Isnguage in question, but 
niso an acquaintance with the fundamental principles af linguistic 
stienre, and a renaonable amount of common sense. 

Lam thoroly convinced, after rather prolonged thought on 
the subject, and after using the methed here outlined in my own 
staily of nitmber'af tongues, that there t no luogunge which will 
not gain greatly by the application af thie method to itssyntectical 
phenomena. 








Frank RK, Brakes 





NOTES OF THE SOCTETY 
The Editorp, acting upon the dation of the Executive Com- 
thithee, have asus amunieuents for relists the Jocanat in Germany, on 
acegunt of the very reasonable rates that eae he procured there, This wr- 
rangement will hegin with the next volume, which will appear in two parte: 
But it is hoped, as soon os postal conditions warrant, to publish quarterly, 
fa Mombers an! sutecribore aro tiquosted to note that there will 
noceearily he considemble delay in dewuing the mext number of the Jowmeat., 
which, as junt stated, will hea doubly number and will be printed In Germany. 
Ite iseunnce can bandly be expected bafore Moy or tune, 1922. 


On eptember 37, 1021, the Executive Conunittes received a report from, 
the Publication Conmmittes on the cost of printing in Germany Blake's Tagalog 
Grammar and Edgerton's Pafestantra. Keeoustructed. The publication. of 
the books wes recommemled by the Socmty to the Directors (Joes, 
41, 176, 185), and the Directors lind entrusted tho matter to the Executivo: 
Committeo with power to act. ‘The following reeolution was adopted: 

Resolred, that the Executive Committee, having heard the report 
of the Publication Committee regurding the cost of publishing the books 
by Dr. Blake ana! Profesor Exgerion, votes to rifer the publicniion of 
these books to the Publieution Comumittes with power to ark and with 
power to draw upon the Treasurer for the amounts involved, not exceeding 
$1008, 

On the samo date the Exorutive Committee aleo pissed the following 
rreeolitrone: 

Howtos, that the Executive Commities recommend to the Editors 
that they make srmngmwnts ta print the Jovuvan abroad as soon BR 
ber cleer it adviaahle. 

Kesolred, that the Editor take onder considermtiog the achvisatulity 
of publishing an Oriental Review and report therenn to thy Executive 
Cominittoe or the Board of Directots at their peat moeting. 

Teadeed, that the President and the ‘Treaamrr be sotheribed (o pur 
chase euch an aniounl af Carman marks a mey be needed to eover the 
cost of publocntion of the Joumean dhuring the coming year and of the two 
books tocommenod for publication. 

The President was authorised by the Excentive Committee to appoint 
Adeingate to represent (he American Oriental Society in the Anserican Council 
of Learned Societies, in place of Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., deersard| wijch 
delegate to perve until the next menting of the Board of Directors. 


By unanimow vole of the Executive Commitiee, the following havo 
been elected to membership in thy Soclety: 


Mrs. Frunoes Crudby Harter Mr, Merton L. Miller 





Dr. Jowhua Bioch Rev. Omer Hillman Matt 
Mr. Cecil M. P. Crone Prof, HL R. Purinton 
Mr. Benjamin Fain Prof, &..B. Flack 

Rev. Dr. L. Legrain Prof, Hutton Webster 
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In accordance with By-Law VOU (as -amonded in 1071), providing that, 
“if any corporate member shall for two youre fail to poy hie seseeements, his 
hati may, at the disrntion of the Executive Comittee, be dropped from the 
fit of members of the Society,” the following mombers, reported by the Tren 
wer to bein arrears for two vrars or more, have been, by vote of tho Exeortive 
Committee, suaponded antil their back dues chal] be pant, 


Francis CL Anseombe Prof. Enno Lithnan 
Mise Effie Brlann Waller CL Maier 

Dr, EO W_ Burtingume Dr, Kiley D, Moore 
Exbwin Sanford Crinden Rev. Hanah. Motiea 
Dr. Viecaji Dinshaw De. Jiilioe J. Price 
Laruie A. Dole Trol. George H, Richardain 
Dr. Hoory ©. Finkel Prof. BH. Schumacher 
Prof. John Fryer. Dr. Charies P. G. Scott 
Rew. K. ik. Haddaway Dr. Waller 'T. Swingin 
Mre Ida M. Hanelett Teh Ling Ten 

Dr. Edward HL Hume Rev, Samuel W. Wau 
T. ¥ too 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC, 


A. special meeting af (le Ameria Acadeniy of Arté and Sciences wae 
held in Boston, October 5-7, to receive delegates [rota the Hoya) Asiatic 
Socinty and the Sociité Asiatiqun and to confer on cooperation in the pro- 
motion af Oriental studies: Tho foreign dol-gates preeunt wen) A. EF. Cow- 
ley, MLA. Prof. 3. Langslan, Lee Ghatilewsrth, Bay, of Oxtard; Mi. Alex- 
anlre Moret, direvtor of the Mus‘e Guinmet; Prof, Paul Pilliot, of the Callége 
ie FPrmnes. 


Tho School of Foretjen Service of Georgetown University announces in 
vontectinn with couse in Conitmerce, Diplomacy, ote,, courses: in Arahir, 
Seas atul Japenese. 


The Secety of Binlical Literature snd Exegesia meet nt the Jewiels 
Therelogical Seininary, New York, December 25-20. In addition fo the ual 
program of papers thore wae » Symposium oa Biblical Eschatology. An 
orming ena devoted to hwirated addresses on Palestinian and | 
Archenlegy. New alficess elected are: Preident, Prof, W. R. Amnald (Ear- 
vard): Tresor, T. J, Monk (Meadville Seminary); Editors, Profeenen 
Porter, Bacon, Dahl (Yale), 


tu cosjunction with the meeting of tho Biblical Socinty, the corporation 
of the Atserieas Eehools of Orienta| Heseerch held it first meeting. “The 
triviecs snd ollicvers wore reelected President J. A. Keleo (Western Theo. 
logical Seminary) and Prof Nathaniel Schmidt (Cornell) were appointed 

y Lecturers wt the School ion Jermmlem for 1072-25, and Prof, Paul 
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Haupt Uiohine Hopkins) Anmeal Professor for 192-24. Tt was decided to 
raise 4 Hhrary endowment fund i memory of Dr. Justrow and a fund for the 
endowment of the Bajslad School in memory. of Dr. Peters. 


The Archcological Enetirute of America met at the University af Michigni, 
Amn Arbor, December 23-3). New officers elected ares President, Prof. 
H. V.D. Magoffin (Johns Hopkins); Secretary, Prof. D, M. Robinson (Johns 
Hopkina). 








News hus renchod this sas do ae flac denlli cttw SAGUMRTIOISONON 
of Budapest. Profesor Golteiber, the noted Arabiai aud student of Islam, 
bernie af Henorary Member of thiy Bociety in 1006. 


The Bev. Profesor Joon. TP. Mereus died in New York, Novernber 10, 

Dr. Peters became a nmmuber of thin Society in LSS. to was socccsively 

professor in the Philodeiphia Divinity School and the University of Peru 

sylvania, rector of St, Michael's Church, New York, eo! professor in Lhe 

University of the South He was the excavator of Nippur and the author of 
many books and papers on biblien} and archaeological research, 


A mooting in. momory of the fate Professor Momus Jagrnow, Jn., wae hold 
in the ball of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, November 22. Ail 





ir. Georg: A. Barton, Dr. W, W. Koen, the Hoo. Roland 8. Morris, Dr. Horne 
TH. Pornes:, Mise Agnes Repplisr, ond Dr. Felix Adler; and 8 portrait of 
Dir, Jastrow wns presented to the University of Penueylvania an behalf of the 
dovore by Dy, James A. Montgutiery. ‘The meeting was under thn snspioes 
of the American Philosophical Socinty, the niversity of Pennsylvania, tho 
Amutican Oriuntal Society, the Arckaeolégical Institute, the Society of Biblical 
Literature, the American Schools of Oriental Neeearch, the Oriontal Club of 
Philadelphia, and several local societies. The vommittee renresenting the 
Oriental Society were Presiclent Nim, De F. Edgerton, BG. Kent, A. T. 
Ohnatead, N.Schmid|, Taleott Williame, 


Dr. W. F. Acameir, Director of the Amertenn School in Jerusalem, lies 
teen clected preadent of the Palestine Oriental Socmty. 


TION AND BY-LAWS 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


Anncun f. "Thin Soclety: ehunll be called the Ammocas OfewTAaL Soc. 
Arrieta T. The objects comtempluted by this Society abuall be:— 
1. The cultivation of foarning- m thr Asiatic, African, ond 


Poivnesian 
| as well ne the etecuragement of researches of any sort hy whieh 
tga rw lids ttle hat ueye Ban pecs oe 

5. frvin bidddattoes wim tanlc tor Ovhented ptipiies in thle aountry. 

3. The publication of menirs, translations, voealmlaries, and aller 
ommuninaions, precited to the Siciety, which may be valuable with 
mfercuce to the befone-mentioned objpocta. 

4. The collection af a library and ealinet, 

Awocux TL, The mombership of the Society shall. coma pf corponite 
members, honorary members, and honorary assorinhes 

Ameren [Vo Senos sl Hooormry members sui honorary associates 
nhall be propwsod for mombership by the Direelors, af som stated meeting 
of the Sounty, and no peceon shall be eleeted a member of cidher cles without 
meciving the voles ol as many a+ three-fourthe of all the menthers present at 
ek RENE, 








eT orita aoe tera ca haecaiy espouse ead oases cement 
They icky sleo tie propomsl at any-tline by any member 1s regular stancehe- 
Buch proposals ehall be in writing and shall be mdidresed to the | Tarrosponding 
Ririretary, who shail thereupon wutimit thom to\thr Exeeutive Committor for 
ite antinn. A tmatiimmut wite of the Hueeative Comnseritime wliiill bee neceseury 





thorder to elect. | 
Aurets Vi Secnon L. * ring eas ted er eee apne 
pera Wars Wpereaanns a Corresponding Reeretazy, a Herocding 


Rest he mic a Salas) Goel paid At thos: Satta, wal iba 
Director. The offierre shall be eloeted at tho annual menting, by bailot, for 
a term of one year. “The Directors ehull comaust of three groupe of thme 
members cach, one group to be eleviel exch year at the uonusl meeting for e 
term af three vene=. No Director shal! be eligible for immnesdiate m-olpetion 
a» Director, thy he mar be choweti on an officer of the Sacioty. 

‘Suenox 2. An Executive Cotamitte:, comeisting of the President, Corre 


eprniting Secretary, anid Trrssures, und two other Dirertare each elreterd for 
& tera uf two years, shall be cometituted by the Board of Directors. The 
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Executive Committ De cis occ pene 
name of the Society on mutters of importance which may arise between mect- 
‘ings of the Society or of the Board of Diryetare, und on which, in the Com- 
mittes's opinion, acting cannot be postpamed without injury to the interests 
“of the Boctete. Notive of all aetlona taken by the Executive Committee shell 
he printed ws soon as possible in the Jomenat, nnd shall bo reported to the 
Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. Uninss anch 
actions, ating being eu duly advettiwod:andt-xeported, ere dieappraved DY 8 
majonty vote of the trembers pecsent at any seesion of the meemeling annual 
imoeting, they ehall he canst rued to have been ratified and shall etand 2% actions 
of the Sacinty, 


‘Aenete VI. The Preidetit and Viee Presidents shall perform the custom 
ury dutice of such olficers, and shall be « afficie members of the Hoard of 
Dhireclors. 


kore VIL ‘Tho Secretaries, the ‘freasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editory of the Jovuxat. shall be «x oficio menibers of the Board of Dirmetors 
ant thal perform thelr reapoctive dutio’ under the supermiendence of apid 
Board. 





Agree VOID 14 shall be the duty of the Board of Direetore to mgulnte 
the finaneial wenverns of Uhe Society, to superintend ite publications, to carry 
inte efieet Che reaclutions and orders of the Society, and to exerciee o general 
euporvision over ite affairs. Five Directors ot any regular meting shall be a 
quarum for doing bosmest. 


Aine UX. An antl medting of the Society shall be held during Easter 
week; the days and place of the meeting to bo determined by the Directors. 
one or more other meotings, at the diseretinn of the Directors, may ale be 
heli eth sear et wach place anil tines a4 the Directors shall determine. 


Awncie X- This Constitution may be amended, on » recommendation of 
the Uhreetons, by = vote of three-fourths of the members present ot an anni! 
Theme tite. 

BY-LAWS 
The Corresponding Secreiary shall conduct the commepondence of tie 


Biting and he whall motity the mestings in goch mannor a the Preaidont or 
the Board of Directors hall direct. 


l,. The Heeording Secretary shall keep o pevord of the proepodings of the 
Socety inn book provided for the purpose. 

IM. a, The Treseurer shall have charge of the funds of the Saciety; nnd 
hie investrmmnte, depoaiia, and peyrmenta ahell be modes puller the eyperin- 
tendener of thm Boar! of Diretore At each mnmial mneting be ehall report 
the state of the finances, with o brief summary.of tho receipta and payments 
if the previous year. 

TH bh. After December 31, 1806, thy Gieal yoar of the Soekety shall ogre 
spend with the mlendar year, 

HT. cc Atmeh snnial busines meeting in Easter week, the President shiull 
apport an auditing nammittey of tin auei—praferably men residing in or 
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tear the town where the Treasures lives—lo examine ihe Treasurer's arooints 
and -youchers, and (6 inepert the evidences of the Society's property, and ty 
‘wee thatthe funda alld for by hia balances.aro in hr hands. ‘The Committee 
ahall perform this duty as s00n as posible after tho New Year's day succeeding 
their appointment, anit ahall report their firulings to the Society at the newt 


anon! tnininest mecting thereafter, Lf theew findings are tativietary, the 
Treasuntr shall reerive hid acquittance by & certificate 10 that elect, which 
whall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, and publiehed in the Procneditgs. 

IV. The Latrarinn shall keop a catalogue af all books belonging to the 
Sociaty, with the named of the donors, if they are presented, and shall nt each 
previous year, and #hall be farther guided in the dischurge of hie duties by 
wach rules ma the Directory ehall proseribe. 


V. All papers rem before the Society, and all manuseripte deposited by 
authors for pablicution, or for other parposs, whall be at the diaposal wf the 
Born of Director, unless nities fo the contrary given Lo the Editors nt the 

VI. Enoh corporate member shall pay into the treseury of ihe Socirty an 
anna! aeesenent of five dollars; huts donation at any one time of seventy- 

VII. All inembers shail be entitled to one copy of all current numbers of 
the Jomnwvat. iaened daring their trembershiy:. Back volumes of the Sora AL 
All other pulilientions of the Socinty may be furnished to members at auch 


VII. Caniidates lor eorperate membership who have beon cleeted phall 
qualify ae members by payment of the firth antiun! mecement within one 
moth from the time when notice of such election ie mailed to them, ar, mi the 
case of persone not residing in the United States, within 4 roneonalde time. A 
failun eo to qualify, unless explaine! to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Committee, alall he construed uso rofumal to begeme a member. If any 
eotporaie member shall for two years fail to pay his reenente, his Tame 
may, at the discretion of tha Exeeutive Committer, be dropped from thier list 
of members af tha Society. 

(X. Sic menibers shall forma quorim for domg bmsiness, and three to 








[ENTARY BY-LAWS 
{, Fou twe Limeasr 

1. ‘The Library sholl be arcessitile for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times ae the Library of Yale Colloq, with which it bn rhepsemitedt, 
shall be open fora pinilar porpose; further, tio euch persue an shall reveive 
the permission of the Libmrian, or of the Librarian or Assistant Librarian of 
Yale Callege. 

2 Any member aball be allowed to draw books fram the Library upoa the 
following conditicns: (he whall give hie weeipt for them to the Librarian, 
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pledging himecl! to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their low or injury, the aooonnt of said detriment ww be determined by the 
Jabrarian, with the nesiwiaace of tho President, or ofa Vice-President; and 
he shall return them within « time net exeseding thre months from that of 
their reception, voles hy spbcial agreemint with the Lilrearinn thin ter shall 
Ko rex arnabinal 


2. Poremenot members amy aléo, in special | piri, adil at ve ddieeretion 
af the Litrurian, be alluwril to tale and we the Society's books, apan depwsit- 
ing with the Librarian a mifficiert security (hit they shall be dily returned in 
good condition, or their loss or damage fully component 





II. Ox ru: a ee oe TRaNcnis 

To provide for cieitiiie murtings of gripes of member living al tne 
geil sdiaanae to allen the sonital kesions of (he Society, Lirnehes may le 
with the approval af the Directors. The detaile of onmuimtion are 
to be left to thoee formime_ a branch thw authorized, eubjeet to formal miifica- 

tion by the Diroctars. | 
2 Upon thr formation of a Torun, the ilies cliceet whall have the riglit 
Wo propéen for corpormto memberehip rm the Society such persons may seem 
cighle to them, anid, pending tattimtion acconimg to Article IV of tho 


Oonstitution, teewon exerci hind ehall peeeivy the Jowmyat. aud all potiees beard 
by the Society. 


4. ‘The annual fer of the members of a branch hall be oollected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the mmel manner, and in order ta defmy the 
eurment expemes af a branch the Directors shall authorise the Treasures of 
the Socinty to forward fron) time tu time te the duly authorioed uffleer of the 
branch euch sume a» may ecem proper io the Treasurer. The accounts of the 
Treaaurer of the branch shall he audited annuaily and. stapement of the audit 
shall be sent. to the ‘Treas of the Bociety to be inehored:in hie attiual report: 

4. The President and Seeretary of any branch duly anthoriaed aa provided 
under Section 1 shell have the right to eit <x oficty with the Directors at their 
meottings and te take part in their diliborations. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The oomber placed after the aditress indieales the year of epertion, 
¢ emigration muetittees deren! ebiurting the med peur. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. Baocrmotn Dennnticz, University of Jona, German 
Prof, Taeonon Nttoxen, Ettlingerstr. bi: Kevterulie Caemany. “4878: 

Bir Rawemstura Gorat Baawoanean, K-CLLE., Deoean College, Poona, 
Prof. Rom Sactan, University of Bertin, Germany. (Wormeeretr. 12, W.) 


S87. 
Prof, Towakto Grit, University of Rome, Italy. (Vin Botieghe Oseure 24.) 


in. 
Prof. Ancumato H. Sarce, University of Oxford, England. 1994. 
Poof, Recuan vy. Gagne, Universty of TObingen, Germany. (Bietingor 
Br) Ine 
Prof. Avowr Enuan, University of Borlin, Germany. {Peter Lonnévtr, 14, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1004, 
Prof, Kam. F, sa rece Pos aciph da leemered seg e 1905. 

Sir Geoage A, Gareneors, KCK, Rathfarsham, Camberley, Surry. 
England. Corporate Member, 1804); Honstary, i906. | 
+Prof, leas Gotnneen, University of Budapest, Hungary, (vii Holk- 

Ute 4) 1006. 
Prof. 'T. W. ftere Davins, Cotterstock, Chipstead, Surrey, England. IM07. 
Prof, Wrvsiny Matsa, Uateesaity of Weeiiia, Germany, (Mommernatr. 7, 

Groee-Lichterfelde-Weet.) 1008, 

Exo Srxawr, Mombro de I'Institat de France, 18 Rue Francole IM, Paris, 
Fromm =. 
Prof, Cusstes CoxmvowrGanaxav, Collige dv France, Paris, France. 

CL Avrora ale 1" Alirin.) 1000, = | 
Prof. Haxawann Jacont, University of Bonn, Germany, (Niehichrets- 59.) 

1p. 
Prif. C. Seovce Homo, University of Leiden, Netherlinda. (Napeu- 

berg 61.) 1914 a 
Prof, Srivam Livi, Collage do France, Paria, France. (@ Ror Oay-hedu- 

Brose, Paria, V".) 1917, 

Prof. Agron Awrrtine Macnostntt, University of Oxford, Englanil. 1018. 
Faancots Titneav-Danware, Muse du Louvre, Paris, France, 1015. 

Bir Arruon Eva, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1110. 

Prof. V. Scuxu., Membro de I'lnatitet de France, 4™ Rue da (Cherche Misti, 

Pans, Frnece, 192%). 

Dy. F. W. Taineas, ‘The Library, [odia Office, London S. W. 1, England. 

Lf. 

Jerusalem, Palestine. AL PT 
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HONORARY ASSOCIATES 

Hon, Coantes Ro Ciann, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, §. ¥. 1021. 

Rev, Dr, Ore A. Geazsnaoox, Aworioun Conenl, Nive, France, 1921. 

Pre. Faoxe J. Gontecow, The Johns Hopkins University, Haltimore, Md. 
td 

How. Tiara Mowaerriav, The Mura, New York N.Y. W024. 

Dr. Pauw 8. Earnser, 204 Southorn Building, Washington, Dt W941. 

Chief Justion Wotan con tual The Supreue Court of the United 
‘States, Washington, DU. ann 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Same mephad with © ene Chie of fe mnmler. 


Maiictts Anton, 402 Winchiddle Ave., Pitteborgh, Pa. 1021, 

Rev. Dr. Jeers Eowanoe Annorr, 120 Hobart Ave, Sarmit, S.J. 1900, 

tr ici Eowanne Avnorr, 120 Hobart Ave. Samimis, N, J. 1912. 

Su bia (Gyaow Anuen (Dropale Callegy), 2041 North Broad St, Philadelphin, 
Tse 


Fraf. oy Kavincaxwam Arrancan (Univ. of Muicdras), Sri Venkatess Vile, 
Nadu Bt, Mylapore, Madras, Indin. 121. 

De, Witaaw Foxweit. Acesoter, Dinxtor, American School of Oriettal 
Research, P. 1). Hox 335, Jerusalimn, Paleatinn, 1915, | 

Dy, Ries Nomow (Mr. W. F.) Ateatr, care of American Sehool of 
Hnental Researeh, P.O. Box 335, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1915. 

Prof, Heeworr ©. Auceman, Latheran ‘Theological Seminary, Gettyalnint, 
Pa, 192t. 

Dr, T. Gaon Auten (Univ, of Chicago), 5743 Maryland Ave, Ch 
Ils. | | ) 

Dir, Oswaro ‘Tl. Actas, 26 Alexander Hall, Prinenton Theological Seminary, 
Ponecton, Sd. 1816, 

Prof. Sowenc Anass, The Pnseee School! Avvana, Tokyn, Japusn, 1915. 

Prof. J.C. Anim (Yale Univ.), St Linden St., New Haven, Conn. I016. 

Prif!. Kan-lom Aeagawa, Yale University Library, Naw Haven, Conn. 1904; 

L.A, Aut, Ef, 0. Drawer 53), Cincinnati, Ohio, 1924. 

Prof. Wreutasx Fioemeni Bank (Pacific School of Religion}, 2616 College 
Ave., Rerkeley, Cal. 120, 

Crantrs Coane? Bacen, Ror 26, Laneosier, Cal, 1916, 

Hon, Saxon F. Batowim, LLD., 44 Wall St:, Now Haven, Coun. S05, 

Rasnat Das Bann, MA. 411 Maicolm House, Poon, India, 1821, 

"Dr, Hirer Banwiwa, 17 Esst 124th St., New York, N. ¥, ILS, 

*Pruure Lexie Danpoua, care of Mercantile Trust Co., San Franciea, Cal 
117. 

Habbt Hawn, Banweronw, Ph.D. $415 Main $1,, Houston, Texas 1921. 

Prof. LaHor Ognn Parser, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1908. 

Prof, Geonce A. Rawrow, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. Pa. |Sa8. 

Mir. Pitances Cecany Bantrren, Box 655, Manila PI 1921, 

Mo Daxne, M, Bares, St Brattle St., Cunilicides, Mum 101. 


a pa e 
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Prof, Loume W. Barren (General Theol. Seininary), :} Cheles Square, New 
York, N.Y. “1800. 

Prof. Hastaw P. Beacn (Yale Univ.), 346 Willow 1. New Haven, Conn, 
sts. 

F, C Beazen, Wycliffe Collage, Toranto, Ont, Canada, 1921,. 

Miss Eruet, Reens, 344 South Paulina St, Chieugo, 1, 1915. 

*Prof, Suxyian K. Benvancan (Deeenan College), Bilvakunja Bhambunia, 
Poona, India, 1014, 

Prof, Hanotw H. Kewoen,; Princeton University, Prinveton, N. J. 1006, 

E. Bex VYouros, core of Zionist Commission, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1016. 

Prof. (.. ‘Tuzonose Barum, DD. (Mt. Airy Theol, Saninary), T4041 Boyer 
Si, Mu Airy, Pa [016. 

Osnan Bunway, Third, Plum and MeFariand Ste, Cincinnati, Ohia. 1020, 

‘Tirung A, Beasaun, Rossiter Houm, Broehurn Club, Nyack, N.Y. 104. 

Tease W. Baan, Trier Sa. Blip, Louiewille, Ky, 1800. 

Rabbi Lovee Taceenas, Har Sinai Téeniple, Baltimore. Md. 1024, 

Prof. Geouae FH. Tenn, Colgate Univertty, Hamilton, N.¥. 1007. 

Prof. Juure A. Bewnn, Union ‘Theological Seminiry, Broadway am! 1t0th 
St. Now York, N. ¥, 2907, 

Prof. D. BR Biiawpsnecan | Univ, ef Caleutts), 1) Lansdowne Mond, Calcutta, 
Todia. 1621. 

Wuxi Stracie Rroxuow, M.D. 60 Beucen St. Boston, Mas. 1h 

Prof, Paevence L. Hom, Ooridental College, Lot Angeles, Gal, _ 17. 

Cant W. Bunter, 81-8. Washington St, Tarrytown, N. Y- 1017, 

Dr. Faann Rixecotn Buace oles Hopkins Tniv,), 109 W. Motiument St. 
Baltimore, Md. 0, 

Thy. Fnenetuck J, Brive, 1155 Vale Station, New Haven, Comm, Laas. 

Dr. Josva Broca (New York Univ), 046 East 17ad a, Now York, N.Y. 
io. 

Prof. ‘Cam. Avever Dooworex [Augustana College and Thool. Seen 
"B28 24ih Bt, Rock Telan|, 1, 1000, 

Prof. Laonann Brogurieeo, Ohio Stata Triversity, Columban, Obie, 1017. 

‘Prof. Marmter Bioowrraa, The Johne Hopkins University, Baltimor, Mc. 


1581, 

Pack F; Budoananbr, 1080 Main St, Bofinio, N.¥. 1016, 

Euaxten Roxsoene, 1206 Delawnarw Ave. Brifaly, X, ¥. eh 

Swami Bounananpa, core of The Verdatta Society, LIF Weal 72d St, Now 
York N.Y. 1921. 

Dr Avenen Hatenen, Le Rivage pris Chambiry, Gentve, Switzerland. 1597. 

Rev. Avater M. Bowe, §.T.B., The Marit College, Brookland, Washing- 
fon, D.C. Tit. 

Prof, Geomce MM, fiottine (Ohio State Univ. 777 Franklin Are, Columbus, 
‘Othie, 7808, 

Prof Cawroett Bossnn, Ouiversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, Liab, 

Prof. Eowaup 1. Boswoatn (Oberlin Graduate Schoo! of Theology), 74 Seth 

Profesor &., Oberim, Obin, (oon 
Prof, Jawes Heser Rasasven, Univesity of Chiengn, Chicago, I.  'S@1. 
Mis Exniae (Geary Butwos, 124 Third St, Lakewoutd, N. J, 1. 


7 2408 & 








Prof. CA, Bnopre Brocawaun, MoGill University, Montreal, FP Q., Canada. 
1420 (1008), 

tev, ainan'D Tecanyanmns, Lock Bor 4), Alm, Minh, U17. 

Mire. Hearuce Aue Baooes, Surnmit Rond; Wollesiev, Mase TOT 

Mitox Brooks, 3 Clive Row, Calcutta, Indm IG1B 

Davin A. Heoww, 60 Toston Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 1921. 

G. M. 1. Brows, 22 East Oh St, New York, N. ¥. 1921, 

Hey, Dr. Geonan Witsaaw Brows, College of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind- 
1900, 

Leo M. Brows, FO. Hox 153, Mobile, Ala. 1920, 

‘Dr W. Nokwax Beows, The Johns Hopkins Univeraty, Baltiewer, Me 
M16. 

Prof, Cant Danuina Bycx, University if Chiesgo, Chicago, ML 1802. 

Lipiow. &. Bout, Haskell Oriental Mnseum, Whiverdity of Chiesgo, Chinage 
UL 117, 

Atexamomn H. Bettoce, State Mutual Building; Woreester, Mase 1010. 

"Prof, Jou MM. Benmaw (Univ. af Cincinnati), 3418 Whitfield Ave. Cin- 
airimati, (Mabe. 

Contes Dana taiiatin: Sh Ames Building, Boston, Mazz 1o70, 

Prof, Howsne Boros, Catholic University of Amerien, Washington, D. ©. 
LOLS, 
Proll Hows Coceny Heruen, rineetan University, Prinevton, N. J. 1908 
Prof. Mowe Bornawreern (Hebrew Union College), 237 Loraine Ave. 
Cinemnati, hie. LNT. P 
Prof. Reorve TL Wrose (Univ. of Wisonsin), 240 Lake Lawn Place, Mailisan, 
Wie. 1017. 

Prof, Heney J, Canveny (Andover Theol Seminary), LOTA Maaeichueette 
Ave., Cambrilge, Mass 1914; 

Kev. Jowx Cawenet., PhD, $055 Kingsbridge Ave, New York, 5, Y: 
DADE, 

Rev, lease Canwsapay, MLA,, Ranchi, Behar, Indie. 1920_ 

Prof. Aveemr J. Canxor, 50 Run des Joverses Entntes, Louvain, Belguam, 
1916. 

Dr. LM. Cassnomres, U.S. National Maseum, Washington, D. ©, 

Herny Hakuox Cuawmnen, £2 May &t., Woreester, Mace 1071, 

Rev, Joux &: Coanuien, Sunnyside, Ravapettah, Madras, India. 1590. 

Prof. awarnasas Coaxnna, Universtiy of Caleutta, Caleutta, fncdia. 1921. 

Dr. FP. D. Creare, The Bristol, Boston, Mass. 1891, 

D:. Kowane Crinna (Univ, of Penmeylyania}, 1538 South Brod St, Phaila- 
dtphia, Po. (Ls 

Eamsean Th. Commer (Departriont of State), S20 MeKinley St, N. W.. 
Washington, 1, C, it. | 

Prof, Watrmn E_ Crank, Tox 222, University of Chiragn, Chirago, Tit 100d. 

Pint T, Cosy (Vale Cniv.), 40) Humphrey St, New Haven, Con. 

“ALetaDin Sun Cocina, 340 Fitth Ave, New York. 8. ¥: 1008. 

Guaiee P, Coens, 1714-205 South LaSalle St. Chicago, Ul, 1921, 

Avrmen M. Come, i West ith 3)., Cinelnnati, (iio, 1020. 

Dr. Grom UH. Gones, 120 Capitol Ave, Hartiond. Cann. Hien, 
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Rabhi Hisar Comex, DD, 1920 Brosdway, Galveston, Texas 1020, 

Rabhi Sauces, & Comer, 00H Newgand Si, Chicago, NM. 1917. 

Pref. Keswets Conzonove, (Norihweatern Univ, 106 Harrie Hill. Evo 
ton, TH = TOSn, 

Prof, Henwann Conn oh Hopkins Unie,), WET Calvert St., Baltitnnre, 
Mil, SRT. 

Prof. Co Eyenerr Comenr, Carleton College, Nurthileld, Mitim. 1005. 

Dr. Macon Gaeeninn. (Mm. H. M.) Coox, Baylor College, Belton, Texas 
181i. 

Dr. Axaxpa K. Coowanaewatr, Museum af Pine Arts, Borion, Mae. 1917, 

Rey Witisau Memutaw Ceane, Richmon!, Mas, 1902. 

Ceo M. P. Croaé, American Coneulate, Aden, Arabin. 1021, 

Prof. Gronce Dann (Yole Uorv.), 5)-Avon St., New Haven, Conn, 1918. 

Prof. Gronce H. Daxrow, Thing Hun Collis, Poking, Chinn. 1021. 

Prof. lenar Davineow (Jewish: ‘Theol. Seminary), 02 Morningside Ave., 
New York, X.¥. 1923. 

Pref. Joux D. Davia, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J, 
155%. 

Prof. Fraxx Lerurrox Dat, Randolph-Micon College, Astilund, Va. 1920. 

Prof. luwor Hoon Delorc (Theol. Seminary af the Recrmad Church), 
52) Weet Janus St. Laweaster, Po Li. 

Rosser FE. Dexaven, 226 South Atherton S1,, State College, Pa 1500, 

a ene atapy A. E. Dwecva, The Kenares Hide University, Benares, 
In O21, 

Mra Paancn W. Dicews, 2015 Columbia Road, Washington, DLC. LOL 

tRev, Dr. D. Srvantr Doour, i) Jolin St. New York, N.Y. Us67. 

Leon Dowias, care of Anierican Coneulate General, Rone, Traly, Lote. 

Rev. A. T, Donr, 145 North Waehtenaw Ave. Chicago, Til 1016. 

Prof. Harsoxo P. Dovamerrr, Goucher College, Baltimare, Md. 1018, 

tev. Waren Dave, S., Woodstock Callege, Woodstock, Md. 1015. 

Rew. Witaaaw Hasees. Do Bose, Unlverity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, 
TOL: 

Prof, F. ©, Duecatr, Unbversity of Texns, Mistin, Texas. 1919. 

‘Prof. Growge 8S. Dieecax (American Univ. YM. C. A. Sehool of Religion), 
2000 Seventh St N.E.. Washington, D.C. L917. 

Rov. Enxwanp Siaren Dewar, 2020 Garfield Si... NS. W., Washington, D.C. 
‘TH2T, 

Prof, Frascuin Excentrox (Chir. of Pouneytvania), 107 Bren Mayr Ave. 
TLanaslowne, Pa 1910, 

Wrisie F, Evoneriec (Univ. of Chicago), 1401 Exat Shi S1., Chirag, Tf. 
1017. | 

Mrs. Avro ©. Eowanns, 300 Weet et St, New York, NOY. 1G, 

Prof, Gaanvitse D, Eowanns (Missouri Bible College), 814 pons Are, 
Columbia, Mo. 1917. 

Kev. Jaued F. Eowanne, Gordon Hall House, New Nogpada Koad, Bombay, 
India. 21, 

Dr. Tenazn 1. Kornoe (Baltimore Hebrew College), 2040 East Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Mal 1018. | 

Prof. Faeneuee GC. Etatisx, Garnett BWblies! Institute. Evanston, TI. 
THO. 
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Rabbi Tenant Furexmem, 1.4.D,, 128 West tioth St., New York, N.Y. 
120, 

Annaw 1, Exave, 11 Broaleay, New York, N.Y. W024. 

Aver W, Ensis, 40 Central St, Hoston, Mase, 117, 

Prof, Aanost Exner, Mio Johna Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1902. 

Rabbi H, G. Exxiow, D.D., Tomple Eimano-Fi, 520 Fitch Ave, Now York, 
ive ks DEQ, 

Prof, Hewuy Lawz Exo, Princeton University, Prineston, ¥. J, 1016: 

Habhi Hany W. Ernousor, PhD, Hotel Lotrainn: Hrnadl St., 
Pa. 15, 

Pree. Microw G. Evans, Crozer Theologien! Seminnry, Chester, Pa. 

Prof, Coane PL Facwas (Union Theel; Seminary), 606 Went (ond st 
New York, N, ¥, 1001. 

Bessayiw Far, 1200 President. St. . Brooklyn, XN. Wa Leer. 

Rabbi Annanaw J. Fenowan, ‘Tomple Keneseth, lernet, Hroad St shove 
Columbia Ave., Philuletphia, Pa. 192, 

Rey. Dr. Jouw Fo Pexivop, Catholic University af America, Washington, 
DC. 115, 

Dr. Joux C. Pesuveon, Peking, Chima, 100,, 

Growan Aruorr Fiuo, P.O, Box 304) Station B, Manteval, P, ., Canada. 
1021. 

Habhi Josern DL. Prsk, 540 South Oth St, Terre Hants, Ind. 1020, 

Dr. Loc Pinxinerctx, Jewish Thoukigiral Suminary, GSL- West Lzad t., 
New York, §. ¥. 121. 

Crismece 8. Fier, University of Pennsylvania Miteum, Philadelphia, Pa, 
19014. 

Dean Hoonrist. E. W. Fotsuoee, Ceneral Theologiral Seminary, Chelsta 
Sqtiam, New York, N,V. P9T7. 

“Rabbi Sovowow Forren, ) Troucy Ave, Newark, Nit. Wet. _ 

Prof. Jawee Evexerr Frame, Unies Thoological Seminary, Breailay and 
12h St Now York, N.Y. sed. 

W. BF. Praxmeeoerreim, 110 South Dearborn 51, Chimngo, TL TL 

Hubbt Loo M. Franxuw, M.A; 10 Edison Ave. Detroit, Mich. 1920. - 

Habld Sono BL Parse, $426 Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1915. 

(3, Was Tey Fycimene, 701 Firet National Rank Bathing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
12). . 

Maumon J. Faomnno, TOt Pies National Bank Buikiing, Cincmnati, Ohio, 
LoD, 

Sinmun Paes, 612 Irvington Ave, Huntington Park, Cal 1930, 

Hater Fampenwato, MTD., 10df) Madison Ave., Baltinore, Mil, 1924. 

Prof, Lease, Eramn Foucen, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, TL M16. 

Prof. Keren Foeineos, Oterlin Theslogial Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio, 


Prof, Cant, Gaunesial (Concordia College), 3117 Gelar St. Milwaukee, 
Wie, i017. 


Prof, A. BO Gastwtuscanar, EXphinetone Colleges, Bomba , India. igai- 
Aurximorn B. Garr, 7219 California 54. ‘Washington, D.C. MAT, 
Mr Hi, P, Cason, Kulpahar, U.P, "India, 102). 


Als. Witttas Troon Gannon, 29 Brimmes Si ~ ostion, Mees JOLLA. 


Rey, Framx Gave, $.5.5.F., 637 Marshall St,, Milwaukee, Wie. (017. 

Dr. Hever Savona Gaiean, S720 North Gth St, Philadalpdsin, Pa. L906, 

Ecuens A, Getter, 200 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 1911, 

Mins Anice Gerrr 75 Ave. des Champs Elystes, Paris, Franee. 1915. 

Rev. Puanes B. Gransie, 1192-Weet Conway St, Baltimore; Md: (921, 

Prof, Bast Laxweay Gmomscesve Wobns Hopkite Univ,), 1002 North 
Calvert St, Baltimore, Md. 1855, 

Dwiorr Gonpann, Lancaster, Maes, 1920. 

Rabbi S.-H. Gorpexsaoy, PhD. 4905 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1920. 

Rabbi Sotomen Gotowas, S5th and Scoville Ste, Cleveland, Ohio, 120, 

Pamir J, Gocnaanr, 21 Weet Stat St., New York, N. ¥. 2920. 

Prof. Atsccannin R. Gannox, Presbyterian College, Montreal, Pd). Canule, 
Inlz. 

Prof, Recvaxp J. HC Gerrves, Calunhia University, New York, NX. Y. 
1886. 


Kiwcoon Goven, 165 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 1914, 
Prof: Hanorer Hexnr Gower, DD, (Univ. of Washington), SG 2ld Ave., 
_ OK. E., Seattle, Wash. 1930. | 
Prof. Wiirtam ‘Cnerorrow Granaw (Wesleyan Theol. College), 7) Voi- 
versity 5t,, Montmal, P,Q., Canada. 1921. 

Prof. Exaey Geant, Haverford Colleee, Haverfon!, Pa 1907. 

Prof..Lovi H. Guay, Univendty of Noliraskes, Lincoln, Neb. 1807. | 

Mrs. Lorta H, Guar, cate of University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb, 1907. 

Prof. Rvazts B, Greenk. (Univ. of Ulingis), 315 Lincoln Hill, Urbana, DL 
1921. 

Mise Lacy Dexren Gurexn, 2444 North Calvert 8t., Baltimore, Md [921, 

Mf. E. Geseweeare, 45M Drexl Boulevard, Chicago, Til. 1920. 

Prof. Ronreer F. intone, Mererdos, Tees, 1915, 

Dr. Ervatexe M. Goce, cate of Babylonian Collection, Vale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Mize Loca C,G. Gaueve, Violet Hill Farm, Martindaly Depot, N.Y. 1804. 

Rev. Dr. Heaver D. Gaisworn, Saberanpor, U.P., India 1620, 

Prof. Loom Guosawann (Hebrew Union College), 2112 Park Ave, Ginein 
nati, Ohio, ADO, 

Prof, Litow Gur (Universit! Whre d'Angers), 10 Rue Le Fontaine, Angers, 
M-ct-L,, France. L021. 

Hain Suva Puassn Gurta, Seva-Upavans, Hindu University, Henares, 
India. 2021, 

Pres, Witttaw W. Gunt, PhD, Gourlier College, Baltimore, Md. 1020. 

*Dr, Geonaz C, (). Haas, 32 West 22d St. New York, N. ¥. 1003. 

Mist Lowest Haneauxn, 100 Morningside Drive, New York, N. ¥. 1900, 

Rev, Aumxawocn 0. Ham (Osaka Theol. Training School), 6 of 4, Texu- 
kayama, Sumiyoshi Mura, Setar, Japan, 1921. 

Dr. Geogen Every Hare, Direetor, Mt, Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, 
Cal. 1920, 

De. 8. Matren, Dropeie College, Philuieiphin, Pa 1010, 
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